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INTRODUCTION. 



Among the many events which have been and are still 
transacting aro\md us, it may be doubted whether any 
of them has more forcible claims upon our attention than 
those which connect themselves with the past and present 
state of Ireland. It may be supposed that her present 
state should have the most immediate reference to our 
feelings ; but before we can satisfactorily investigate the 
causes of that imfortimate condition in which she now is, 
we must carry our inquiries into preceding ages, and dili- 
gently trace the long series of circumstances which has 
been operating for many centuries upon the destinies of 
her people. The grievances of which Ireland complains 
are not of modem origin, but have existed since the days 
of darkness and bigotry, of ignorance and despotism ; and 
they have been increased by successive sacrifices of justice 
and humanity, to the temporising politics of a party, or 
the selfish policy of a minister. She has made many 
efforts to acquire her freedom; indeed that has been 
her constant struggle ; but every contest has only rivetted 
her chains the closer. StiU she has not borne her lot with 
the imcomplaining meekness of a broken spirit ; on the 
contrary, proud and fierce in the consciousness of her 
rights, she has bravely fought and freely shed her blood, 
through every period of her history, with a hopelessness 
of despair which has made every conflict more terrible to 
herself and her enemies. 

As it is naturally to be expected, the progress of civili- 
zation during the early ages was greatly retarded in 
Ireland. When England and Scotland were distinguished 
for their military greatness, and by their exertions in 
literature and the arts, Ireland was still in a state of moral 
and political bondage. Treated as she had been, with all 
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the harshness of a conquered country, her interests were 
neglected, and she remained in that state of degradation 
which destroyed within her sons all desire of greatness, 
and left them only that love of liberty and independence 
which has distinguished them through so many ages. 
The celebrated Spenser visited Ireland in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth ; and on his return he published " A View 
of the State of Ireland;" which is deserving of considera- 
tion as an authentic record of the country and its inhabi- 
tants at that period. We will here insert his description 
of a race of men called Horse-boys. " And now, next 
after the Irish Kern, methinks the Irish Horse-boys would 
come well in order, the use of which, though necessity [as 
times now be] do enforce, yet in the thorough reformation 
of that realm, they should be cut oiF. For the cause why 
they are to be permitted, is want of convenient inns for 
lodging of travellers on horseback, and of hostlers to tend 
their horses by the way. But when things shall be 
reduced to a better pass, this needeth specially to be 
reformed. For out of the Me of these rake-hill Horse- 
boys, growing up in knavery and villainy, are their Kern 
continually supplied and maintained. For having once 
been brought up an idle horse-boy, he will never after fall 
to labour, but is only made fit for the halter. And these 
also (the which is one foul oversight) are, for the most 
part, bred up amongst the Englishmen ; of whom learning 
to shoot in a piece, and being made acquainted with all 
the trades of the English, they are afterwards, when they 
become Kern, made more fit to cut their throats. Next 
to this, there is another much like, but much more lewd 
and dishonest, and that is of their Carrows^ which is a 
kind of people that wander up and down to gentlemen^ s 
houses, living only upon cards and dice ; the which though 
they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they play 
for much money; which if they win they waste most 
lightly ; and if they lose they pay as slenderly, but make 
recompense with one stealth or another ; whose only hurt 
is not that they themselves are idle Lossels, but that 
through gaming they draw others to like lewdness and 
idleness. And to these may be added another sort of like 
loose fellows, which do pass up and down amongst gentle- 
men by the name of Jesters, but are, indeed, notable 
rogues and partakers, not only of many stealths, by setting 
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fortiht other men's goods to be stolen, but also privy to 
many traitorous practices, and common carriers of news ; 
■with desire whereof you would wonder how much the 
Irish are fed, for they send commonly up and down to 
know news ; and if any meet with another, his second 
word is. What news ? insomuch that hereof is told a pretty 
jest of a Frenchman, who having been sometimes in 
Ireland where he marked their great enquiry for news, and 
meeting afterwards in France an Irishman whom he knew 
in Ireland, first saluted him, and afterwards said thus 
merrily, O Sir, I pray you tell me of courtesie, have you 
heard any thing of the news you so much enquired for in 
your own country?" 

From this extract it is sufficiently evident that Ireland 
vras at that period far behind England and Scotland in 
civilization, though nearly four centuries had elapsed since 
the invasion imder Henry II. ; and shows how little her 
interests had been attended to. We need not be surprised 
therefore at the small nimiber of native historians. It has 
happened from these circumstances, and from her subjuga- 
tion by England, that a great portion of her history is 
involved in darkness ; but perhaps, we need not 
regret this, for we should probably find on the removal of 
this obscurity, that the principal transactions of her early 
ages were the fierce wars of uncivilised but brave chieftains, 
fighting only for plunder or revenge, and destroying rather 
than supporting those principles which have been beneficial 
to themselves and their country. But there is one remark- 
able fact in the history of this coimtry, that is, while her 
people still retained all the savage ferocity of their manners, 
Ireland nurtured in her monasteries, so early as the fifth 
century, men of such distinguished piety and learning that 
she became celebrated throughout Europe. This bright 
day of eminence, however, soon closed in a long and 
murky night, from which she has only progressively risen 
during the last century, and into which we think there is 
no danger of her ever again relapsing. 

The history of Ireland previous to the eighteenth cen- 
tury shall, for very obvious reasons, be very briefly detailed; 
while those events which have occurred since that period 
shall be related with a minuteness equal to their impor- 
tance. It is during that period that Ireland has gained 
for herself her pre/sent conspicuous situation in literature, 
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in science, and in arms ; and that she has nobly struggled 
through the chains that bound her. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, Ireland exhibited the appearance of a 
newly conquered country. The great majority of the 
people was catholics, and the Roman catholics were then 
denied participation in all civil rights ; what toleration they 
enjoyed, was not by the authority and sanction of the law, 
but because the penal statutes were not enforced. The 
view of so different a state of things in the sister kingdoms, 
rendered it impossible that the natives of Ireland could 
rest satisfied under such a degrading system ; upon con- 
trasting their own miserable condition with that of their 
conquerors, it could not fail to exasperate their minds ; 
this led to the public expression of their feelings, and they 
from time to time obtained the refusal of some, and the 
mitigation of others, of the obnoxious laws that were in 
force against them. Still, however, their complete eman- 
cipation remains imaccomplished, and numbers are still 
actively employed to obtain the object of their wishes. But 
we must not anticipate these important transactions, but 
refer the readers attention to the following pages for a 
full detail. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Geographical yiew of Ireland. When first discoTered. Anciettt 
name. Its size and situation. Original population. DivisioA 
into counties. First interference of the English. Irish intrigiM 
the cause of that interference. Arrival of the king of England. 
English form of government introduced. Acts passed with 
regard to the Irish. Commencement of English tyrannj. 
Eling John visits Ireland. Delegates the government to tkt 
bishop of Norwich. Edward 1. 

Bb^fobb treating of the general history of Ireland, from the 
earliest periods of which tradition has preserved any re- 
collection, it will not be amiss to borrow a little from the 
province of geography ; as it is natural to inquire into the 
original name and discovery of a country, with whose his- 
torical events we are about to become acquainted ; and we 
shall therefore briefly state the commonly received opinions 
upon the subject. 

It is probable that Ireknd was discovered by the Phoe- 
nicians as early as Britain. It is supposed to have been 
known to the Greeks by the name of Juvema, about two 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, and to have con* 
stituted one of the Cassiterides. Csesar also gives an 
account of Ireland, and, in his Commentaries (book v. chap. 
10,) describes it as being about half the size of Britain. 
The Romans discovered, when the country had been peopled 
with various tribes, that the ruling people in Ireland were 
the Scoti, from whom the country was called Scotia, which 
name was retained by the monastic writers, according to 
Pinkerton, only till the eleventh century. Archbishop 
B 
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Usher, however, who is allowed to be a better authority, 
says, " That it was not till after the coalition between the 
Scots and the Picts in the eleventh century, that both 
nations, namely Ireland and Scotland, came promiscuously 
to be called Scotland." In fact, Ireland retained the name 
of Scotia until the fifteenth century, and was so called by 
foreign writers ; but shortly the appellation of Scotia was 
appropriated exclusively to modern Scotland, and the 
ancient name of Hibernia, as applied to Ireland by Orosiue 
in the eleventh century, began to reassume its honours. 
This name, and the Gothic denomination Ireland, derive 
their origin from the native term Erin, which signifies the 
country of the west. 

The greatest length of Ireland is. from the Stags of Cork 
harbour to Bloody Farland Point, in the county of Donegal, 
about 235 miles ; and its greatest breadth, from the western 
point of Mayo to the mouth of Strangford Lough, is 182 
miles ; but on account of the deep indentations on the 
western coast, the breadth is very unequal, and there is not 
a spot in the island much above 60 miles from the sea. 

It is probable that Ireland was originally peopled from 
Gaul, and afterwards increased by the emigration of the 
Guydil from England. It is certain, however, that Ireland 
was so much crowded with Celtic tribes, who were expelled 
from Britain by the progress of the German Goths, that 
the Belgac almost lost their native speech and distinct 
character. 

We will here enumerate the modem division of Ireland 
into provinces and counties, which was not completely 
effected until the reign of Charles I. the result of which 
was published in 1685, and has been the ground- work of 
all subsequent maps. 

The province of Ulster contains the counties of Antrim, 
Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Donegal, Cavan, 
Fermanagh. Monagban. Ccnnaught contains Leitrim, Sligo, 
Roscommon, Mayo, Galway. Leinster contains Louth, 
Meath, Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Kildare. Queen's county. King's county, Westmeath, Long- 
ford : and Munster contains Clare, Limerick, Kerry» Cork, 
Waterford, and Tipperary. 

We may here remark, that in passing from the modem 
state of Ireland and its divisions, to a lapid sketch of its 
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previous history, the greatest diversity of opinion prevails ; 
while its traditions, and even its ancient records, are re* 
garded by English writers with a degree of incredulity, the 
native historian endeavours to raise both them and the 
manners of the ancient Irish to an eminence above all other 
countries. Their ignorance of the Irish language may 
account for the incredulity of foreign authors, who could 
not understand the authors in their native tongue ; but it 
would be impossible for the most profound knowledge of 
the Irish language to make us believe in events so evidently 
fabulous as those which mark the early ages of Irish 
history. 

The Irish claim a descent from a race of Milesian Kings 
who, it would appear, reigned over them for thirteen cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. The stock from which 
these sovereigns emanated is traced to a Milesian colony, 
which is supposed to have emigrated from Spain into 
Ireland ; but the most judicious reasoners consider this m 
nothing more than the invention of their bards. Mr. Plow- 
den gives an abstract of this contested part of Irish history 
in the following words : 

" About 140 years after the deluge Ireland was discovered 
by one Adhua, who had been sent from Asia to explore 
new countries, by a grandson of Belus : he plucked some 
of the luxuriant grass as a specimen of the fertility of the 
«olI, and returned to his master. After that the island 
remained unoccupied for 140 years; and about 300 years 
after the flood, one Partholan, originally a Scythian, and a 
descendant from Japhet in the sixth generation, sailed from 
Greece with his family and a thousand soldiers, and took 
possession of the island. They all died off, and left the 
island destitute of human beings for the space of thirty 
years. Afterwards di£ferent sets of emigrant adventurers 
occupied and peopled the island at different periods. About 
1080 years after the deluge, and 1300 years before Christ, 
Ninl, (the son of Phineus, a wise Scythian prince,) who 
had married a daughter of Pharaoh, inhabited, with his 
people, a district given to him by his father-in-law on the 
Red Sea when Moses led the hraelites out of Egypt. The 
descendants of that Phineus (more generally called Feniusa 
Farsa) were afterwards expelled by Pharaoh's successors on 
account of th^ ancestors having favoured the escape of 
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the Israelites through the Red Sea. They then emigrated 
and settled in Spain, whence, under the command of 
Milesius, a colony of them sailed from Brigantia in Galicia 
to Ireland, gained the ascendancy over the inhabitants, and 
gave laws and a race of monarchs to the island. The 
Milesian dynasty continued to govern Ireland, without 
interruption, till about the year 1168, when it ceased im 
the person of Roger O'Conner, and the sovereignty was 
assumed by our Henry II. Of this race of kings the first 
1 10 were Pagan, the rest Christian. St. Patrick was sent 
from Rome about the year 431. to preach the Christian 
religion to the Irish in the reign of Loagaire, the first 
Christian monarch, who received baptism from the hands of 
St. Patrick." 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Plowden, and he is so far 
entitled to attention. But we may be allowed to coincide 
with Dr. Johnson, who maintains that all the colouring of 
history is false, which we are the more inclined to do from 
the uncertainty of human testimony so often presented to 
us. Even while we have the benefit of intelligence through 
the press, we very rarely find two accounts of the same 
event to agree ; it can therefore be no matter of surprise 
if we find the transactions of early ages, delivered tradition- 
ally from one generation to another, to vary greatly in the 
different accounts. This subject is happily illustrated by 
an anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh. While that celebrated 
individual was confined in the tower of London, he devoted 
a great portion of his time to the compilation of his " His- 
tory of the World." Upon one occasion, when he was 
deeply engaged in endeavouring to reconcile the contra- 
dictory accounts of different historians respecting some 
transaction that had occurred in the early ages, he was 
roused from his studies by a disturbance in the court-yard 
of the prison, immediately beneath the window of his room. 
He was not able to see what was the cause of the fray, but 
he enquired of the first person who entered his cell, and as 
this person had witnessed the whole, he received a particu- 
lar account. Shortly after, another individual, who had 
also been present during the disturbance^ dropped in, but 
his account of the transaction varied greatly from the pre- 
ceding. A few minutes after a third person entered the 
apartment, who had likewise been a spectator of the ix9,j„ 
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mcai lul Tersion differed no lest from the other two thmi 
they had differed from each other. Sir Walter was no 
eeoner left alone than he exclaimed, " Good God ! how it 
it possible I can pretend to arrive at certainty respecting 
events which happened 2000 years ago, when I cannot 
obtun a correct accoont of what happened under my own 
window not three hours ag^ ? " He immediately threw his 
manuscript into the fire. 

As our limits will not permit us to enter upon what may 
certainly be considered as the fabulous eras of Irish history* 
as well as all inquiry into the annals of the Milesian 
monarehs, we will here state the circumstances under which 
England first assumed any right over Ireland, and while 
we do so, we think the reader will consider it as no punish* 
ment ; not that we would insinuate the want of respect for 
those authors who have made antiquarian research their 
study, but that the inquiries are not such as are necessary 
for a work such as this. We will therefore commence with 
the invasion of Ireland by Henry II. which we may con- 
sider the principal epoch of that country ; as during a period 
of nearly 300 years, that is from the death of Turgesius in 
868, to the landing of the English in 1169, there is nothing 
to be found in Irish history but a series of civil wars and 
commotions. 

In the year 1162, however, we find Dermod Mac Moragh 
king of the province of Leinster, whose ferocious conduct 
soon drew upon him the enmity of all men, but especially 
that of Roderick O'Conner, the last king of Ireland. Some- 
where about 1155, Tiegheman O'Rourke, king of Briefne. 
happened to marry a lady who by no means returned his 
love ; but as this lady's passions did not tend towards a 
platonic intercourse, she hesitated not to satisfy her appe- 
tites at the expense of her conjugal fidelity. The name of 
this lady was Dearbhforguill, daughter of Mortough Mae 
Floinn, king of Meath, and the object upon whom she 
fixed to satisfy her desires was Dermod Mac Moragh* 
Unlike our modem ladies who may chance to get tired of 
their husbands, this queen Dearbhforguill sent a messenger 
with a very modest request that he would come and carry 
her off from Tieghernan O'Rourke, whose embraces she 
confessedly detested ; but this lady not only sent the re- 
qvtBt, but with that cautious spirit of intrigue which a 
B 3 
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woman poeaesses in a anperior degree, she pointed out a 
favourable opportunity for the execution of her licentious 
acheme — her husband's pilgrimage to St. Patrick's purga- 
tory ; and as a zealous catholic she thought it not only her 
duty to keep him at St. Patrick's as long as she could, but 
at the same time cool his religious ardour by having ready 
for him another purgatory on his return home. 

The message sent by this queen of the unpronouncable 
name to Dermod was received with joy, and he lost no 
time in putting the good lady's plan into execution. He 
waited for the good king of Briefne setting out on hia 
pious pilgrimage, and then repaired to the place appointed 
by bis amouress mistress, where he found her prepared for 
his reception. She flung herself into his arms, and waa 
placed on horseback, and speedily conveyed into Leinster. 
But we must allow that this lady assumed a virtue she had 
not, and at the time she threw herself into the arms of 
Dermod, she lustily called out for that help she did not 
want, and made a noise about the situation she gloried to 
find herself in. Girealdus Cambrensis, a historian of the 
times, honestly says that she was ravished because she 
would be ravished. But we will perceive that this infa- 
mous woman was the origin of the subjugation of Ireland. 

Her husband, was, as we have hinted, at the time of this 
elopement, upon a pilgrimage to St. Patrick's purgatory ; 
but upon his return, and finding his spouse had set out 
upon a pilgrimage of a dififerent kind, he meditated revenge ; 
and applied to Roderick, king of Ireland, for assistance ; 
and at the same time endeavoured to rouse the spirit of hia 
neighbours to espouse his cause, and aid him in punishing 
the destroyer of his peace and honour, and from our know- 
ledge of Irishmen we are persuaded the appeal would not 
be in vain. Roderick was ready to befriend the king of 
Briefne against Mac Moragh, for, throwing out of the 
question this adulterous outrage, his general oppression 
and tyranical conduct had rendered him obnoxious not 
only to his sovereign, but even to his retainers, who to a 
man deserted him in the hour of trial, taking that oppor- 
tunity to revenge the wronga they had suffered under hia 
tyrranic away. 

Roderick and Tiegheman were successful, and Mao 
Moragh waa compelled to seek refuge in England, whercu 
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throwing himself at the feet of Henry 11. he implored his 
assistance, and promised in return, fealty and allegiance to 
the English crown, Henry was not indisposed to take 
adyantage of this, as it is well known hy all historians that 
he had been long watching for an opportunity to obtain a 
footing in Ireland ; and while he pretended to assist Mao 
Moragh, he only rendered his assistance subservient to his 
own views of conquest. The English monarch was at the 
time inclined to resent the conduct of the Irish, on account 
of the many depredations they had committed in "Wales^ 
in connection with the Danes ; but unfortunately for him 
he was engaged in a war with France, which prevented 
him from entering into a treaty with Dermod ; but to show 
his good will to the cause he published a proclamation, 
viz. " Henry, king of England. &c. unto all his subjects, 
sendeth greeting ; whensoever these our letters shall come 
nnto you, know ye that we have received Dermod, king of 
of Leinster, into our protection, grace, and favour ; where- 
fore, whosoever within our jurisdiction will aid and help 
him, our trustie subject, for the recoverie of his land, let 
him be assured of our favour and licence in that behalfe." 

A credential of this kind was what was wanted by Mao 
Moragh, and he no sooner received it than he hastened to 
Bristol, expecting there to obtain some information from 
his native country, knowing that a regular communication 
subsisted between that city and Ireland. After causing 
the edict of the king to be read, he offered a liberal reward, 
both in money and lands, to such as would assist him in 
the recovery of his rights. Few could be found to accept 
his liberal proposals, as Ireland was at time regarded as a 
barbarous country ; but the ambition of Richard, the son 
of GKlbert de Claire, earl of Strigul and Chepstow, was 
attracted by the liberal promises held out, and he went to 
Dermod, promising to go over to Ireland, provided that 
Dermod should give him his only daughter, Eva, in mar- 
riage, and settle upon him the undisputed succession of all 
his inheritance in Ireland. Dermod being anxious once 
more to see his native land, agreed to these propositions ; 
and he repaired to St. David^s, of which Cambrensis was 
bishop, who informs us that the king of Leinster " Ian* 
gnishiog and lying for a passage, he comforted himself as 
well he might; sometimes drawing* and as it were breath- 
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ing the air of his country, which he seemed to hreathe and 
Bmell ; sometimes viewing and beholding his country, which 
in a fair day a man may ken and descry." 

Dermod in the meantime, while his allies in England 
were making their preparations, went over to Ireland in 
disguise, and secretly occapied the winter in the monastery 
of Ferns, concerting his plans for the reception of his En- 
glish coadjutors, and was successful in winning ovei' many 
friends. When Robert Fitzstephen landed, in the spring 
of 1170, near Wexford, he began to form plans upon the 
Irish monarchy, confident of success from the aid of his 
English allies ; but his hopes and his ambition were de- 
feated by death. Several of the Irish historians affirm 
that he died by a dreadful visitation of God as a punish* 
ment for his many crimes^ his body suddenly becoming 
covered with fetid sores. 

His death, however, did not interrupt the invasion of the 
English, who, under Richard, sumamed Strongbow, con- 
tinued so successful as to excite the jealousy of the king of 
England. Henry ordered all intercourse with Ireland to 
be put a stop to, and likewise commanded all his subjects 
in that country to return home on pain of forfeiting their 
property, and of perpetual banishment. Strongbow. how- 
ever, who had already married the daughter of Dermond, 
in order to avert the ruin that threatened him, as well as 
to forward his ambitious designs, dispatched the following 
letter to his sovereign, by Raymond le Gross : — " Most 
puissant Prince, and my dread Sovereign, I came into the 
land with your majesty's leave and favour, (as far as I re- 
member,) to aid your servant Mac Moragh : what I won 
was with the sword ; what was given me I give you ; I am 
yours, life and living." To this epistle the king deigned 
no reply ; but as the time allowed by the proclamation had 
elapsed, Strongbow and his adherents weire proscribed in 
Britain. As they had rendered themselves detested in 
Ireland, by their avarice and cruelty, their situation was 
from being secure now become perilous ; but Strongbow 
became desperate, and succeeded as men under such cir- 
cumstances frequently do, by a steady perseverance in his 
coarse. Roderick, the king of Ireland, again appeared with 
his army before Dublin, and was defeated by Strongbow, 
who knew that he was fighting for life and liberty, and by 
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tbis victory he was enabled to effect a settlement in that 
country. The king of England now finding bim powerful 
enougb to offer resistance, concealed his rage, and the 
better to forward his designs, assumed an appearance of 
reconciliation and confidence. 

Ireland now became divided into factions, while Roder* 
ick was irresolute, and did nothing to retrieve his affairs. 
Tom by intestine discords, a nation is the easy prey of its 
enemies. Henry determined to avail himself of these dis- 
sensions in furthering his own views, which were pointed 
towards the complete subjugation of unfortunate Ireland ; 
and in 1 172 he made great preparations for invading it. 
He sent for Strongbow, received him graciously, repealed 
his proscription, and appointed him to the ofiice of his stew- 
ard in Ireland. They engaged in a treaty by which 
Henry was to be put in possession of Dublin, Waterford^ 
and aJl the maritime places which Strongbow was in pos- 
session of; while he was to be secured in the peaceable 
tenure of the rest of his territories. There is every reasoa 
to believe that this meditated invasion was encouraged by 
several of the native princes ; at all events nothing waa 
done by Roderick to counteract it. 

Henry accordingly sailed from Milford Haven in the 
autumn of 1172, with some hundred ships, and 400 
knights and 4,000 men at arms, and on the 18th of Octo« 
her, entered the harbour of Waterford. When he landed, 
Strongbow, on his knees, presented him with the keys of 
Waterford, and did homage to him for his kingdom ol 
Leinster. Henry was next day presented with the keys of 
the city of Cork, by Dermod Mac Carthy, who rendered 
homage to him as king of Ireland. These successes ren-* 
dered the English monarch confident, and he only reposed 
a few days, when he proceeded to Lismore, and from thence 
marched to Cashel, where the prince of Thomond, Donold 
O'firyen, presented to him the keys of his capital of 
Limerick, and acknowledged him as his sovereign. In 
like manner various other princes became tributary to him ; 
and Henry having appointed Robert Fitzbarnard governor 
of Waterford, he marched towards Dublin through Ossory ; 
but the proud king of Connaught, Roderick O'Connor, re-» 
fused to cross the Shannon to greet the Enghsh monarch ; 
but two of Henry's followers were despatched to adminisw 
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ter the oath of allegiance to him. Thus, according to 
Cambrensis, " there was no one within that land, who was 
of any name or countenance, but that he did present him- 
self before the king's majesty, and yielded unto him sub- 
jection and due obedience." 

Order having been in some measure established, Henry 
ordered a synod to be held at Cashel, which was numer- 
ously attended. According to Plowden, " Besides the 
legate there appeared the archbishops of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught, with their suffrages ; many mitred abbots, 
and several of the inferior clergy. There for the first time 
he produced the bull of Adrian IV. though he must have 
had it by him about seventeen years, and its confirmation 
by his successor, Alexander HI. Henry very successfully 
worked upon this synod, by pressing on the clergy the 
powerful sway which the Roman pontiff at that time pos- 
sessed over the politics of all Christian princes. And it is 
evident, that through their influence the whole nation was 
induced to submit to Henry with a facility which no other 
means would have secured to the invader. 

How much this interference of the see of Rome restrain- 
ed the Irish, not only upon this, but upon other occasions, 
may be inferred from the following remarkable words in a 
memorial from O'Neal, king of Ulster, presented in 1330, 
to John, the twenty- second bishop of Rome, in the name 
of the Irish nation. " During the course of so many ages 
(3,000 years) our sovereigns preserved the independency 
of their country ; attacked more than once by foreign 
powers, they wanted neither force nor courage to repel the 
bold invaders ; but that which they dared to do against 
force they could not do against the simple decree of one of 
your predecessors, Adrian," &c. &c. 

The acts of this council are only recorded by Cambren- 
sis, who tells us, that after accepting of the bull, they pro- 
ceeded to the reformations so much wanted, which were to 
make the Irish Christians in effect as well as in name, and 
which were to bring back their church from disorder and 
anarchy to regular discipline. This reform is reduced to 
eight articles : the 1st enjoins that the people should not 
marry with their close kindred. 2nd, That children should 
be catechised outside of the church door, and infants bap- 
tised at the font. 3rd, That the laity should pay tiXhoh 
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4th, That the property of the church should be free from 
tempoial exactions. 5th, That the clergy should be ex- 
empt from eric, or retribution, on account of murder or 
other crimes committed by their relations. 6th, Directs 
the manner of disposing, by will, of the effects of a dying 
man. 7 th, Enjoins burial to the dead. And the 8th. 
That divine sendee should in future be performed in Ire« 
land, in every particular according to the English church : 
* for it is meet and just,' says Cambrensis, ' that as Ireland 
hath by Providence received a lord and king from England, 
so she may receive from the same a better form of living. 
For to his royal grandeur are both the church and realm 
of Ireland indebted for whatever they have hitherto obtain- 
ed, either of the benefit of peace, or the increase of religion ; 
since before his coming into Ireland, evils of various kinds 
had from old times gradually overspread the land, which 
by his power and goodness are now abolished.' " Such 
were the specious and imposing articles with which the 
English monarch endeavoured to gain the clergy, and 
through their influence to induce the nation to agree to his 
becoming sovereign of Ireland. Each of these articles 
were, it is certain, at this period more strictly attended to 
in Ireland than in England^. 

A council was also held at Lismore, in 1172, where, ac- 
cording to Matthew Paris, the English system of legisla- 
ture was established ; but as Cambrensis makes no mention 
of such a meeting, it is more likely that Paris has con- 
founded it with the synod at Cashel, over which the bishop 
of Lismore presided. The Irish historians indignantly 
deny that the English laws were established in Ireland at 
this period, while the fact. is as confidently aflirmed by the 
British. The Irish maintain that the laws of England 
were neither received nor practised out of the English pale 
till the reign of James I., which assertion is confirmed by 
Finglass, who, as late as the days of Henry VIII. says 
"that the English statutes passed in Ireland are not 
observed till eight days after passing, whereas those laws 
and statutes made by the Irish on their bills, they keep 
firm and stable, without breaking through them for any 
fieivour or reward." If the king of England had sufficient 
power to enforce obedience to his laws in Ireland, we may 
presome that he likewise possessed the means of subjugat- 
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iag the whole country ; but he possessed no such power \ 
for though several of the Irish princes publicly submitted 
to him, and gave him authority over a great part of the 
country, yet he did not, by any hostile attempt, endeavour 
to extend his sovereignty over the other princes. Henry, 
however, remained six months in Ireland, and passed bis 
Christmas at Dublin : but in that now stately city, no 
house could be found large enough for the accommodation 
of his retinue, and one of twigs and wattles had to be con- 
structed for that purpose. 

The English form of government was, however, intro- 
duced by Henry among his own followers; but it was 
entirely confined within what was called the pule, which 
did not comprehend the twentieth part of the country. 
The English power in Ireland at that period was certainly 
of a very ambiguous nature, and during the whole stay of 
Henry we find nothing remarkable except his being ac- 
knowledged king of Leath Mogha. lull 75, however, a 
formal peace was concluded between the ministers of 
Roderick on the one side, and those of Henry on the other, 
but the terms of this peace by no means lead us to con- 
clude that it rested upon the basis of admitted conquest, 
or any introduction of new laws, or of a new constitution 
by the conqueror. 

Plowden, in his Historical Review, says, " By the first 
article, Roderick, on agreeing to do homage to Henry, 
(which if he did. it must have been by proxy,) and to pay 
him a certain tribute, was to possess his kingdom of Con- 
naught in as full and ample a manner as before Henry's 
entering that kingdom. By the second article, Henry 
engages to support and defend the king of Connaught in 
his territories, with all his force and power in Ireland, pro- 
vided he should pay to Henry every tenth merchantable 
hide throughout his kingdom. The third excepts from 
this condition the possessions of Henry and his barons, 
such as Dublin with its liberties, and Meath with its 
domains, which were to be holden bv them in as full a 
manner as they had been held by O'Mealsachlin. or those 
deriving under him ; Wexford, with all Leinster ; Water- 
ford, with all its domains, as far as Dungarvon, which, 
with its territory, was also to be excluded from this taxa- 
tion. The fourth permits such Irish as had fled from the 
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lands holden by the English barons, to return in peace, on 
paying the above tribute, or such other services as they 
were anciently accustomed to perform by their tenures, at 
the option of their lords. If they should prove refractory^ 
on complaint of such lords, Roderick was to compel them ; 
and they were to supply Henry with hawks and hounds 
annually/' 

Nothing of importance was undertaken by the English 
in Ireland during the remainder of Henry's reign. He 
summoned Strongbow to attend him at Rouen, in 1175» 
where he intimated to him his intention of entrusting to 
his direction the affairs of Ireland ; a trust which he readily 
undertook, in conjunction with Raymond le Gross, but he 
did not long enjoy the dignity, for he died in the following^ 
year, when he was succeeded by his friend Raymond. 
John, earl of Morton, son of Henry, was nominated king 
or lord of Ireland, in 1176; but as John had not attained, 
his fourteenth year, this nomination may be considered at 
a cession of the king's proprietorship in his Irish territories* 
rather than a deputation of the government to his son's 
hands; but when the young prince reached the age of 
twenty-one, in 1184, he was sent over to Ireland, but the 
despotic conduct of his courtiers towards the Irish was such 
as to cause apprehensions of an insurrection, and John 
was recalled. The government of the king's affairs in 
Ireland was then entrusted to John de Courcy, earl of 
Ulster, who retained his office till the death of Henry, in 
1189. Richard Cceur de Lion succeeded Henry on the 
English throne ; but this prince, whose name is still cher- 
ished with a sort of romantic fondness, for his chivalrous 
spirit, and the valorous achievements which he performed 
during the Crusades against the Infidels in the Holy Land, 
where warlike renown could alone be obtained in the esti- 
mation of the age in which he lived ; we may therefore 
presume, that during his short reign of nine years and 
nine months, he was otherwise engaged than attending to 
his domestic policy, and consequently nothing was done 
materially to affect the condition of Ireland. All the acts 
connected with that country emanated from the king's 
brother. John, in consequence of the grant made to him by 
the late king. He appointed governors to those territories 
which belonged to Englandj and directed all other proceed-^ 
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IngB, He granted lands, franchises, and liberties, to be 
holden of him and his heirs, as if he himself held absolute 
doQiinion ; still he did not pretend to exercise any autho- 
rity beyond the English pale ; a limit to his authority, not 
omly acknowledged by himself but by foreigners ; for when 
the pope sent his legate through all the dominions of 
Richard, for the purpose of raising contributions for that 
monarch's use in the Holy Land, his jurisdiction was ex- 
pressly limited to England and Wales, and " those parts of 
lYeland in which John, earl of Morton, had power and 
dominion." John himself, as we find in his charters, 
restricted his power within the same limits, for in his char- 
ter of franchise to the city of Dublin, he grants privileges, 
not throughout all Ireland, but expressly throughout his 
own dominions in that country. 

During Richard's reign, however, some internal calami- 
ties occurred, among others we may mention the destruc- 
tion of the city of Dublin by fire, and the prevalence of a 
band of robbers, by which the peace and tranquility of the 
pale were greatly disturbed. Dr. Hanmer ascribes the 
band of robbers to the followers of the famous Robin 
Hood, some of whom fled to Ireland, as to a country where 
they might carry on their nefarious practices without con- 
trol ; but their predatory course of life became so oppres- 
sive, that they were forced by the natives to abandon the 
island. Roderick O'Connor, the last of the Irish monarchs, 
died, during the reign of Richard, in 1 198, He had lived 
to an advanced age through a period of great violence and 
confusion ; his latter years being passed in quiet in the 
Inonastery of Cong, unmoved by the factions that tore 
bis distracted country ; but he detested the English to the 
last, as his bitterest and most unprovoked enemies. 

Richard died in 1199, and was succeeded by his brother 
John, whose reign is equally the disgrace and the glory of 
the English annals, for while his cowardly conduct was a 
blot upon the age, the noble struggle of his bold barons 
who extorted from him the foundation of all our liberties. 
Magna Charta, adorned it. One of his first acts upon his 
accession, was to remove Hamo de Valois, with disgrace, 
from the goTcmment of Ireland, who had amassed an im- 
mense fortune by defrauding both the clergy and laity. 
Some of this treasure^ John either through avarice or jus* 
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tice, most probably the former, tmnsferred into the En- 
glish exchequer, by fining him in a sum equal to £15,000 
of our present money. 

Meilar Fitz- Henry was appointed successor to de Valoii. 
He was the natural son of Henry I. and one of the most 
distinguished of the original adventurers into Ireland. 
Cambrensis, a contemporary historian, thus describes him. 
— " Meilar was a man of a brown hue and complexion, his 
eyes black, his looks grim, and his countenance sour and 
sharp, and of a mean stature ; his body for th^ bigness 
very strong and broad breasted, and he was small bellied. 
His arms and other limbs more sinewous than fleshy, a 
stout and valiant gentleman he was, and emulous. He 
never refused any adventure or enterprise which were 
either to be done by one alone or by more ; he would be 
the first that would enter the field, and the last that would 
depart from the same. In all services, he would either 
have the garland, or die in the place ; and so impatient 
was he in all exploits, that he would either have his pur- 
pose, or lie in the dust ; and so ambitious and desirous he 
was to have honour, and to attain thereunto, there was no 
means nor mild thing but that he would surely have the same 
either in death, or in life ; for if he could not have it and 
live, he would surely have it by dying. And verily both 
he and Raymond have been worthy of too much prai9e 
and commendation, if they had been less ambitious of 
worldly honours, and more careful of Christ's church. aQd 
devout in christian religion, whereby the ancient lights 
thereof might have been preserved and kept safe and sound ; 
and also in consideration of their so many conquests and 
bloody victories, and of the spilling of so much innocent 
blood, and of murthering so many christian people, they 
had been thankful to God, and liberally contributed some 
good portion for the furtherance of his church and religion. 
But what shall I say ? It is not so strange, but much 
more to be lamented, that this unthankfulness, even from 
our first coming into this land, until these presents, this 
hath been the general and common fault of all our men." 

But the appointment of Meilar was attended with little 
success. John de Courcy and Hugh de Lacy, two of the 
most powerful and turbulent settlers in Ireland, fomented 
«uch Tiolent commotions as the new governor found himself 
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totally incapable of subduing. De Courcy openly impeacli- 
ed the title of John to the throne of England, and refused 
to acknowledge his allegiance ; and both he and De Lacy 
had united their forces to assist Cathal, son of the late king 
Roderick. This revolt highly incensed John, who sum- 
moned De Courcy to appear before him and do him homage ; 
but the summons was treated with contempt. Hugh de 
Lacy, along with his brother Walter, having, in the mean- 
time, regained the royal favour, they were employed by 
the king to seize and send their former friend and ally 
prisoner to his majesty. This commission De Lacy readily 
undertook to execute, but was compelled to resort to 
treachery; for having refused to meet De Courcy in 
single combat, he offered a large reward to any person who 
would deliver him into his hands dead or alive ; he likewise 
bribed some of his personal attendants, who attacked De 
Courcy while performing his devotions, and killed some of 
his retainers. But De Courcy killed no fewer than thir- 
teen of his assailants before he could be subdued, and sur- 
rendered into the hands of De Lacy ; who, with strict con* 
listency of conduct, rewarded his agents with the promised 
money, and then with the gibbet, for he ordered every one 
of them to be hung. De Courcy was sent to England, 
where he was confined in the Tower, and might have re- 
mained there long enough had not a champion of Philip, 
king of France, appeared at the English court, offering to 
assert his master's right to Normandy in single combat. 
De Courcy was considered by John as a proper person to 
meet this challenge ; but it was with great reluctance that 
he at last gave his consent. The lists were accordingly 
erected, and on the two champions appearing, the French- 
man was so terrified at De Courcy's great size and stern 
aspect that he declined the combat and basely retired. 
Having won this bloodless victory the king gave him his 
liberty, restored him to his possessions, and in compliance 
with a singular request, granted to De Courcy and his heirs 
the privilege of standing covered in their first audience with 
the kings of England. 

John visited Ireland in the month of June, 1210. and 
icon after his landing several princes waited upon him to 
do him homage. In his retinue were several men of 
learning, by whose assistance a regular code of laws waa 
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drawn up and deposited in the exchequer of Dublin^ for 
the benefit of the land. That the execution of these laws 
might be effectually secured, John caused a new division 
of the king's lands into counties, over which sheriffs and 
other oficers were appointed. The twelve counties which 
were then established, viz. Dublin. Meath, Kildare, Argial* 
(now called Louth,) Katerlagb, Kilkenny, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary, mark the ex- 
tent of the Eoglish pale in the time of king John, as con- 
fined to a part of Leioster and Munster, and to those parts 
of Meath and Argial which lie in the province of Ulster. 
From this division it is also evident that the chiefs in the 
remote districts of Ulster refused acknowledging the sove- 
reignty of the English king. 

John resided only three months in Ireland, but attempted 
nothing worthy of attention beyond what we have men- 
tioned ; and on his departure appointed John de Grev, bishop 
of Norwich, governor, who held the situation for three 
years. In 1213 he was succeeded by Henry de Londres, 
archbishop of Dublin ; but the government was executed 
chiefly by deputy^ as the archbishop was generally in 
attendance on his royal master in England. The few re« 
maining years of this monarch's worthless reign presents 
DO new features with respect to Ireland, though it furnishes 
one of the most eminent in the annals of English history. 
John died at Newark in 1216, and was succeeded by his 
son Henry, the third of that name* who was only ten years 
of age. The earl of Pembroke was appointed regent during 
the minority of the young king ; and the Irish nobles, sti- 
mulated by a similar spirit of independence to what had 
impelled the English barons to extort from their late king 
the great bulwark of British freedom, sent a list of griev- 
ances to Pembroke, beseeching him to grant his protection 
for the better security of their immunities. Pembroke, 
who had formerly lived in Ireland, returned the best 
answer — a duplicate of Magna Charta, in which their rights 
and privileges were placed upon the same foundation with 
those of the English. Ireland was, by that charter, placed 
upon an equal footing with respect to its civil and political 
institutions, as the sister country, and 1217, the earl of 
Pembroke obtained for them a ratification of the charter, 
which commences as follows:-— *' The king to the arch- 
c 3 
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bishops, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, knights, and free 
tenants, and to all his faithful subjects in Ireland. In 
proof of our approbation of your fidelity to our father, 
irhich he has experienced, and which we are likely to ex- 
perience, we will, in consequence of your distinguished 
fidelity, that you and your heirs enjoy for ever, out of our 
fiftvour, and a gift to your kingdom, the liberties granted 
you by our father and ourselves." 

The English regent possessed large landed estates in 
Ireland, consequently he had a natural interest in its tran- 
quility, and therefore we find that during his regency the 
•ountry was comparatively quiet; but unfortunately he 
died in the year 1219, when several incursions into his 
estates in Meath were made by Hugh de Lacy and O'Nial 
of Tyr Owen, which caused the young earl of Pembroke 
to hasten over to Ireland to preserve his paternal property, 
when he commenced hostilities with De Lacy, which occa- 
sioned great havoc in Meath and the adjacent districts. 
From this period we may date the commencement of a 
▼iolent and seditious era, which, with little diminution, 
continued during the four ensuing reigns. 

Hubert de Burgo, justiciary of England, was appointed 
deputy in 1219; and as his substitute, he sent his kinsman, 
Richard de fiurgo, during whose administration, an order 
was transmitted from England, commanding him at a cer- 
tain day and place to summon " the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, freeholders, and 
aheriffs, and in their presence to cause to be read publicly 
the charter of king John, and that in obedience to it they 
should swear to observe the English laws and customs in 
Ireland, and that in behalf of the king, he should command 
the laws and customs contained in the said charter to be 
firmly observed in the several counties of Ireland, of which 
public proclamation should be made in each of them respec- 
tively, that none might presume to disobey his majesty's 
command." This was certainly an admission to the En- 
glish laws and privileges in their fullest extent, of all Irish- 
men who renounced their ancient system of polity, and 
agreed to hold their lands by English tenure. 

We may now pass over several years of distraction and 
disorder, of bloodshed and rebellion. The next remarkable 
passage we find in the history of Ireland is the grant of 
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that country made by Henry to bis son, prince Edward, ia 
1253. A marriage had been projected between tbat prince 
and the infanta of Spain ; and his father granted with cer- 
tain exception8» the kingdom of Ireland to Edward and 
his heirs for ever, provided, however, tbat it should always 
be connected with, and dependent on, the crown of England. 
In consequence of this grant the general appointments 
under government were afterwards made in the name of 
prince Edward, though his father frequently interfered, 
lest the ambition of the son, so predominant during his 
future life, should successfully arrogate to himself a domin- 
ion in Ireland independent of all allegiance to the English 
government. There yet exists an authentic document, 
which proves, according to Mr. Mollyneux, the antiquity 
of the Irish parliament, and that, without their consent, 
neither men nor money could be raised in Ireland, what- 
ever might be the emergency ; and as a further evidence of 
this being the case, we may remark, that while Henry was 
engaged in a war on the continent, in defence of his French 
territories, and short of money to carry it on, his queen 
transmitted to Ireland the following requisition : — "To the 
archbishops, bishops, &c. intreating from them assistance 
of men and money against the king of Castile^ who had 
invaded Oascony, the compliance with which would turn 
to their iminortal honour." 

Upon the death of Henry III., after a reign of fifty- six 
years, he was succeeded by his son Edward, the first of 
that name. Notwithstanding the grant that he had re- 
ceived of Ireland from his father, it does not appear that, 
during the whole thirty-five years which he reigned, one 
state act of his, with respect to that country, has been 
recorded by any historians. We may, however, observe 
tome few occurrences during this period which demand 
attention. In the year 1272, the people of Ireland, con- 
vinced that they had no prospect of expelling the English 
from their country, were anxious to exchange their state 
of tributary vassalage for the security and advantage of 
English subjects ; and in order to attain that desirable 
object, they ofiPered 8,000 marks to the king of England, 
provided he would grant the full participation of the En- 
glish laws, without distinction, to all the inhabitants oi 
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Ireland. Edward condescended to return the following 
ftnawer to this application : — 

" Edward, by the grace of God, king of England, lord 
of Ireland, duke of Aquitain, to our truly and well beloved 
llobert de UIFord, Justiciary of Ireland, greeting : 

*' The improvement of the state and peace of our land of 
Ireland, signified to us by your letter, gives us exceeding 
joy and pleasure. We entirely commend your diligence 
in this matter, hoping (by the Divine assistance) that the 
things there begun so happily by you shall, as far as in you 
lieth, be still further prosecuted with the greater vigour 
•od success. 

"And whereas the community of Ireland hath made a 
tender to us of 8,000 marks, on condition that we grant 
to them the laws of England to be used in the aforesaid 
land, we will you to know, that inasmuch as the laws used 
by the Irish are hateful to God, and repugnant to all justice, 
and having held diligent conference and full deliberation 
with our council on this matter, it seems sufficiently expe- 
dient to us and to our council, to grant to them the En- 
glish laws ; provided always that the general consent of 
our people, or at least of the nobles and prelates of that 
land well affected to us, shall uniformly concur in this 
behalf. 

" We therefore command you, that having entered into 
treaty with these Irish people, and examined diligently into 
the wills of our commons, prelates, and nobles, well aiffect- 
ed to us in this behalf, and having agreed between you and 
tbem on the highest fine of money that you can obtain on 
this account, to be paid to us, you do with the consent of 
all; or at least of the greater and sounder part aforesaid, 
make such a composition with the said people, in the pre- 
mises, as you shall judge in your diligence to be most ex- 
pedient for our honour and interest. Provided, however, 
that these people shall hold in readiness a body of good 
and stout footmen, amounting to such a number as you 
•hall agree upon with them for one turn only, to repair to 
us when we shall think fit to demand them." 

This last proviso of Edward's, for " a body of good and 
•tout footmen," without a doubt had reference to his in- 
tended subjugation of Scotland, which he expected ta 
accomplish in one turn oii/y « If such were his expectations^ 
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the exploits of the undaunted Wallace, and the heroic 
Bruce, inform us how wofully he was disappointed. Still 
Mre cannot refrain from remarking how disgraceful it was 
in the people of Ireland at the time they were themselves 
feeling all the horrors of a galling slavery, to voluntarily 
lend their aid in riveting the fetters upon a people deter- 
mined to he free, and whose love of freedom enabled them 
successfully to oppose the giant power of the tyrant, com- 
bined as it was with the hordes of Welsh and Irish soldiers 
whom he had forcibly reduced under his commands. The 
war of liberty sustained by Scotland for so many years » 
presented a lesson to the Irish people, which, if properlj 
taken advantage of at the time would have now freed the 
world from the everlasting complaint of Ireland's woes. 
Irishmen are now convinced of this fact when it is too late 
to remedy the faults of their forefathers. 

llie views of Edward were, however, thwarted on this 
occasion by the rapacity of his own servants, who to for- 
ward their own purposes prevented a convention of the 
barons and other subjects in Ireland ; and the king's ear 
was poisoned, as it has been in latter times by the repre- 
sentations of interested individuals : and so completely 
were the royal views frustrated, that during his reign 
several individuals of the Irish race were necessitated to 
petition for particular charters of freedom on their inter- 
marriages with English females. The Irish finding 
themselves neglected and refused to be allowed to rank on 
an equality with their subjugators, and justly indignant at 
the haughty disregard with which all their assurances of 
fidelity were treated, resorted to the fatal but inevitable 
means of redress, which are alone left to those who have 
no mercy to expect, and who can hope for no justice but 
what they arrest from their oppressors. They were still 
unsubdued in their hearts : in their thoughts liberty had 
still upheld her shrine, and they bowed before it with the 
generous enthusiasm of their character, and worshipped the 
goddess with honest sincerity. From that remote period 
we might trace the origin of those measures which have, 
century after century, been transferring the cordial allegi- 
ance of the Irish people. The English government scorned 
to soothe a nation it could not entirely subdue ; and 
preferred the questionable obedience paid to the svvoid «xi4 
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the law, to that submission which might have been obtained 
by conciliation. The people of Ireland, however, impatient 
of such austerity, made their tyrants feel that it is more 
troublesome to oppress a brave and devoted people than to 
conquer them by kindness. The speaker of the Irish house 
of commons (Sir John Davies) in the reign of James I. 
makes the following just reflections upon the state of the 
Irish people in his time, and they are entitled to consider- 
ation: "As long" says he," as the Irish were out of the 
protection of the law, so as every Englishman might oppress, 
«poil» and kill them, without controulment, how was it 
possible they should be other than outlaws and enemies to 
the crown of England ? If the king would not admit them to 
the condition of subjects, bow could they acknowledge and 
obey him as their sovereign ? and in a word if the English 
would neither in peace govern them by the law.nor in war root 
them out by the sword, must they not oieeds be pricks in 
their eyes, and thorns in their sides, till the world's end.'' 
Such was the state of the Irish people during the reign 
of James I., such has been their state nearly ever since, 
and such was their state at the time of Edward 1. The 
stupidity of the English government under Edward is 
astonishing. Possessing nothing like the entire anthority 
over Ireland, they divided the whole country among ten 
English families, who styled themselves lords and owners 
of the soil. Nothing was left for the natives ; and it has 
been confidently asserted by several Irish annalists, that 
for more than three centuries after the invasion, not a single 
grant of land was made to a native of Ireland, except one 
during the minority of Henry III. to the king of Tbomond, 
and the treaty with the king of Connaught. The English 
settlers were, in fact, a sort of petty sovereigns; while that 
portion of the native Irish who resided within the pale were 
reduced to a state of the most disgraceful vassalage and 
servitude. Still however, Edward notwithstanding the 
oruel treatment which they received, endeavoured to draw 
from his Irish subjects the sam^ contributions as their 
English brethren, while they were refused all the privileges 
which such contributions might be expected to procure, 
in 1295, he tried to avail himself of the pope's assistance, 
for the purpose of obtaining a grant of the tenth of all the 
^revenues of the Irish clergy* The pretence for this exAC- 
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tion was an expedition to the Holy Land, but in fact it wa» 
intended to assist in carrying on the war against Scotland. 
The clergy of Ireland, however, were less disposed than 
their English brethren to submit to the pope's interference 
in temporal affairs, they therefore flatly refused to comply 
with Edward's demand. With the laity of Ireland he wat 
more successful, as they, with some reluctance however, 
granted him a fifteenth of their effects. 

The most important feature which marks the history of 
this unfortunate country duiing the reign of Edward was 
the assembling in 1295, the first regular parliament which 
Ireland could be said to possess ; and many of the provis- 
sions which it enacted were beneficial to the people. 

Mr. Plowden, from whom we have already extrak^ted, 
says " It was enacted that tenants of every degree should 
provide according to their rank towards a militia, and that 
absentees should contribute out of their Irish revenues to 
that establishment. It was also enacted that in particular 
incursions of the Irish, the neighbouring settlers, who 
should not attempt to assist the government, or repel the 
invasion, should for their wilful neglect be liable to pay 
damages to their suffering neighbours. And in order to 
prevent the national evil of frequent military expeditions 
by the great lords, it was also ordained that in future no 
lord should make war but by licence of the chief governor, 
or by special mandate of the king. Several other whole- 
some ordinances of like, though subordinate tendency, were 
passed by the express order of Edward, who, it appears, 
really wished to promote the welfare of Ireland, though in 
80 doing he forgot not his own interest, however, he was 
thwarted in it by the mal-administration of this distant 
government. In cases of any sudden insurrection of the 
Irish, when the chief governor was at a distance, it was 
farther enacted, that from the moment hostilities commen- 
ced, the country attacked should instantly, and without 
farther orders, rise in arms, and maintain the war at their 
own charges, without intermission or suspension, till the 
enemy should be reduced, or consent to cessation, or the 
chief governor should otherwise direct. And in order to 
deprive the enemy of their usual shelter, every lord was 
directed to repair and clear the roads through his woods 
and forests, to make bridges, pathways, and other proYiaion^ 
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tor trtTersing the country with readiness and security, and 
pursuing the insurgents into their retreats. And for the 
purpoie of preventing any mistake between Englishmen 
and Irishmen (for killing the latter there was no punish- 
ment !) it was still further enacted, that all Englishmen 
should conform strictly to the garb and tonsure of their 
own countrymen, at least in the tonsure of their hair, on 
pain of seizure of their lands or chattels, and imprisonment 
of their persons. And lastly, two lords in every county 
and liberty in which Irishmen were resident, were, in the 
absence of the chief governor, vested with power to treat 
with the Irish in a)l matters in which the public tranquility 
was concerned." 

While perusing these enactments we must acknowledge 
the propriety ot some of them ; but we must also feel in- 
dignant at that brutal policy which excluded the natives of 
the soil from the common rights of humanity, by rendering 
an Irishman's life of no value in the eyes of his oppressors ; 
it strongly marks the ferocity of the English government 
towards Ireland, and not only extenuates, but fully justifies 
every act by which Irishmen have endeavoured to retaliate 
upon their cruel persecutors, who created such a hateful 
distinction which degraded them beneath the beasts of the 
field, for at the time when it was considered no crime to 
take the life of an Irishman, there were several strict laws 
against the killing of animals of the chase, and a hare or a 
deer was of more value in the opinion of the English 
ffovernment than a man, if that man happened to be an 
Irishman ! Are we to be surprised, therefore, that insur- 
rections, and wars, and tumults, should mark this period 
of Irish history ? Such, however, was the fact, and the En- 
glish settlers found it no easy matter to maintain themselves 
even in the province of Leinster, where rebellion was rapidly 
spreading, and every thing bore the appearance of danger, 
when Edward died in 1307. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Edward II. The Irish enter into a treaty with the yictorioas king 
of Scotland. Edward Bmce lands in Ireland. Is crowned king. 
His death. Edward III. Varioas legislative measures. Cruelty 
of some of them. Richard II. and Henry IV. The duke of 
Lancaster. Henry Y. and VI. Duke of York lieutenant. His 
popularity. Edward lY. and Y. Richard III. and Henry Yll, 
The imposture of Simnel and Warheck. Poyning's law. 

On the death of Edward I. he was succeeded hy his son, 
Edward II. whose first act with respect to Ireland was to 
make that devoted country a partaker of the worthless sys- 
tern which marked his whole reign, and led to his lament- 
able end. The favourite of Edward, Piers Gaveston, who 
had rendered himself so intolerahle in England, that the 
nobility extorted a reluctant promise from the king that he 
would banish him entirely from his dominions* which was 
further enforced by a threatened excommunication from 
the clergy if he should venture to return. But Edward, 
unwilling to separate himself from this minion, instead of 
banishing Gaveston to the continent, as his nobles expect- 
ed, appointed him his vicegerent in Ireland, and accompa- 
nied him as far as Bristol. Gaveston was extremely 
popular on his first arrival in Ireland, both with the En- 
glish and the natives, on account of his bold and adventar* 
ous spirit, his love of magnificence, and his personal 
endowments ; by his activity and zeal he was soon enabled 
to allay the rebellious spirit that prevailed. He had no 
sooner tranquilised the country, than he commenced 
erecting castles, and opening communications throughout 
the territory belonging to England. But this popularity 
created envy. Richard, eail of Ulster, no less affected by 
bis prosperity than by his great pomp, endeavoured first 
to vie with him in splendour, and then to counteract his 
successes by hostilities. The earl of Ulster was the most 
powerful chieftain at that period in Ireland ; but before his 
jealousies were proclaimed Gaveston was recalled to 
England, and the earl was shortly after invested with full 
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power to condade a treaty with Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, whose ambassadors attended upon £dward*8 
plenipotentiary in Ireland. 

This was undoubtedly bad policy on the part of the 
English govemment, to conclude a tieaty of peace with 
Scotland upon much more advantageous terms than had 
ever been offered to the Irish, and at the same time to con- 
clude that treaty in Ireland, thus proclaiming to the people 
of that country the degradation under which they laboured. 
It is well known that peace wai at that time actually 
necessary to the English, being immediately after tbeir 
disgraceful defeat at the memorable battle of Bannockburn : 
but another place might have been appointed than Ireland 
for settling the negotiations ; it was a wanton insult upon 
the feelings of the Irish people, and they understood it as 
such ; their hatred of their oppressors was nothing abated ; 
and they implored the patriot Bruce tu assist them in re- 
gaining their liberties, and to avenge themselves on hia 
and their enemies ; and to accomplish their designs they 
even offered to receive a king from Scotland. This request 
was too agreeable to the chivalrous spirit of Bruce, who 
had so lately cleared his own country of the common ene- 
my, that he immediately consented to assist them in their 
efforts, and at the same time named his brother Edward as 
their future sovereign. The chieftains opposed to the 
English gladly accepted the offer, and the intelligence was 
received with the greatest joy throughout the whole coun- 
try. Edward Bruce, with 6,000 veteran warriors, bred to 
the field under Wallace and Bruce, landed in Ulster, in 
May, 1315, to uphold his claim to his new kingdom. His 
standard was uo sooner unfolded than hundreds of his new 
subjects daily flocked to it. Now did the pent-up spirit of 
revenge burst forth — the English settlers were murdered 
without remorse, and their dwellings and goods of every 
description committed to the flames. In a very short time 
nearly the whole of Ireland had declared in favour of the 
Scots. Bloody battles were fought, desolation and famine 
followed in their train; while Edward Bruce, whose 
career had been uncommonly victorious, was crowned king 
of Irelapd. 

Robert Bruce, meanwhile, after having settled the affairs 
of his own country and appointed a regency, repaired to 
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Ireland with another band of veterans to asMst his brother 
by his experience ; but after a short time he was compelled 
to return, which he did with the less reluctance, as 
Edward's prospects of expelling the English from Ireland 
were favourable; but he left a considerable part of his 
forces behind him, which were daily augmented by acces- 
sions of numbers from among the persecuted natives. The 
English settlers finding, in this deplorable state of affairs, 
that they need expect no assistance from the government 
at home determined upon asserting their own rights, and 
an effective association was soon formed among some of 
the principal English lords. The English monarch, though 
be could not, or rather would not, give them more sub« 
stantial assistance, he had no hesitation in condescending 
to bestow upon them his royal favour. 

The English leaders no sooner found themselves sup- 
ported by sufficient numbers than they marched into Con- 
naught, with the especial intention of chastising Fedlim 
O'Connor, who had shown an inclination to regain his 
liberty by joining the Scots. His forces were collected 
near the town of Arhunree, where both parties met, and a 
sanguinary battle ensued, which terminated favourably for 
the English. This defeat, however, exerted no influence 
upon Edward Bruce, who continued his victorious but 
devastating career to the very walls of Dublin. 

The situation of the English settlers became daily more 
miserable, and Edward 11. who appears to have had more 
faith in spiritual censures than in armed men, had recourse 
to the papal court imploring aid for his Irish territories* 
trusting that his subjects in Ireland would be more obedient 
to the commands of his holiness than the Scotch had been, 
who set at naught all the bulls which had been fulminated 
against them by the court of Rome. The pope accordingly 
issued a solemn sentence of excommunication against all 
the enemies of the king of England, more especially against 
those who were aiding and abetting the invasion of Ireland 
by Edward Bruce. This manceuvre was anticipated, and 
the Irish were prepared to meet it with a statement of their 
grievances, and of the many oppressions under which they 
suffered, as a justification, or at least an extenuation of 
their proceedings against the English. We extract the 
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III. who did Tery little for Ireland. His whole reign in* 
deed. ** was an uninterrupted tissue of the defection and 
reduction, confiscation and relapse, punishment and revenge 
of different chieftains, both English and Irish." In the year 
of his accession, a parliament was assembled at Dublin, and 
another at Kilkenny, but at neither of which was any thing 
of importance effected. In 1331, a papal bull was issued 
excommunicating the lawless Irish ; but the only reply to 
this was an invasion of the county of Wexford. Edward 
^as recommended by his parliament to repair to Ireland in 
person, and for this purpose forces were raised, and ships 
victualled for their transport. The same parliament, how- 
ever, having changed their mind, advised him not to go, 
and the good king ordering his troops to be disbanded, 
remained at home ; but he issued a commission to the 
prior of the hospital of St. John's of Jerusalem, in Ireland, 
to treat with the rebel captains, and grant them such terms 
as he might think necessary. But the king's revocation 
of all the grants that had been made in favour of the Irish, 
either by his father or himself, was the most memorable 
transaction of this reign, and spread universal discontent ; 
80 much was this the case, that Prynne observes, "It 
(Ireland) was upon the point of being lost for ever out of 
the kings of England's hands." In order to allay this 
commotion. Sir John Morris, chief governor of Ireland, 
summoned a parliament to meet at Dublin in the month of 
October ; but a more general parliament was announced 
by the mayors of the king's city and principal nobility and 
gentry, to be held at Kilkenny, in November. In this 
parliament it was ordained, that ambassadors should pro- 
ceed with all speed to the king of England, to protest 
"against his ministers," unequal and unjust government 
in Ireland, and to intimate that from henceforth they nei« . 
ther could nor would endure the realm of Ireland to be 
ruled by his ministers as it had wont to be ; and particu* 
larly they complained of them in the following questions : 
*' Imprimis, How a land full of wars could be governed by 
him that was unskilful in war ? Secondly, How a minister 
or officer of the king should in a short time grow to so 
much wealth ? Thirdly, How it came to pass that the 
king was never the richer for Ireland ?" 
These interrogatories attracted the attention of the king» 
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and Tarions regulations were adopted to provide for the 
redress of their grievances. In 1331, however, while the 
doke of Clarence was lord lieutenant of Ireland, the famous 
statute of Kilkenny was passed, of which the following i» 
the substance. 

By this statute ''It was enacted, that intermarriages 
with the natives, or any connection with them as fosterers^ 
or in the way of gossipred, should be punished as high 
treason ; that the use of their name, language, apparel or 
customs, should be punished with the forfeiture of their 
lands and tenements ; that to submit to be governed by 
the Brehon laws was treasonable ; that the English should 
prohibit the Irish from grazing upon their lands ; that 
they should not be admitted to any benefice or religious 
privilege ; or entertain their bards ; that it was felony to 
compel English subjects to submit to the law of coygne 
and livery ; tl^at sanctuaries were not to afford protection 
to traitors and felons ; that wardens should be appointed 
to estimate the number of men and armour which each of 
the king's Irish vassals was obliged to provide for military 
service." 

This list of threatened punishments, without one single 
promised reward is an additional proof of that tyranny 
which the English continued to exercise, and which more 
than justified that spirit of rebellion which has uniformly 
deformed the annals of the Irish nation. Some writers 
have been bold enough to assert, in the very face of this 
celebrated act of legislature, that Edward III. to the very 
end of his reign, constantly exhibited his anxiety to do 
justice to his Irish subjects ; but what that justice was, we 
think is fully described in the statute of Kilkenny. What- 
ever might be Edward's disposition to conciliate his Irish 
subjects, his frequent changes of governors were fatal to 
the carrying on of any extended series of measures for the 
amelioration of the numerous oppressions under which that 
country had so long groaned. During the reign of Edward 
III. which continued fifty years, we find that no fewer than 
forty- three chief governors were appointed for conducting 
the affairs of Ireland ; a circumstance of itself calculated 
to defeat any purpose of reformation in that country ; and 
sufficiently explanatory of the fact, that Edward at his 
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death left his Irish subjects just as he found them at his 
accession — rebellious and dissatis^ed. 

Richard II. his successor, adopted the same mischierous 
policy, and during a reign of twenty- two years he appoint^ 
ed twenty-five governors of Ireland ; a rapidity of 8ucce8<« 
sion which causes Mr. Plowden to remark, that " making 
reasonable allowances for the uncertainty of weather, the 
slowness of travelling, and tbe general difficulties of com^ 
munioation in those days, the averaged intervals of each 
appointment and recall would scarcely cover the term of 
nine calendar months/' It was not before the commence* 
ment of the fifteenth century that any change in this ridi' 
culous policy was recorded, when we find that the duke of 
Lancaster, eldest son of Henry IV. was appointed governor 
of Ireland for twenty-one years. The arrival of bis royal 
highness in Ireland gave a weight and stability to the En- 
glish government, whose provinces were for a time cleared 
of tbe numerous bands of robbers which had harassed the 
country from the commencement of his father's reign< 
But all the benefits which might have resulted from the 
permanent establishment of the duke of Lancaster, were 
frustrated by his recall to England, on account of tbe vari- 
ous troubles which agitated that country, and threatened 
to overthrow the usurped authority of his father ; so that* 
according to Sir John Davies, " the seed of reformation 
took no root at all" in Ireland. 

The earl of Ormond, who was chief justice, convened a 
parliament in the fifth year of Henry's reign, which con<« 
firmed the famous statute of Kilkenny ; but if we are to 
believe the Irish annalists, parlian^nts were peculiarly oh- 
noxious to the natives, for it is remarked that during one 
of these held in the fourteenth year of thisjeign, "the Iiisb 
fell to burning in divers places, as they had often done in 
parliament times." 

During this turbulent reign the duke of Lancaster wa* 
appointed lord*lieiitenant of Ireland two different 'times, 
the first for a term of twelve years, and the second lot 
seven years. The agreement he made on his last appoint- 
ment is carious ; lor, besides the proviuon made for hitf 
attendants and their pay, h« was allowed, at the king'tf 
charge, to transport a faaaly or two oat of every parish ia 
England to populate Ireland. With regard to this singular 
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agreement Mr. Plowden remarks, " Had this proTision been 
acted upon, an influx of above 20,000 indigent individuals 
might have been thrown upon a distressed country, which 
from the long continuance of war and famine, was little 
able to support its own population. This appears to have 
been the first idea of plantations in Ireland, afterwards so 
fatally mischievous to that country. He was also enabled 
to grant benefices, and appoint his own deputy. It was 
further provided, tbat all the demesnes of the crown should 
be resumed, and the acts of absentees executed. Some 
historians relate that the duke of Lancaster was wounded 
under the the walls of Dublin ; but they all agree that he 
returned to England within three months of his last 
appointment. Nothing important to Ireland happened 
during the remainder of this reign. Sir J. Davies, indeed, 
has remarked that ' after this the state of England had no 
leisure to think of a general reformation in the realm, till 
the civil dissensions of England were appeased, and the 
peace of that kingdom settled by Henry VII.' " 

Henry V. succeeded his father, with every auspicious 
hope of his people ; but with respect to Ireland his reign 
was little else than a dreary blank, as he was too much occu- 
pied with the recovery of his French territories, to pay 
much attention to his Irish subjects ; but the most remark- 
able event was an act passed by the English parliament, in 
1416, imposing penalties on Irish prelates for appointing 
Irishmen to benefices in England, or bringing Irishmen 
to parliament, lest they should disclose the councils of 
England to the rebels of their own country. Although 
the injustice of this act, as well as its impolicy, were obvi- 
ous, it was so far rendered operative as to force all Irishmen 
out of England. As if nothing was considered sufficient 
for the degradation of this suffering people, we find another 
tyrannical law passed during the reign of Henry VI. in 
1425, by which it was enacted, that if any Irishmen were 
found with their upper lips unshaven for a fortnight, (it 
was the fashion in Ireland to wear the beard on the upper 
Up) it should be lawful for any man to take them and their 
goods as Irish enemies, and as such to hold them to 
ransom. 

We find the duke of York appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1449 for the space of ten years, upon the expresa 
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condition of receiving the whole revenue of Ireland without 
account, with an immediate advance of 2000 marks, and (in 
annual pension of 2000 more from England ; of disposinif 
of all offices ; of levying such forces as he should see fit, 
of being allowed to let the king's lands ; of appointing his 
own deputy ; and of returning to England when he thought 
proper. The reader of English history will perceive that 
by this last stipulation the duke was aware of the machi- 
nations that were in contemplation against him, and were 
the cause of his being removed from the calamitous scenes 
at home in which he was destined to act so prominent a 
part. He repaired to his government, however, where he 
exhibited great splendour and magnificience, and received 
the people of Ireland with an affability to which they had 
long being stran8:ers. To the polished manners of a prince 
he added the policy of a statesman, and was particularly 
anxious to confer his favour equally on the heads of the two 
leading factions that then divided the country, the Geraldines 
and the Butlers. His administration of power was wisely 
and beneficially exerted ; but it was soon manifest that all 
the acts of his government had a direct tendency to promote 
his views against the English crown. Indeed he did not 
endeavour to conceal his projects, and when he signified 
his intention of returning to England, orders were sent by 
the government to the sheriffs of Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Wales, commanding them to oppose his landing ; but he 
successfully eluded their vigilance, and speedily made his 
appearance in London, having left the earl of Ormond as 
his deputy in Ireland. Being defeated by the Lancastrians 
at Blore Heath, in 1455, he returned to Ireland, where he was 
joyfully received. The duke of York had been attainted by 
an English parliament ; but that attainder by no means 
diminished the fidelity of his Irish subjects, but the reverse, 
as they almost unanimously declared in favour of the duke 
and asserted their determination to support his cause to the 
last. The English government sent over warrants to 
apprehend some of the leading Yorkists, who had fled to 
Ireland for shelter, and to bring them to justice; but York 
interposed his power, and the true value of the king's 
authority was at once obvious. The vicerory not only pre- 
vented the warrants from being put in force, but he 
prevailed upon the parliaaient of Ireland to enact a law. 
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making it high treascm for any person, under pretence of 
any writs, privy seals, or other authority to attach or dis- 
turb the persons of strangers in Ireknd. Nor was this 
law suffered to remain long as a dead letter ; an English 
agent being sent into Ireland to attach some of the 
Yorkists* was immediately seized, tried, condemned, and 
^Lecuted as a traitor. 

The duke of York remained in Ireland until 1460, when 
the success of his party induced him to return to England. 
On his arrival in London, accompanied by a numerous 
body of Irish adherents, he was declared successor to 
H«nry by a parliament assembled for the express purpose ; 
but the ambitious and intriguing Margaret of Anjou, 
queen of Henry, collected together a powerful army in 
the north to oppose him, and the duke, who hastened to 
meet this force with a very inferior one of his own. was 
slain at the battle of Wakefield, and with him fell the 
fondest hopes of his party. The remainder of the reign of 
Henry VI. contains nothing worthy to be recorded as far 
as regards our present object. 

Edward IV. commenced his reign in 1461, and appoint- 
ed his brother, the duke of Clarence, to the lieutenancy of 
Ireland foi' life ; but on the restoration of Henry, through 
the interposition of the earl of Warwick, in 1470, we find 
him restricted by a new patent to the office for twenty 
years only ; the earl of Kildare was his deputy. During 
his holding the situation, nothing of importance occurred ; 
and the same may be said of the brief reigns of Edward V. 
and Richard III. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was elected king by the accla- 
mations of his soldiers, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
and as he united in his own person all the claims of the 
York and Lancaster factions, his accession healed the 
wounds of civil war, and promised peace to the kingdom. 
The earl of Kildare was continued in his ofiice of lord- 
deputy of Ireland, and his brother was appointed lord- 
chancellor. This country now became the scene of a most 
singular transaction. " One Lambert Simnel," says Bar- 
low, '* had been artfully tutored by Richard Simon, a priest 
of Oxford, to revive the extinct claims of the house of 
York. A report prevailing that the earl of Warwick, son 
of the late duke of Clarence, who had been bom in the 
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castle of Dublin, had escaped from the tower. Sim&el* 
who was a youth of comely and interesting appearance, 
was instructed to personate him, and to avoid any untoward 
mischance which might defeat the success of the scheme. 
Ireland was selected as the fit theatre of its first exhibition. 
Simnel accordingly arrived in Dublin, in 1486, and pre- 
sented himself to the lord deputy as the son of Clarence, 
and he exclaimed vehemently against what he artfully pro- 
nounced the usurpation of the earl of Richmond. The 
scheme was successful, and the news was soon spread 
abroad that the earl of Warwick had arrived. The people 
of Dublin instantly declared in his favour, and their exam- 
ple was followed by all the nation, except the citizens of 
Waterford, the prelates of Cashel, Tuam, Clogher and 
Ossory, the family of Butler, and the baron of Houth. 
These, however, were unable successfully to oppose the 
popular contagion. In a few days Simnel was solemnly 
proclaimed king by the name of Edward VI. and the earl of 
Kildare summoned the citizens of Waterford to proclaim 
the new king also. To this summons they returned an 
indignant answer, but the bearer of it was ordered to be 
hung. Meanwhile. Henry felt some alarm, and caused the 
captive earl of Warwick to be taken from the Tower, and 
publicly led in procession through the streets of London, 
in order to convince the world that he was still a prisoner, | 
and that Simnel was consequently a notorious imposter. 
This had no effect, however, in defeating the scheme, for 
Simnel was still more solemnly crowned in the cathedral 
of Christ- church, Dubiin, attended by the lord- deputy, the 
officers of state, the English nobles, and all the adherents 
to the house of York. The young adventurer, to keep up 
the solemn mockery, summoned a parliament, in which 
laws were enacted, and subsidies granted, and the utmost 
vengeance was denounced against all those who should 
presume to question his right to the throne. The city of 
Waterford was pre-eminently noticed in this denunciation 
of revenge, and its possessions and franchises were declared 
forfeited, in consequence of their pertinacious resistance to 
the new government. The ultimate issue of the business 
was that Simnel, attended by a large force, and with many 
men of note in his train, landed in England, in 1487, where 
Henry engaged with him near the village of Stoke, in the 
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(tioiiiity of Nottingfaam, and, aftei a well contested battle, 
gained a complete victory. The greater part of Simnel's 
adherents fell in the conflict, and Simnel himself was taken 
prisoner, as well as his first instigator, Simon the priest* 
Simon was sent to prison, and there paid the forfeit of hia 
crimes ; but Simnel was reserved for a still deeper humili- 
ation. He was consigned by Henry to a menial situatioa 
in his kitchen ; in which inglorious servitude the pseudo 
monarch passed the rest of his days. Meanwhile those Irish 
lords who had abetted his scheme, were busy in imploring 
and obtaining pardon from the king, whose deposition they 
would have accomplished if they could. It was the policy 
of Henry to grant them that pardon, and Kildare was ac- 
cordingly retained in his government, with the assurance, 
however, that the continuance of royal grace would depend 
upon its future royalty. This royal amnesty, however, did 
not entirely extinguish all the personal animosity that 
reigned between some of the contending nobles. Desmond, 
O'Carrol. M'Carthy, O'Nial, O'Dounel, and others, made 
war and peace with each other, as if they had been inde- 
pendent princes rather than tributary subjects." 

It might have been naturally supposed that the failure 
bf Simnel's scheme would have prevented any similar im- 
posture in future; but such was not the case. Perkin 
Warbeck, the son of a Flemish Jew, was chosen, shortly 
after Simnel's discomfiture, to assume the character of 
Richard Plantagenot, who was also represented as having 
escaped from the tower ; and Ireland was selected as the 
theatre of action. Henry, by removing the earl of Kildare 
from his govemmtot, and appointing the archbishop of 
Dublin as his successor, hoped to frustrate the intentions 
of the adherents to the house of York^ The dismissal o^ 
Kildare produced a ferment in Ireland; and while thei 
country was in a state of commotion, Perkin Warbeck 
landed on the southern coast, and entered the city of Cork 
as Richard Plantagenot, unattended by any army or retinue 
whatever. His stay was but short, but still long enough 
to arouse the jealousies that already prevailed ; and the 
archbishop of Dublin was summoned to England, to givo 
an account of his administration to the king. Sir Edward 
Poynings was appointed deputy, and invested with full 
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powers to hear all complaints and decide all controversies^ 
to punish delinquencies, to reward merit, and to suppress 
all turbulence and discontent among the Irish. In 1495 
he marched against Warbeck, who had once more rallied 
the Yorkists in Ireland under his banner, and defeated him; 
after which he summoned a parliament at Drogheda» in 
which many acts were passed, and among them that cele- 
brated statute, called Poyning's law, a law which was 
repealed towards the close of the last century, and was 
hailed as the first signal of Irish independence. It is 
necessary that the history of this law should be understood, 
and we will here lay before our readers Mr. Plowden's 
detail of its nature and origin. 

" Twenty-three different statutes were enacted for the 
purposes of settling the validity of many former statutes 
and ordinances, which bad been ordained by parliaments or 
conventions of contested jurisdiction, of securing the pale 
against the incurNons of the Irish, of extending the English 
law throughout the whole of the island, and introducing 
several regulations for the internal management of that 
kingdom. To effectuate this, an act was passed, whereby 
all statutes made in England before that time were estab- 
lished and made of force in Ireland ; and for keeping up in 
future a complete English ascendency and control in the 
English cabinet over the legislature of Ireland, it was 
enacted, at the request of the Commons of the land of Ire- 
land, that no parliament should be there holden, ' but at 
such season as the king's lieutenant and council should 
first certify to the king under the great seal of that laad, 
the causes and considerations, and all such acts as to them 
seemeth should pass in the same parliament, and such 
causes, considerations, and acts, affirmed by the king and 
his council, to be good and expedient for that land, and 
his licence thereupon, as well in afiLrmation of the said 
causes and acts, as to summon the said parliament under 
the great seal of England had and obtained.' No parlia- 
ment was thenceforth to be holden in Ireland, but under 
this badge of submission to the English cabinet. Thus in 
the most extended view of the Irish legislature, was their 
parliament confined to a mere negative voice against the 
direction or approbation of the English cabinet. This 
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limitation of the Irish parliament to the Veto, has from the 
time of its passing heen the constant theme of complaint 
from tiie Irish, and the occasion of too despotic a sway of 
the English government over the Irish parliament. 

*' All the Irish patriots throughout the whole of the last 
century uniformly decry Poyning's law as a most uncon- 
<stitutional national grievance. As this statute precluded 
any law from being proposed, but such as had been pre- 
conceiTed before the parliament was in being which occa- 
«ioned many inconveniences, and made frequent dissolutions 
necessary, it was provided by statute 3rd and 4th of Philip 
and Mary, chap. 4, that any new proposition might be 
certified to England in the usual forms, even after the sum- 
mons and during the sessions of parliament. To remedy 
in some measure the inconvenience arising from these laws, 
the Irish lords and commons had adopted a mode of origi- 
nating laws in their own houses. A lord or commoner 
applied to the house of which he was a member, for leave 
to bring in the heads of a bill, which being granted by a 
majority of the house, the heads were proposed, received 
after a regular discussion, alteration and amendment, and 
having passed through all the forms of pariiamentary order, 
paragraph by paragraph, and being perfected to the satis- 
faction of the house, where they had originated, they were 
sent to the Irish privy council, in order to be transmitted to 
the king of England. If these heads of bills were trans- 
mitted to England by the Irish privy council (which was 
not always the case) and were assented to by the king, 
they were then transmitted to Ireland, and if not negatived 
by either of the houses of parliament, they received a 
formal royal assent from the viceroy. These pre- legislative 
proceedings were incessantly complained of by the people 
of Ireland, as blighting in the bud the most promising 
fruit. When the heads of a bill prepared by the Irish lords 
.or commons dissatisfied the council, or displeased the 
viceroy, they were arrested in their course to the throne, 
and were in the technical language of the council ' put 
under the cushion,' whence they never reached the ear of 
majesty. When the heads (or practically speaking, the 
form or draught) of the bill came certified from the Irish 
cooncil to the king* it was immediately delivered to the 
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attorney-general of England, to be peroaed and aettled bj 
timself, or the aolicitor- general. It was, in fact, generallj 
done by som# conveyancing counsel, who had leianre to 
attend to it. In the year 1769, the inconveniency of thi« 
system was illustrated by a bill returned to Ireland, altered 
in seventy- four places, which bad been succesuvely revved 
by lord Tburlow, when attorney*general, lord Rosiyiik 
when solicitor-general, and Mr. Macnamara, a chambcf* 
fioonsel. The bill so metamorphosed was rejected by the 
commons of Ireland. The temporary duties expired some 
weeks before a new bill could be perfected; and in the 
meantime the merchants imported duty free. The com- 
missioners without any existing law, levied the duties, 
seized the goods, and lodged them in the king's stores. 
The merchant, with the posse comUaius, broke open the 
atores. and the goods were conveyed away in triumph/' 

As we will have frequent occasions, in the course of this 
work, of observing the working of Poyning's law, we will 
sot here stop to point out the degradation to which the 
Irish nation was subjected by it. 

In addition to several other legislative acts performed by 
the parliament at Drogheda, we may here mention the 
attainder of the late lord-deputy, the earl of Kildare, who, 
in a singular manner contrived to evade it. Being sum* 
jnoned to England to answer his accusers, he was admitted 
into the presence of the king. " I would advise you," 
aaid his majesty, "to provide yourself with counsel." 
" Yes," replied Kildare, " the ablest in the kingdom," and 
taking hold of the king's hand, added, " I will take your 
highness for my counsel against these false knaves.'* His 
majesty was flattered at the integrity thus implied, while 
he was not displeased at the liberty taken by the eail. In 
the course of his trial he was accused of burning the church 
of Cashel. " I know I did,'* frankly replied Kildare, '* but 
] thought the archbishop was in it." His prosecutors, at 
the conclusion of the tnal, perceiving that they had not 
proved the charges against him, at least to the satisfaction 
joi the king, they said to his majesty, " that all Ireland could 
not rule the earl." to which Henry promptly replied, " then 
that earl shall rule all Ireland." And he immediately 
appoiated bim lord-deputy of Irelandi in the place of Sir 
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Iwnrd PoTsings ; nor was it long before Kildare's grati- 
de for this generosity of condact was pat to the test» by 
e lebeliion of his son-in-law lord Clanricarde. His 
l>tionship« however, intimate as it was, did not prevent 
n from performing bis duty. He speedily collected the 
iglish forces, and met the rebel lord at Knodcston. near 
dway. Clanricarde was defeated, and two of his sons 
ide prisoners. This was the last event of any importance 
lich cocurred daring the reign of Henry VIL who died 
•the year 15Q9« 
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CHAPTER III. 



Benrj VIII. Thie protestant religion attempted to be mtrodaoed 
into Ireland* Disqualifications attached to the catholics. Arch- 
bi^op Brown. Beigns of Edward YI. queena Mary and £!]»• 
abeth. James I. His endeavonrs to conciliate the Iriah. 
Plantations of English and Scotch settlers. Contumelioos recep* 
tion of the Irish deputies* 

Hbnbt VIII. was in the nineteeth year of his age when 
he succeeded his father in 1509. He paid little attention 
to Irish affairs ; and the earl of Kildare, as well as the 
other officers of state, held office till his death in 1513. 
when he was succeeded by his son Oerald, who distinguish- 
ed himself by the vigour he displayed in his government, 
lor which he was amply rewarded by the king ; but the 
royal favours conferred upon him excited the envy of the 
earl of Ormond, who, in order that he might deprive him 
of the king's bounty, paid servile court to cardinal Wolsey, 
through whom all the streams of regal honour flowed ; nor 
was he unsuccessful, for the deputy was summoned to 
England, and the earl of Surrey appointed to fill his place. 
Surrey discharged the duties of his office with satisfaction, 
and i^ter a residence of two years in Ireland, he was 
succeeded by the earl of Ormond, who, in his turn, fell 
through the intrigues of the earl of Kildare, whom he had 
formerly displaced by his own. Kildare's honours, how* 
ever, were not destined to be permanent. The king of 
France, who was then at war with England, endeavoured 
to harass Henry by proposing to enter into a treaty with 
earl Desmond, whose turbulence, Louis XII. was well 
aware, had already caused uneasiness to the English 
government. Henry immediately ordered Kildare to seixe 
Desmond ; but the earl, from sympathy towards his kins- 
man, affected to obey the order without actually doing so. 
The deputy was thrown into prison from which he was en- 
larged with much difficulty ; but on the death of cardinal 
WolBejTi he re|;ai|ied the royal favour, an4 was appoint^ 
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to the lord-lieatenancy of IrelaBd, and conftklered himself 
BO securely established, that his conduct appeared more like 
that of an independent prince than a vicegerent. Henry, 
however, could brook no rival, and the lord lieutenant was 
peremptorily ordered to appear before the king and answer 
his accusers, and to entrust his government to some indivi« 
dual for whose conduct he could be responsible, Kildare 
unfortonately placed his son, lord Thomas Fitxgerald, an 
amiable youUi in the twenty-first year of his age, in the 
fice-regal chair. Kildare no sooner arrived in London than 
he was committed to the tower, and a report was assidously 
circulated that he was beheaded there. Lord Thomas no 
sooner heard this rumour, than he broke out into open 
rebellioa with his adherents, which, after various successes, 
was ultimately suppressed by Sir William Skeffington. 
O'Nial, and O'Connor, who had joined in this rebellion, 
made their submisuon to Henry, and were pardoned ; lord 
Thomas was likewise promised his pardon, provided he 
repaired to England, and made his submission personally. 
Confiding in the word of the king, he did so ; but after his 
arrival, he was arrested on his way to Windsor, committed 
to the tower of London, and soon afterwards tried, con* 
demiied, and executed as a rebel. 

With that spirit of tyranny for which Henry was so 
conspicuous, he considered the quelling of this rebellion as 
a species of new conquest, and seriouily dabated with his 
council whether he had not acquired a right to seize on all 
the temp<Mral as well as spiritual estates in Ireland. His 
•angmnary mind was not yet satisfied, and he vowed re« 
TMige against the whole race of Kildare. Lord Orey, who 
•licceeded Kiklarein the government of Ireland, wasperem* 
toiily commanded by Henry to seiae the five uncles of lord 
ThooMia Fitzgerald* and send them prisoners to London. 
Three out of the five it was generally known, were averse 
to their nephew's proceedings ; and though the other two 
acknowledged having countenanced and abetted them, yet 
they naturally expected a pardon from the treaty entered 
into with the rebels. Lord Grey invited them to a banquet, 
which they, unsuspicious of treachery, attended ; and were 
iHMfsly captured, hurried off to London, and there executed 
£of high treason. Lord Thomaa's brother, a boy undei 
tw^lv^ Tear* of «|ej wm reiciif d from the Teogeauee of tho^ 
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foulest and mo8t abhorred tyrant that ever »at on the 
throne of England, and conTeyed secretly to Italy» wiieie 
cardinal Pole received him as his kinsman, ^re him a 
enitable education, and preserved the young lord to regain 
the honours of the family of Kildare. The earl of Klldare 
died in the tower through grief at the numerous disasters 
that had fallen upon his family ; and it cannot fail to afford 
some satisliaction to the reader to learn, that lord Grey the 
perfiduoas slave of a deceitful tyrant, did not long survive 
the victims of his treachery, for he was himself beheaded 
for having been engaged in some real or fancied conspiracy 
egainst the king, 

Henry VIII. tyrant as he was acknowledged to be, was 
instrumental, we will not pretend to say from any purity 
of motive, in introducing the reformed religion into liis 
kingdom ; and it cannot be denied, that from him, impure 
as the source undoubtedly was, flowed all those blessings 
which Great Britain now enjoys as a protestant country ; 
and while our ancestors were groaning beneath the tyranny 
of Henry VIII. they knew not that they were enduring a 
monarch through whose vanity would be entailed upon 
their posterity the most substantial advantages, Henry 
began the great work of reformation in Ireland in 1535, 
upon which Mosheim makes the following observations in 
jhis Ecclesiastical History. 

" The cause of the Reformation underwent in Ireland the 
same vicissitudes and revolutions that had 'attended it in 
England. When Henry VIII. after the abolition of the 
papal authority was declared supreme head, upon earthy of 
the Church of England^ George Brown, a native of England, 
and a monk of the Augustine order, whom that monarch 
had created, in the year 1535, archbishop of Dublin, began 
to act with the utmost rigour in consequence of this change 
in the hierarchy. He purged the churches of his diocese from 
superstition in all its various forms, pulled down imagest 
destroyed relies, abolished absurd and idolatrous rites, and 
by the influence, as well as authority he had in Ireland, 
caused the king's supremacy to be acknowledged in that 
nation. Henry showed, soon after, that this supreomcy 
was not a vain title ; for he banished the monks out of that 
kingdon), confiscated their revenues, -and destroyed their 
fonv^ts# In the reign of Edward VI. still further pro* 
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gress was made in the removal of popisli supentitiona, by 
the zealona iabonrs of biahop Brown, and the auspidous 
encoungement he granted to all who exerted tbemtelvea 
in the canae of the Reformation. But the death of tliia 
exodlent prince, and the accession of hit sister to the 
throne, changed the fiice of things in Ireland, as it did in 
Bngland. Mary pursued with fire and sword, and all the 
marka of unrelenting vengeance, the promoters of a pure 
and rational religion, and deprived Brown and other pro^ 
testant bishopa of their dignities in the church. But the 
reign of Bliaabeth gave a new and deadly blow to popery, 
which was again recovering its force, and arming itself 
anew with the authority of the throne ; and the Irish were 
again obliged to submit to the form of worship and discip« 
lijoe established in Bngland." 

The task of introducing the reformed religion into Ireland 
waa found much more dificult than Mosheim would make 
118 believe, for the Irish people have ever been tenacious, 
even to enthusiasm, of their religion ; and if we apply the 
prindpka that the feelings and wishea of the many ought 
to controul^and govern those of the few, to the Irish Roman 
catholics, who were at least ten to one of the population, 
who must have naturally felt themselves aggrieved by hav* 
ing the proteatant religion foisted upon them and enforced 
by the terrors of the law. This has long oonatituted, and 
doea atill continue to constitute the principal source of dis* 
aenaion and discontent. The first person, however, who 
openly declared against the supremacy of Henry was the 
primate of Armagh, who held at that time the office of 
chancellor. He not only exhorted the clergy of his pro* 
vinoe to adhere to the supremacy of the apostolic chair, but 
dispatched messengers to Rome to represent the danger of 
the church, and to beseech the interposition of the pope. 
Archbishop Brown, meanwhile, was earnest in his endea» 
▼oiiras but finding obstructions greater than he could 
overcome, he recommended that a parliament should be 
summoned, which was accordingly done May Ist, 1536, 
Notwithstanding the prejudices of the people, the king 
foond this parliament compliant enough to grant him every 
thing be wanted and copied all the acts which the English 
parliament had passed upon the same subjects — the king's 
$ufnm9fj was declared ; the pope'a authority wai 
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renounced ; and the king's marriage annulled* Still 
archbishop Brown foand all his zeal insufficient for main- 
taining the cause of the reformation, although every thing 
was done that could be done partaking of Tiolence and 
fanaticism. But this violence of persecution defeated th« 
purpose it intended to promote ; and religion was soon 
made the excuse for rebellions of a more cruel nature thah 
any that had previously wasted that unfortunate country. 
O'Nial, O'Bryan, and several other Irish chieftains flew to 
arms, but they were subdued, and submitted to Henry, 
who conferred upon the rebel chiefs titles and dignities 
which cost him nothing ; and that he might the more 
effectually reconcile them to the government, he granted to 
each a house and lands in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
that they might with more convenience attend on the lord 
lieutenant and the parliament. By such means he at last 
made the reformation to a certain extent popular with the 
aristocracy ; but upon the lower classes he faileid to. make 
the slightest impression. 

Henry made another step towards the total subjugatioD 
of Ireland^ 1542. His predecessors had hith^to been con- 
tent with the title of lords of Ireland, but he caused an 
Irish parliament to enact, that *'his highness and his heirs 
for ever should have the style and honour of the King of 
Ireland, and that it should be deemed high treason to im- 
peach that title, or to oppose the royal authority." The 
same parliament passed a very salutary law, which provided 
that electors were in future to be possessed of freeholds of 
forty shillings a year, and such as were elected for counties 
cities, and towns, should be resident in the places for which 
they were elected. All these enactments, however, failed in 
the object intended — the subduing the great mass of the 
people. There still existed a marked distinction between 
the native Irish and the English settlers ; for while the 
English considered themselves bound by the laws instituted 
by the government, the Irish set them at defiance^ regard- 
ing their rulc^rs as aliens, and their laws as tyrannical. 
Bir John Davies describes the condition to which such a 
system reduced Ireland at this period. He says " For all 
this while, the provinces of Connaught and Ulster, and a 
good parte of Leinster, were not reduced to shire ground* 
And though Munstex was anciently divided into counties^ 
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the people were so degenerate, as no justice of assize darst 
execute his commission amongst them. None of the Irish 
lords or tenants were settled in their possessions hy anie 
grant or confirmation of the crowne, except the three great 
earls before named ; who notwithstanding did govern their 
tenants and followers by the Irish or Brehon law, so as no 
treason, murther, rape^ or theft, committed in those coun- 
tries was inquired of or punished by the law of England." 
And he likewise remarks " That the abbies and ^religious 
houses in Tyrone, Tirconnel, and Fermanagh, though they 
were dissolved in the thirty- third year of Henry VIII. were 
never surveyed or reduced into charge, but were continu- 
ally possessed by religious persons until the reign of 
James I." 

During the reminder of this monarch's reign we find 
no other transaction respecting Ireland worthy of record. 
He died in 1547, and was succeeded by bis son Edward 
VI. during whose short administration we find nothing of 
importance. On his death his sister Mary ascended the 
throne, in 1553, she restored the catholic religion, by 
which she to a certain degree, pacified the Irish people. 
Her reign was too short to allow time for putting her cruel 
designs in execution, and therefore fewer changes occurred 
as far as Ireland is concerned, than might otherwise have 
taken place ; but when her sister Elizabeth succeeded to 
the crown incidents of greater importance happened. 

The historian Hume observes, that " The education of 
Elizabeth, as well as her interest, led her to favour the 
RefcHrmation ; and she remained not long in suspense with 
regard to the party she should embrace ; but though deter-- 
mined in her own mind, she resolved to proceed by gradual 
and secure steps, and not to imitate the example of Mary 
in encouraging the bigots of her party to make immediately 
a violent invasion on the established rehgion." This 
policy was no less wise than it was prudent } and towards 
Ireland she adopted a similar one. But it was no sooner 
known that she professed the reformed religion than a 
spirit of discontent prevailed throughout that country. The 
earl of Sussex was lord lieutenant at this time, and contrived 
with the forces under his command to preserve the peace 
of the country for a short time. Instructions however 
were eent to lum, desiiing him to make a survey of all the 
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lands spiritual and temporal, and at the same time re^tfest' 
ing that none should be let under their fall value. He! 
also received orders to sell the lands of Leix and OfMtj to 
the best advanta^e^ This measure gave rise to a general 
spirit of insurrection, especially in Leinster. where the sur- 
vivors of the ancient families of Leix and Offieily conflidered 
themselves as robbed of their possessions, and regatded 
themselves as justified in committing every species cf hos- 
tility against the purchasers of their inheritance. 

Whatever pretence Elizabeth made on ascending did 
throne, there is little doubt that the prime object was to 
promote the protestant religion in Ireland, and even to go 
greater lengths than her father had attempted. Her in- 
tended measures, indeed, were so strong, that she felt 
convinced, unless some manc^uvre tvas adopted to secure 
their success, even an Irish parliament would be agamst 
her. The lord lieutenant therefore received orders to jm- 
dispose the minds of the members in favour of her object, 
and she also directed writs to the representatives of ten, 
instead of six counties, as had previously been the case. 
Considering herself pretty certain of a majority after these 
measures, a parliament was convened in the second year 
of her reign : in which it was enacted, that the spiritual 
jurisdiction should be restored to the crown ; that all the 
acts of her predecessor, which i-elated to the civil establish- 
ment of the catholic religion should be repealed ; that the 
queen should be authorized to appoint commissioners to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; that the oath of supre- 
macy should be taken by all ministers and officers, on pain 
of forfeiture and incapacity ; that any person who should 
in any way maintain the spiritual supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome, or aid or abet its being maintained, should forfeit 
for the first ofience all his estates real or personal, or if not 
worth £20. should be confined in prison for one year : for 
the second he should incur a prsemunire ; and the third 
offence should be declared high treason ; that the use of 
the Common Prayer should be enforced in Ireland the same 
as in England ; that every person should attend the estab- 
lished church and the new service under painof ecdsiastical 
censure, and the forfeiture of twelve pence for every offence ; 
that the first fruits and twentieths of all church revenues 
should be restored to the crown ; and that in future all 
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c^ations to vacant sees were to be vested in the crown, 
&c. &c» This parliament met on the 12th of January, and 
continued their deliberations till the 12th of February. 
1560. We may well enquire, was there in the whole of 
Europe any but an Irish parliament who would have dared 
to enact such tyrannical laws, in complete opposition to 
the openly expressed wishes of at least nine- tenths of thd 
people ? Nor would an Irish parliament have presumed 
to do so if properly constituted. 

The opposition to the proceedings of this parliament 
was 80 manifest that the lord- lieutenant was compelled to 
dissolve it, and hurry off to England to inform his royal 
ioistress of the particulars. Lord Clare presents a very 
striking picture of the state of Ireland at this period, in a 
speech in the Irish house of lords, February 10th, 1800» 
wjiich exhibits the impolicy of endeavouring to enforce 
modes of faith. He says " It seems difficult to conceive 
any more unjust or impolitic act of government than an 
attempt to enforce new modes of religious faith and 
worship, by severe penalties, upon a rude, superstitious,. 
and unlettered people. Persecutions or attempts to force 
conscience will never produce conviction. They are calcu-^ 
lated only to make hypocrites or martyrs ; and accordingly 
the violence committed by the regency of Edward VI. and 
continued by Elizabeth, to force the reformed religion on 
Ireland, had no other effect than to foment a general dis* 
affection to the Euglish government; a disaffection so 
general as to induce Philip II. of Spain to attempt partial 
descents on the southern coasts of this island, prepaiatory 
to his meditated attack upon England." 

To introduce new doctrines of religion into any country 
18 a dangerous experiment ; and persecution for opinions^ 
where all opinions must be dubious, has been productive of 
more misery to the human race than any other system^ 
The principles of toleration seem to be too little undeistood^ 
even in the present age; intolerance, indeed, is a vice 
which nothing can extirpate from the human mind, for we 
find those who preach it up most zealously still guilty of it ill 
tome way or other — tolerant to what they wish, intolerant 
to what they oppose. Had Elizabeth and her successors 
acted upon a wise and liberal system of policy with regard 
to religious toleration, Ireland, instead of a sullen and diat* 
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contented subject, would now have been a generotn aa^ 
devoted friend. The ordinances pasted by the first parlia* 
ment of Elizabeth provoked the people on account of the 
violence they offered to their religion, Noncoaforming 
clergymen abandoned their cures, and reformed ministers 
could not be found to supply them. The churches fell 
into ruin ; the people were left without worship ; and the 
laws that had been passed were either neglected or evaded 
with impunity ; and in this manner the affairs of Ireland 
went on for several years, injury being still added to injury, 
and insult to insult. In 1569, another statute was enacted, 
by which the lord-lieutenant was empowered to present to 
all the dignities of Munster and Connaught for the term of 
ten years ; and another for the attainder of Shane O'Ndle, 
and the complete suppression of the name of O'Niele, and 
the entitling the queen's majesty, her heirs and successors, 
to the county of Tyrone, and to other territories in Ulster. 
Among other things, it asserts the title of the English 
monarch to the sovereignty of Ireland, as being superior ta 
the Milesian race of kings ; urging in snj^rt of this ridi* 
culous pretence a fabulous tale of a fabulous king Gurmonde 
" son of the noble king Belan, of Great Britain, who was^ 
lord of Bayonne in Spain, as many of his successors were 
to the time of Henry II. who possessed the island afore the 
coming of the Irishmen itito the said land." This direct 
legislative denial of all that the native Irish most fondly 
believed-^ their national traditions, and their pride of an<^ 
oestry, was well calculated to irritate their minds, and goad 
them into rebellion. 

We cannot be surprised that the Irish should entertain 
a very cordial hatred for the queen, and it is a well known 
fact that Elizabeth felt not the slightest affection for them. 
Her violent and imperious character could not brook 
opposition ; and it may be judged, therefore, how little she 
would be disposed to endure her unsuccessful attempts to 
establish an English settlement in Ulster upon the forfeited 
lands there. Her resentments afforded equal grounds of 
disaffection to the English settlers. She ordered her lieu- 
tenant. Sir Henry Sidney, to impose a new tax by the way of 
composition for the charge of purveyance, which amounted 
to about £12, for every plough-land. Against this impost 
the inhabitants of the pale could obtain no redress &om^ 
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their governors ; they therefore assembled and deliberated, 
the result of which was, they sent a deputation of three 
confidential agents to the queen, to lay before her their case. 
These deputies, however, were committed to prison, as op- 
posers of the royal authority ; and Sidney received strict 
orders to imprison every person who should offer opposition 
4;o the new tax, and to dismiss aU her servants who had 
been present at the original complaint, and neglected to 
maintain her prerogative. Still there were many, and those 
of the highest note, who persisted in remonstrating against 
this iniquitous tax, but they were committed to the castle. 
The whole Irish nation became excited, and the haughty 
queen quailed before the menacing attitude which they as- 
sumed. The deputies in England were set at liberty, as 
was also those who had been confined in the castle of 
Dublin ; aa act of justice to which she was impelled, not 
from any lOonviction of its propriety, but from apprehensions 
which she already began to have of hostility from Spain* 
Nor were these apprehensions without foundation. Philip II. 
sent, in the name of the pope, 700 Spaniards and Italians 
into Ireknd, to assist Desmond, whose insurrection was 
yet unsubdued. They brought with them ammunition and 
aroM for 6000 men» and landed on the coast of Kerry, where 
the Spanish general built a fort ; but being besieged by the 
earl c^ Ornond, president of Munster, and by lord Grey, 
who was then lord lieutenant, they made but a feeble re^ 
•ietance, uful surrendered at discretion. They were afters 
wards all murdered in cold blood ; a barbarous outrage at 
which the queen was greatly displeased, though it was 
attempted to be justified by the imperious circumstance of 
the inferiority of numbers on the part of the victors. 

The second session of parliament took place in 1586, 
and a bill of attainder was passed against the earl of Des«> 
mond, and about one hundn&d and forty of his accomplices, 
all of whose estates were forfeited. Elizabeth also in the 
same year entered upon her darling project of extirpating 
the ori^nal population of Ireland by colonising it with 
Ekiglish settlers. She commenced with the province of 
•Munster, Mr. Plowden says, " Letters were written to 
every county in England, to encourage younger brothers 
to become undertakers or adventurers in Ireland, Estates 
mem offered in fee at a »mdXL aoreable rent of tbreepenoe^ 
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and in some places at twopence, to commence at the end of 
three years ; and one half only of these rents was to be 
demanded for the three following years. Seven years were 
to be allowed to complete the plantation. Phe undertaker 
for 12,000 acres was to plant eighty- six families on hit 
estates ; those who engaged for less seignories were to pro- 
vide in proportion. None of the native Irish were to be 
admitted among their tenantry. Amongst other advantages 
they were assured that garrisons should be stationed on 
their frontiers for their protection, and commissioners ap- 
pointed to decide their controversies. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Norris, Sir;Waham 
Saintleger, Sir George Bourchier, and others of less note, 
received ample grants." 

The success of this measure was far from what Elizabeth 
anticipated, and she found herself compelled to appoint some 
person as lord lieutenant, upon whose address she could 
depend for putting an end to the deplorable condition of 
Ireland; and she fixed upon the young earl of Essex, whose 
personal accomplishments and chivalrous gallantry had 
gained a complete ascendency over the feelings of the 
queen, as the fittest of all her courtiers for that purpose. 
Essex l^ad many rivals at court : the most powerful of whom 
were Burleigh and Raleigh, who, foreseeing the inevitable 
consequence of attempting to subdue Ireland by force, artfully 
encouraged her majesty to appoint him, confidently expect- 
ing that he would fall into some difficulty, whereby they 
might work his ruin ; or at least, they would remove from 
about the person of the queen a favourite whom they both 
feared and hated. 

The earl of Essex departed for his Irish government in 
the month of March, 1599, attended by about one hundred 
and fifty persons of quality, besides a splendid retinue ; 
fitting the favourite of the queen. Hume, in his usual 
masterly style, thus describes the condition of Ireland at 
the period of the new governor's arrival. 

" Though the dominion of the English over Ireland had 
been established above four centuries, it may safely be 
affirmed, that their authority had hitherto been little more 
than nominal. The Irish princes and nobles, divided among 
themselves, readily paid the exterior marks of obeisance 
to a pow^ which they were not i^ble to resist ; but as nq 
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durable foree wm ever kept an foot to retain them to their 
duty, they relapsed still into their former state of indepen* 
dence. Too weak to introduce order and obedience among 
the rude inhabitants* the Engl^h authority was yet suffi.* 
cieat to check the growth of any enterprising genius among 
the natives. And though it could bestow no true form of 
ci?il goveruBtent, it was able to prevent the rise of any 
fiuch form from the internal combination or policy of the 
Irish. 

" Most of the English institutions likewise by which 
that island was governed, were to the last degree absurd* 
and such as ne state before had ever thought of, for the 
preserving dominion over its conquered provinces. 

«« The English nation, all on fixe for the project of sub- 
duing France, a project whose success was the most 
improbable, uid would to them have proved the most 
pernicious, neglected all other enterprises, to which their 
situation so strongly invited them, and which, in time* 
would have brought them an accession of riches, grandeur* 
and security. The small army which they maintained in 
Ireland, they never supplied regularly with pay ; and as no 
money could be levied from the island, which possessed 
aone, they gave their soldiers free quarter upon the natives* 
Rapine and insolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed 
between the conquerors and the conquered : want of se« 
cumtj among the Irish, introducing despair, nourished still 
further the sloth so natural to that uncultivated people. 

" But the English carried further their ill-judged tyranny. 
Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the more civilised 
customs of their conquerors, they were refused, though 
earnestly solicited, to communicate to them the privilege 
of their laws, and every where marked them out as aliens 
and as enemies. Thrown out of the protection of justice, 
the natives could find no security but in force ; and flying 
the neighbourhood of cities which they could not approach 
with si^ty, they sheltered themselves in their marshes and 
forests from the insolence of their inhuman masters ; being 
treated like wild beasts, they became as such ; and joining 
the ardour of revenge to their yet untamed barbarity, they 
grew every day more intractable and dangerous. 

*' As the English princes deemed the conquest of the 
4iBper8ed Irish to be more the object of time and f atienq^ 
^9 
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than the source of military glory, they willingly delegated 
that office to private adventurers, who enlisting sc^dien at 
their own charge, conquered provinces of that island, whidi 
they converted to their own profit. Separate jurisdictions 
and principalities were established by these lordly coo* 
querors : the power of peace and war was assumed : mili- 
tary law was exercised over the Irish, whom they subdued, 
and, by degrees, over the English, by whose assistance 
they conquered : and after their dominion had once taken 
root, deeming the English institutions less favourable to 
a barbarous empire, they degenerated into mere Irish, and 
abandoned the garb, language, manners, and laws, of their 
native country. 

" By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives 
of its dependant state remained still in that abject condi- 
tion, into which the northern and western parts of Europe 
were sunk, before they received civility and slavery from 
the refined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even 
at the end of the sixteenth century, when every christian 
nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, 
that island, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile 
soil, accessible in its situation, possessed of innumerable 
harbours, were still, notwithstanding these advantages, 
inhabited by a people, whose customs and manners ap- 
proached nearer those of savages than of barbarians. 

'* As the brutality and ignorance of the Irish were ex- 
treme, they were sunk below the reach of that curiosity 
and love of novelty by which every other people in Europe 
had been seized at the beginning of that century, and which 
had engaged them in innovations and religious disputes, 
with which they were still so violently agitated. The 
ancient superstition, the practices and observances of their 
fathers, mingled and polluted with many wild opinions, still 
maintained an unshaken empire over them ; and the exam- 
ple alone of the English was sufficient to render the Refor- 
mation odious to the prejudiced and discontented Irish. 
The old opposition of manners, laws, and interest, was 
now inflamed by religious antipathy; and the subduing 
and civilising of that country seemed to become every day 
more difficult and impracticable. 

" The animosity against the English was carried so far 
by the Irishi that in an insurrection raised by two sona oi 
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eail Claiurieirde» they pot to the sword all the inhabitants 
of the town of Athenry, though Irish, because they began 
to conform themselves to English customs and institutions^ 
and had embraced a more cultivated and civilised form of 
life» than bad been practised by their barbarous ancestors. 

" The usual revenue of Ireland amounted only to six 
thousand pounds a year : the queen, though with much 
repining, commonly added twenty thousand more, which 
she lemitted from England ; and with this small revenue a 
body of tme thousand men was supported, which in extra- 
ordinary emergencies, was augmented to two thousand. 
No wonder that a force so disproportioned to the occasion^ 
instead of subduing a mutinous kingdom, served rather to 
provoke the natives, and to excite those frequent insurrec* 
tiona and rebellions, which still farther inflamed the ani- 
mosity between the two nations, and increased the barbar- 
ity and disorders to which the Irish were naturally subject* 

" The native Irish were so miserably poor, that their 
country afforded few other commodities but cattle and oat- 
meal« which were easily destroyed or driven away on the 
approach of the enemy ; and as Elizabeth was averse to the 
expense requisite for supporting her armies, the English 
found much difficulty in pushing their advantages, and in 
pursuing the rebels into the bogs, woods, and other fast- 
nesses, to which they retreated. These motives made Sir 
John Norris, who commanded the English army, the more 
ready to hearken to any proposals of truce or accommoda- 
tion made him by Tyrone ; and after the war was spun out 
by these artifices for some years, that gallant Englishmaa 
finding that he had been deceived by treacherous promises, 
and that he had performed nothing worthy of his ancient repu* 
tation, was seized with a languishing distemper, and died of 
vexation and discontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who succeed- 
ed him in the command, was still more unfortunate. As 
he advanced to relieve the fort of Blackwater, besieged by 
the rebels, he was surrounded in disadvantageous ground, 
his soldiers, discouraged by part of their powder acciden- 
tally taldng fire, were put to flight ; and though the pursuit 
was stopt by Montacute, who commanded the English 
horse, 1,500 men, together with the general himself, were 
left dead upon the spot. This victory, so unusual to the 
Iriifa»jAightily raised their spirits^ supplied them with arma 
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and ammunition, and exalted the reputation of Tyrone, 
"Who assumed the character of the deliverer of his country, 
and patron of Irish liberty." 

Such is a picture of Ireland at the time that Essex 
aspired to subdue it. When he landed at Dublin he ddU 
berated with the Irish council upon the best methods of 
fiuppressing the rebels ; but as be had, while in England, 
constantly censured those former commanders who had 
protracted the war, instead of striking one decisive blow; 
and determined not to fall into the same mistake, he iniitt* 
ed upon marching immediately into Ulster, against Tyrone, 
the chief rebel. The Irish counsellors persuaded him 
against this, as the season was too early for the enterprise, 
as the morasses would not be passable for the English 
forces ; and that it would be better to employ them in an 
expedition into Munster. Many of those who advised 
thus, possessed large estates in that province, and wers 
naturally desirous that the enemy should be first dislodged 
from thence. It is uncertain whether Essex was aware of 
this or not ; but he followed the advice of bis coonciUortj 
who were mean enough to disclaim any participation in it 
when they witnessed the unfortunate termination of the 
plan. 

" Essex," says Hume, "obliged all the rebels of Moaeter 
either to submit or to fly into the neighbouring provinets: 
but as the Irish, from the greatness of the queen's prepftr* 
ations, had concluded that she intended to reduce them to 
total subjection, or even utterly to exterminate them, they 
considered their present defence as a common cause s and 
the English forces were no sooner withdrawn, than tfatf 
inhabitants of Munster relapsed into rebellion, and renewed 
their confederacy with their other countrymen. The army 
meanwhile, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and 
by the influence of the climate, was become extremely 
sickly ; and on their return to Dublin, about the middle of 
July, were surprisingly diminished in number. Their 
courage was even much abated : for though they had pre* 
vailed in some lesser enterprises, as against the lord Gabif 
and others, yet had they sometimes met with more stool 
resistance than they expected from the Irish, whom they 
were wont to despise ; and as they were raw troops and 
insxpeiienced, s considerable hodj of them h«4 bsea jfc$ 
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to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the enemy. 
Essex was so enraged at this behaviour that he qashiered 
idl the officers, and decimated the private men : but this 
instance of severity, though necessary, had intimidated the 
soldiers, and had increased their aversion to the present 
service. 

" The queen was extremely disgusted when she heard 
that so considerable a part of the season was consumed in 
these frivolous enterprises ; and was still more surprised 
that Essex persevered in the same practice which he had 
so mi^ch condemned in others, and which he knew to be 
so much contrary to her purpose and inclination. That 
nobleman, in order to give his troops leisure to recruit fron^ 
Uieir sickness and fatigue, marched with a small body of 
1,500 men into the county of Ophelie. against the O'Connels 
and the O'Mores, whom he forced to submission : but on 
his return to Dublin he found the army so diminished, that 
he wrote to the English council an account of his condition, 
and informed them that if he received not immediately a 
reinforcement of 2,000 men, it would be impossible for 
him in this season to attempt any thing against Tyrone. That 
there might be no pretence for further inactivity, the 
queen imipedi^te)y sent over the number demanded : i^n4 
Bsse^ began at last to assemble his forces for the expedir 
tion into Ulster. The army was so extremely averse to, 
this enterprise* and terrified with the reputi^tion of Tyrone, 
that many of them counterfeited sickness, many of them 
deserted ; and Essex found, that after leaving the necessary 
garrisons, he could scarce lead 4,000 men against the 
rebels. He marched, however, with this small army, but 
was soon sensible that in so advanced a season ^t would be 
impossible for him to effectuate any thipg agi^inst au enemy, 
who, though superior in number, were determined to avoi4 
any decisive action. He hearkened, therefore, to a message 
sent him by Tyrone, who desired a conference ; and a place 
near the two camps was accordingly appointed. The 
generals met without any of their attendants, and a river 
ran between them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth 
of his saddle, but Essex stood on the opposite bank. 
After half an hour's conference, where Tyrone behaved! 
with great submission and respect to the lord-lieutenant^ 
I p^sa^oin gf ^n^s wfts concluded to the first of ^a^, 
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renewable from six weeks to six weeks ; but which might hi 
broke off by either party upon a fortnight's warning. 
{Isaex also received from Tyrone proposals for a peace, in 
which that rebel had inserted many unreasonable and exorln* 
tant conditions ; and there appeared afterwards ftome ret* 
«on to suspect that he had here commenced a rerf 
unjustifiable correspondence with the enemy," 

Such an inglorious termination of an undertaking which 
she had so much at heart, naturally excited the irascible 
temper of Elizabeth, and she commanded Essex to remsiii 
in Ireland till her pleasure for his return was notified to 
him; but he being fully aware of her displeasure, and 
dreading the artifices of his enemies, resolved to disobey 
her orders, and suddenly returned. He was confined a 
prisoner in his own house by the queen's command's. 
Orders ^ere given for his trial, and he fell a victim to the 
intrigues of his adversaries. He was tried, condemned, 
and privately beheaded in the Tower, Fel»ruary *25th, 1601; 

Essex was succeeded in the government of Ireland by 
lord Mountjoy, who, duiing his administration, subdued 
the haughty and rebellious Tyrone, who acknowledged his 
guilt, implored the royal clemency, and renounced for ever 
the name of O'Niele, with all his pretensions to sovereign- 
ty, entreating to be admitted to some part of his idhcaitAiiee 
for an honourable subsistence. This was the last act of 
importance in Elizabeth's reign, who died in 1608. Few 
sovereigns ever swayed the sceptre with more dignity than 
JBlizabeth, few have enjoyed more uniform prosperity ; yet, 
after all her glory and popularity, she lived to fall into 
peglect, and sank into the grave beneath the pressure of a 
private grief, accompanied by circumstances of distress 
which the wretch on the rack might pity, and which the 
Blave who dies at the oar does not feel. 

The successor of Elizabeth, James I. was peculiarly 
anxious to ingratiate himself with all his Irish subjects, and 
to make them believe he was disposed to favour the rig^ta 
and privileges of the catholics, who no longer thought it 
necessary to practise their religion in secrecy ; but Mount-* 
joy marched an armed force into Munster to punish this 
ppen violation of the law« When he reached Waterfbrd 
he found the gates shut upon him, and the citi^Eens refused 
$fi opeQ them upon the plea of a charter from king Johui 
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Monntjoy threatened to cut the charter of kiog John in 
pieces with the aword of king James, and level their city 
to its foundations. The threat was successful ; the gatea 
were opened ; and the other towns of the province following 
its example, the dawning hopes of toleration were destroyed 
at once. 

In 1605. in order to conciliate the Irish, an act of obli- 
vion and indemnity was passed, by which all offences oom« 
mitted against the crown during the late times of turbulence 
were pardoned. By the same act also, all the Irish who 
had hlthertQ receiv^ no specific protection from the English 
government, because living in immediate subordination to 
their chieftains, were admitted into the immediate protec- 
tion of the king ; a measure which according to Sir John 
Davies, " bred such comfort and security in the hearts of 
all men, as thereupon ensued the calmest and most univer- 
sal peace that ever was seen in Ireland." 

James, indeed, may be regarded as having done more for 
Ireland than any of his predecessors. Hume observes, 
"To consider James in a more advantageous light we 
most take a view of him as the legislator of Ireland : and 
moat of the institutions which he had formed for the 
eifiliaing that kingdom being finished about this time, it 
may not here be improper to give some account of them. 
He frequently boasts of his management of Ireland as his 
maater^piece ; and it will appear, upon inquiry, that his 
vanity in this particular was not altogether without foun- 
dation* 

** After the subjection of Ireland by Elisabeth, the more 
difficult task still remained to civilise the barbarous inhab- 
itants, to reconcile them to laws and industry, and to ren- 
der their subjection durable and useful to th*e crown of 
England. James proceeded in this work by a steady, 
Ngnlar, aqd well concerted plan ; and in the space of nine 
years, according to Sir John Davies* he made greater ad* 
fancea towards the refcnrmation of Uiat kingdom thim bad 
been made in the four hundred and forty years which had 
ditpeed since the conquest was first attempted. 

" It was previously necessary to abolish the Irish cus- 
wbieh supplied the place of laws, and which were 
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calculated to keep that people for ever in a state of 
ism and disorder. 

" By the Brehon law or custom, every crime, however 
enormous, was punished, not with death, but by a fine of 
pecuniary mulct, which was levied upon the criminaL 
Murder itself, as among all the ancient barbarous natiooi, 
was atoned for in this manner ; and each man, according 
to his rank, had a different rate or value affixed to him, 
which, if any one was willing to pay, he need not fear the 
assassinating his enemy. This rate was called hia erk. 
When Sir William Fitzwilliam, being lord-depaty, told 
Maguire that he was to send a sheriff into Fermanagh, 
which a little before had been made a county, and subjected 
to the English law. ' Your sheriff,' said Maguire, ' shall 
be welcome to me ; but let me know beforehand his erk, 
or the price of his head, that, if my people cut it off, I may 
levy the money upon the county.' As for oppression, 
extortion, and other trespasses, so little were they regarded, 
that no penalty was affixed to them, and no redress for 
such offences could ever be obtained. 

*' The customs of Gavelkinde and Tanestry were attended 
with the same absurdity in the distribution of property. 
Upon the death of any person, his land, by the custom of 
Gavelkinde, was divided among all the males of the sept 
or family, both bastard and legitimate ; and after the par- 
tition made, if any of the sept died, his portion was not 
shared out among his sons, but the chieftain, at his discre* 
tion, made a new partition of all the lands belonging to 
that sept, and gave every one his share. As no mauj by 
reason of this custom, enjoyed the fixed property of any 
land, to build, to plant, to inclose, to cultivate, to improve, 
would have been so much lost labour. 

" The chieftains and the Tanists, though drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were esta- 
blished by election, or more properly speaking, by force 
and violence. Their authority was absolute ; and notwith- 
standing that certain lands were assigned to the office, the 
chief profit resulted from exactions, dues, assessments, for 
which there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleasure. Hence arose that common bye* word among the 
Irish, ' that they dwelt westward of the law, which dwelt 
beyond the river of the Barrow;* meaning the country 
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trbere the English inhabited, and which extended not be- 
yond the com pass of twenty miles, lying in the neighbonr- 
kood of Dublin. 

" After abolishing these Irish customs, and substituting 
English law in their place, James, having taken all the 
natives nnder his protection, and declared them free citizens^ 
proceeded to govern them by a regular administration, 
Biilitary as weU as civil. 

"A sufficient army was maintained, its discipline inspect- 
cd, and its pay transmitted from England, in order to keep 
the soldiers from preying upon the country, as had been 
nsnal in former reigns. When Odoghartie raised an 
msnrrection, a reinforcement was sent over, and the flames 
of that rebellion immediately extinguished* 

'* All minds being first quieted by an univeral indemnity, 
circuits were established, justice administered, oppression 
Vanished, and crimes and disorders of every kind severely 
punished. As the Irish had been universally engaged in 
the rebellion against Elizabeth, a resignation of all the 
rights which had been formerly granted them to separate 
jurisdictions was rigorously enacted; and no authority but 
that of the king and the law was permitted throughout the 
kingdom. 

" A resignation of all private estates was even acquired ; 
and when they were restored, the proprietors received them 
under such conditions as might prevent for the future all 
tyranny and oppression over the common people. The 
Talne of the dues which the nobles annually claimed from 
their vassals was estimated at a fixed sum, and all further 
arbitrary exactions prohibited under severe penalties. 

" The whole province of Ulster having fallen to the crown 
by the attainder of rebels, a company was established in 
LJondon for planting new colonies in that fertile country. 
The property was divided into moderate shares, the largest 
not exceeding two thousand acres ; tenants were brought 
over from England and Scotland ; the Irish were removed 
from the hills and fastnesses, and settled in the open coun- 
try : husbandry and the arts were taught them : a fixed 
habitation secured ; plunder and robbery punished : and 
by these means Ulster, from being the most wild and dis- 
orderly province of all Ireland, soon became the best 
mdtifated and the most civilized. 
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^^ So^h were the aote by which Jamei^ liitrQdiiee4 hw» 
QMiiuty end justice among a people who had eiper been 
buried in the most profound barbarism. Nohhe eaiee! 
much si^>erior to the vain and criminal glory of eoAqiiests; 
buft requiring ages ol perseverance ajad attealion to perM 
what had been so happily begun.'* 

This account ol Hume» who is known to hare bees the 
apologist of the Stuaits, may perhaps be suspected el e 
Uttle partiality, but no one, we think,, will be found to 
deny the accuracy of the statements it ooAt^ons. 

A new parliament was eonvened in IrelaAd in I^-IS^ afltf 
a lupse of twenty^seven years, for the purpose of providing 
some support for the newly establi«he4 eolony in Ulsfeer. 
Chichester was lord lieutenant* and he pledged hinsell to 
convene such a parliament as should carry any measures 
the crown might wish s but he was not able to conceal \m 
intentions from the country, and the kuowledge ol thea 
eacciied general discontent ; as one of this packed parlia^ 
ment's professed objects was to support the protestattt 
establishmentp the catholics, believing that it was intended 
to harass them with fresh penal evactment^ctook the alam» 
and six of the principal lords c^ the pale addressed a letter 
to the king, expressing their apprehensions, and pointing 
out the infallihle consequences which would ensue from the 
persecution cf their faith* James, with his high notions ol 
prerogative, paid no attention to this free remonstrance* 
Meanwhile Chichester, in order to secure the protestant 
ascendency in Ireland, increased the number of new 
boroughs, tiU he found himself certain of a majority. 
When the parliament assembled, violent altercations took 
place between the court and country members ; but the 
factitious majority raised against them escited the indigna* 
tion of the cathoHc party, who for a time seceded altqgethei 
from the house. The parliament was soon prorog^d, and 
the catholics sent agents to lay their grievances before the 
king; but on their arrival in London, two of them were 
sent to prison and the rest received a most ungracious re* 
eeption from him. The claims of the oatholiee were 
referred to the decision of the English privy council, by 
, whose advice Jamea dismissed the agents, with a total 
rejiectioa of their demands. 
James, well pleased with the suooesa of his fint sohciMf 
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4d coloiiisatioii in Ulster, he proceeded to extend the bjs- 
tem. nnd issued a commission of inquiry to scrntinize the 
titles and determine the rights of all lands in Leinster and 
the adjoining districts ; by which he soon found himself 
entitled, upon the report ef this commission, to make a 
idistribution of 385.000 acres, which were apportioned to 
Snglish settlers, and to some few of the natives. It may 
be here remarked, however, that the grossest violation of 
justice were committed, and private property appropriated 
in tbe most shameless manner, merely to gratify the oolo* 
msiDg whim of the king. This attempt, however, was the 
last important act which marked the reign of James I. ; for 
according to Flowden, the remainder of it was " an unin- 
tenmpted scene of vexatious oppression of the recusants, 
giiefoos ettortions of the soldiery and their officers upoa 
the people^ the execution of martial laws in the time of 
peaee» the abusive exactions of the clergy and ecclesiastical 
eowrta, ^e anconatttational interference of the privy ooun* 
Ail uid cattle chamber in causes which ought to have beeA 
determined by oommoo law, the invasion of property ia 
dtffnrent plantations, a&d extreme rigour in executing thi 
lieiuil lawa." James died in 1^5* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Charles I. Vice-royalty of lord Strafford. The king's title to the 
lands in Connaught enforced. The rebellion of 1640. Causes of 
that event Hume's description. Dublin saved from the insur- 
gents. Earl of Ormond's hatred to the catholics. Execution of 
Charles. Fidelity of the Irish catholics. Proceedings of Crom- 
vfeW. Sufferings of the native Irish. Court of claims. Temii* 
nation of the protectorate. 

Cbarlbs I. succeeded to the throne in 1625, on the death 
of his father ; and though the transactions of Irish history 
during his unfortunate reign are inferior in interest to 
those of the sister kingdom, still they are of more import* 
ance than those of preceding reigns. The Irish people 
did at first enjoy a more open practice of their religioo ; 
but this vfBLh only a calm before a storm. Charles too soon 
displayed that insincerity which ultimately brought him to 
the scaffold, and his Irish subjects did not escape some of 
its civil consequences. The earl of Falkland, hia first 
lord-lieutenant, by his conciliatory conduct gave the catho- 
lics every reason to hope for better times than they had 
yet enjoyed; but his recall, in 1629, dissipated theae 
pleasing prospects for the future. He was succeeded by 
the two lords justices, viscount Ely the chancellor, and the 
earl of Cork the lord high treasurer, who, without any 
instructions, put in force the penal statutes of Elizabeth, 
with great severity. I'hey were informed, it is true, that 
these proceedings were not acceptable to Charles, and at 
the same time it was suggested that they were not consis- 
tent with his interests in Ireland. But the most memora* 
ble events occurred during the administration of the earl 
of Strafford, who continued in oflOice from 1633 to 1641, 
during which period the acts of his government form an 
important feature in the history of Ireland, He displayed 
great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but he did not ac- 
quire the affections of the people. " In a nation,'* saya 
Hume, '* so averae to the English go?ernmeot and religkm. 
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4Skt9t vtry mtiiti were tvifficieBt to drtw on him the pQb« 
ko hatred. The maoners too and character of this great 
aaaa, though to all fall of courtety* and to his friends fiitt 
of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and screre* 
His authority and influence, daring the time of his govern* 
nent, had been unlimited; but no sooner did adversity 
seise him, than the concealed arersion of the nation blszeil 
out at once, and the Irish parliament used every expedient 
lo aggravate the charge agaiost him." 

Had this eulogium been written in a spirit of impartiality , 
Mr. Home might have added that Strafford exercised un« 
Imndtng severity througboot his administration ; and ttat 
^xoeaaive haughtiness of his temper displayed itself equally 
to his own party as well as to tbe Irish. He neglected ta 
^umsion several members of the council, on his first landing 
ia Dublin, and those whom be was pleased to summon, ha 
disdainfally dismissed, after keeping them waiting for twa 
hooTf • Next day they remonstrated against this usage, 
whea he told them he was under no necessity to take their 
advke» for at the peril of his own head, he would subsist 
the king's army without their help, namely, by free ^lar- 
tera. This menace had the intended effect, as by it be 
obtained from the protestants a written promise, that they 
woald provide the next year's contribution to tbe king. 
He then proposed to call a parliament, which gave great 
aatis£action } but he took such precautions to procure a 
parliament as would support all his views. " For the pui* 
pose of securing a protestant majority," says Plowden» "is 
parliament, the new lord- deputy, by his own account of it 
to sectetary Cokci says, * he sent out with the write of 
sommons about one hundred letters in recommendatioa of 
^uiet and governable men. The lower house should be so 
^oiapoted that neither the recusants nor yet tbe protestants 
aboald appear considerably one more than the other: 
bakUng them as much as might be ia an equal balance, ai 
being thus easier to govern.' And for varying the bahMwe 
at votes according to the exigency of circumstances, this 
irafy deputy apprises us of the nature of the corps de rumvt 
whirb he kept at command. ' I shall labour to make aa 
BRBi^ captaias and officers burgesses in this parliament aa 
Xpaaeihly ean, who,, having immediate dependence apoa 
i||f^jpmnBi may abf af a aaray tha bttsinasa betwaea tte 
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parties which way they please.' When the earl of Fiogtf 
represented to him that it bad ever been nsnal for die lonb 
of the pale to be consulted concerning the parliament, aoA 
the matters to be therein propounded, he told thia nobie^ 
man, that ' assuredly his majesty would reject with scon 
all such foreign instructions ; that the king's own councils 
were sufficient to govern his own affairs and people withycMit 
borrowing from any private man whatever.' " 

A parliament thus constituted was not to be expected 
to ameliorate the condition of the Irish people. Strafford 
intimated, when met, that his majesty expected £100,000. 
debt to be discharged, and £20,000, a year constant and 
standing revenue to be set apart for the payment of the 
army; and that his majesty intended to have two sessions 
of that parliament, the one for himself, the other for them; 
so if they without condition supplied the king in thist they 
might be sure his majesty would go along with them in 
the next meeting through all the expressions of a graiaoas 
and good king." Here was a regular bargain made betweei 
the king and the parliament at the expense of the people; 
yet the Irish received the offers of their sovereign with 
earnestness; but Charles was persuaded by Strafford to 
violate his promise, and the deputy consented to incur all 
the disgrace of such a proceeding. This act of infamy was 
not merely a passive one in the king, for he forwarded a 
letter to Strafford, thanking him for counsels which ought 
to have excited bis greatest displeasure. The parliament 
voted him six subsidies amounting to £240.000 which finr 
exceeded Strafford's expectation. The commons, however, 
drew up a remonstrance respecting his majesty's promised 
graces, and particularly in relation to the inquiry into 
defective titles. This they sent by a deputation to the lord* 
lieutenant ; but in a short time after they were informed 
by him, that it had never been sent to the king, and that 
they might content themselves without making any more 
noise about defective titles, which he was determined not 
to depart from. 

The parliament was dissolved in 1635, and Strafford 
commenced his inquiry into the king's title to the whi^ 
province of Connaught, which he pursued with unrelentiBg 
■everity. Every description of knavery was put in foiee»* 
and there was not a title but nrhat was fouQd defectisfib 4^ 
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Am depvty wnhed it so. The connty of Leitrim Tolnnta* 
iflj recognised the king's title and submitted to a planta* 
taiMB ; Hoeeommon, Mayo, and Sligo, found for the king 
witfaoot scruple ; but the Oalway jury refused to find for 
the king; and Strafford caused the sheriff to be fined 
£1,000 for returning an insufficient jury, and each of the 
jwy was fined £4,000. their estates seized, aad they im* 
prisoned till the fine should be paid. Such was the admin* 
tation of justice in this devoted country ! But the whole 
odiiua of these arbitrary proceedings must not be thrown 
upon. Strafford, for they were conducted with the know- 
kdge and consent of the king himself, as expressed in thoi 
presence of his council. The Irish complained grievously 
of these transactions, but their complaints had no effect 
upon Charles; for in 1640 he recalled the lord-deputy, 
erMted him earl of Strafford, (his former title being lord 
Wentworth) and sent him back to Ireland with increased 
authority ; but so painful was the sense of unpopularity 
to him now. that he even employed the mean expedient of 
manufacturing his own praises, and foisting them upon 
the public records. According to Plowden, " The preamble. 
of the last act of subsidies contains the most fulsome pane- 
gyric of his sincere and upright administration, with tbanki 
to his majesty for having placed over them so wise, just, 
and vigilant a governor. These very commoners, in the 
next sesssion of parliament, entered into a solemn protes- 
tation (in which they were joined by the lords) ' that the 
aforesaid preamble to the act of subsidies was contrived, 
penned, and inserted fraudulently, (without the privity of 
the house) either by the earl of Strafford himself, or by 
tome other person or persons, advisers, procurers, or actors 
of or in the manifold and general grievances and oppres- 
sions of his majesty's kingdom of Ireland, by the direction 
and privity of the said earl, on purpose to prevent and 
anticipate the just and universal complaints of his majes- 
ty's faithful, dutiful, and loyal subjects against him." 

The treacherous conduct of Charles and his minister 
had BOW become so notorious in Ireland, that they consi- 
deled it no longer safe to persevere without at least some 
show of candour. The king accordingly wrote to the 
kgrds justices a letter of assurance that his living subjeeta 
sho|Bd|ji tksncefortb en^y the. gracse ^mised to them ii^ 
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thefburtfa year of his reign. The parliament was tooi. 
after adjourned : and the people forgot former qaarreli^-N 
and were willing to hope that their tovereign was sincere^ 
Doring the recess, however, the grand rebellion broke ooL 

Every means were taken by the puritans, who had ao-v. 
quired an accession of power in Ireland, to produce % 
popish rebellion. The lords justices prevented the bills ai. 
grace from passing ; they encouraged the bitterest perse* 
cation against the catholics; and the Irish apprehended 
that the Scotch covenanters would maintain their resoln^- 
tions by fire and sword in the province of Ulster. Under 
such alarms, the persecuted catholics in the north took op' 
arms against those whom they considered the eoemiea of 
God and their king. The dread of being exterminated for 
adherence to their faith was their strongest motive ta 
insurrection ; but when the torrent once burst forth, maay 
smaller streams joined it and added to its impetuosity. 
Grievances at all events were not wanting. 

Piowden observes, " Some were excited by the suecesa 
of the Scotch covenanters, who by their irruption into £&• 
gland had obtained the sum of £200,000 to induce thea 
to return quietly into their own country and lay down their- 
arms ; others, from the dread of the menaces of the cove* 
nanting army in Ireland, that they would exterminate every 
priest and papist out of the nation : many toc^ from them 
zeal to their own or systematic abhorrence to the refcM'saed 
religion under all its different forms and denominations: 
some of the old Milesian Irish seized upon this moment 
of confusion and weakness in the English government ta 
revive and enforce their ancient claims, which they stilk 
OQHsidered as usurped by the English, and withholden from 
them by no other title than ^orce : no inconsiderable per« 
tion of the nation was stimulated into insurrection by theif 
dergy, who had been educated abroad, in hopes of prociis« 
ing a civil establishment of the catholic religion* and kf 
other foreign emissaries from courts, the politics of wbicb 
prompted them to weaken the power of the British empire 
by the internal dissensions of its subjects. Many indhi* 
diMlls» bereft of their possessions by plantations and fotfsi^ 
tsffts. persecuted for llike exercise of their religious dafeias» 
or pievented from any useful or pernaneDt oeoupatiDft hf 

the iMbcia or Itif «^ «(|k« pii9l>iM* Of t^iad^spit 
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of their own dispositioDS. composed a formidable body of 
malcoDteDtSy who sought redress, preferment, or existence 
in the confusion of an unsettled and weak government. 
Bot the main source of the evil lay in the existence of real 
grieTanoes, which formed a plausible rallying point to all ; 
namely* the too well founded apprehension of an immediate 
general massacre, or extermination of the whole body of 
the catholics. There prevailed at that time a conviction 
that the armed force in Ireland was generally hostile to the 
king, and that the English parliament had, either by con- 
cession or usurpation, acquired the government of the 
kingdom of Ireland. All the remonstrances of the catho- 
lics expressed their loyalty to his majesty, and tenders of 
aervice against his enemies, for such from that time they 
considered the covenanters, and all those who supported 
or adhered to them." 

When it became known that a spirit of insurrection 
generally prevailed throughout Ireland, a proclamation was 
issued by the lords justices, October 23rd, 1641 , in which 
they declared that a detestable and most disloyal conspira- 
cy had been detected, which had had originated with some 
evil affected Irish papists* and which spread universally 
tbronghont the kingdom. The terms of this proclamation 
were not very definite, and many who considered them- 
aelves included within its comprehensive expressions ; and 
tlie lords and gentlemen of the pale immediately represent* 
ed in a petition to the lords justices and council, that they 
and other innocent persons might seem to be understood 
aa catholics in the general terms of the prolamation ; in 
answer to which petition, an explanatory proclamation was 
naned, which stated, that by the words '* Irish papists they 
intended only such of the old mere Irish in the province of 
Ulster, as had plotted, contrived, and been actors in that 
treason, and others that adhered to them, and none of the 
old English of the pale or other parts of the kingdom." 

The rebellion at length broke out in all its horrors. The 
principal leaders were lord Maguire, sir Phelim O'Neale, 
and Roger More, and many of the rude but brave and 
oppressed natives, joined the conspiracy. Sir Phelim 
0*Neale and the other conspirators were to commence the 
ittsiirrection throughout the kingdom by a simultaneouf 
tHiiek upon all the English setttemeata, while lord Magnir* 
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a«d others were to sarprise the castle of Dtiblm. Winitar 
was fixed apon for this revolt, as in that season it would bs 
more difficult to obtain supplies and reinforcements horn 
England ; and they expected assistance from Franei 
according to the promise of cardinal RicheUeu. The a« 
telligence that daily arrived from England of the malignilf 
expressed by the commons against the papists gave them 
hopes of being joined by the mass of their countrymtn* 
The government of Ireland, meanwhile, was lulled imto 
security while on the very brink of danger. The earl ef 
Leicester had been appointed lord* lieu tenant, but he still 
remained in England, and the government 'was administered 
by the lords justices, Sir Wiiiiam Parsons and Sir Jdui 
Borlase. The fancied security in which they reposed, was 
toon disturbed ; for an Irish protestant of the name of 
O'Connelly informed Parsons of the intention to seize the 
oastle, on the very eve of the attempt. The panic becams 
general ; the castle was secured, and Maguire, one of IJm 
conspirators was apprehended, and another of the name d 
Mahone, who gave information respecting the general 
insurrection. All was now tumult, alarm, and horror; 
the conspirators were betrayed, and they took up arms iB' 
their own defence ; the government were aware of the in» 
tended revolt, and were prepared to meet its force and 
to resist it ; and the most dreadful scenes ensued* We 
will here give some passages of Hume's peculiarly interests 
ing account of this rebellion. 

" Though O'Conneliy's discovery saved the castle (torn 
a surprise, the confession extorted from Mahone came toe 
late to prevent the intended insurrection. O'Neale and his 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulster. The Irish 
every where intermingled with the English, needed but a 
hint from the leaders and priests to begin hostilities against 
a people whom they hated on account of their religion, and 
envied for their riches and prosperity. The houses, omttW 
and goods of the unwary English were first seized. Those 
who heard of the commotions in their neighbourhood, in- 
stead of deserting their habitations and flocking together 
for mutual protection, remained at home in hopes of de^ 
fending their property, and fell thus separately into the 
hands of their enemies. After rapacity had fully exerted 
ilselff cruelty, aB4 the ipost biirbarous thai efec in ^ngp 
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natien wa* known or heard of, began its operations. An 
uniTersal saseacre comnonced of the Engliih, now 
dafoBcelass and pasciTely resigned to tlieir inhunan foes. 
No ago, no sex; no condition, was spared. The wife 
weeping for her butchered hasbaod. aiMl embraciog heff 
hoipkas chikdrenA was pierced with them, and perished by 
tho same stroke. The old, the young, the vigorous, the 
mArm» underwent a like fate, and were confounded in one 
common ruin. In vain did flight save from the first 
assnnlt : destruction was every where let loose, and met 
tbo hunted victims at every turn. la vain was recourse 
had to relations, to companions, to friends : all connexiona 
were dissolved, and death was dealt by that hand froaa 
which protection was implored and expected. Without 
provocatian, without opposition, the astonished English, 
living in profound peace and full security, were massacred 
by their nearest neighbours, with whom they had long 
upheld a continued intercourse of kindness and good 



*^fint death waa the lightest punishment inflicted by 
those more than barbarous savages : all the tortures which 
wanton cruelty could devise, all the Hngering pains of 
bodyt the anguish of mind, the agonies of despair, could not 
aadate revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived 
horn no cause. To enter into particulars would shock the 
leaat delicate humanity. Such eaormities, though attested 
by undoubted evidence, appear aLnost incredible. Depraiv* 
ed nature* even perverted religion, though encouraged by 
tba ntmost license, reach not to such a pitch of ferocity ; 
imlees the pity inherent in human breasts bo destroyed by 
that contagion of example which tninspofts nuoi beyond 
aU the motives of conduct and behaviour. 

** The weaker sex themeelves, naturally tender to their 
own euflferings, and compassionate to those of others, heie 
omalaited their more robust companions in the practice of 
every cruelty. Even children taught by the example and 
CDOonraged by the exhortation of their parents, essayed theif 
feeble blows on the dead carcases or defenceless children of 
the English. The very avarice of the Irish was not a 
aatilcient restraint to their cruelty. Such was their flrensy* 
that the cattle which they had seized, and by ca|Hne had 
made their Qwn« y«t» beeauao they bose the name of JEetgn 
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lishy were wantonly slaughtered, or when covered widi 
wounds turned loose into the woods and deserts. 

'* The stately buildings, or commodious habitations of 
the planters, as if upbraiding the sloth and ignorance of the 
natives, were consumed with fire, or laid level with the 
ground ; and where the miserable owners, shut up in their 
houses, and preparing for their defence, perished in the 
flames, together with their wives and children, a doable 
triumph was afforded to these insulting butchers. 

"If any where a number assembled together, and assum- 
ing courage from despair, were resolved to sweeten death 
by a revenge on their assassins, they were disarmed by 
capitulations and promises of safety, confirmed by the most 
solemn oaths. But no sooner had they surrendered than the 
rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them share 
the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 

'* Others more ingenious still in their barbarity tempted 
their prisoners by the fond love of life to embrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; and having 
thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave them that 
death which they sought to shun by deserving it. 

" Amidst all these enormities, the sacred name of 
RBLiGiON resounded on every side, not to stop the hands of 
these savages, but to enforce their blows, and to steel their 
hearts against every movement of human or social sym* 
pathy. The English, as heretics, abhorred of God, and 
detestable to all holy men, were marked out by the priests 
for slaughter, and, of all actions, to rid the world of these 
declared enemies to catholic faith and piety was represent- 
ed as the most meritorious. Nature, which in that rude 
people was sufficiently inclined to atrocious deeds, was 
further stimulated by precept; and national prejudices 
empoisoned by those aversions, more deadly and incurable, 
which arose from an enraged superstition. While death 
finished the sufiferings of each victim, the bigoted assassins, 
with joy and exultation, still echoed in their expiring ean, 
that these agonies were but the commencement of tormenti 
infinite and eternal. 

*' Such was the barbarities by which Sir Phelim O^Neak 

end the Irish in Ulster signalised their rebellion : an event 

. jpemprable in the annals of human kind, and worthy to be 

%dd in perpetual detestation and abhorrence. The gene- 
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tflmz nature of More was shocked at the recital of such 
enormous cruelties. He flew to O'Meale's camp, but fouod 
'that his authority, which was sufficieut to excite the Irish 
to an insurrection, was too feeble to restrain their inhu- 
manity. Soon after he abandoned a cause polluted with 
ao many crimes, and he retired into Flanders. Sir Phelim« 
xecommended by the greatness of his family, and perhaps 
too by the unrestrained brutality of his nature, though 
irithout any courage or capacity, acquired the entire ascen- 
dant over these northern rebels. The English colonies 
were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulster : the 
Scots at first met with more favourable treatment. In 
order to engage them to a passive neutrality, the Irish 
pretended to distinguish between the British nations : and 
claiming friendship and consanguity with the Scots, ex- 
tended not over them the fury of their massacres. Many 
of them found an opportunity to fly the country ; others 
retired into places of security, and prepared themselves for 
defence ; and by this means the Scottish planters, most of 
them at least, escaped with their lives. 

" From Ulster the flames of rebellion difl^used themselves 
in an instant over the other three provinces of Ireland. In 
all places death and slaughter were not uncommon ; though 
the Irish in these other provinces pretended to act with 
more moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous 
was their humanity ! Not content with expelling the 
English from their houses, with dispoilihg them of their 
gOodly manors, with wasting their cultivated fields, they 
stripped them of their very cluthes, and turned them out 
naked and defenceless to all the severities of the season. 
The heavens themselves, as if conspiring against that un- 
happy people, were armed with cold and tempest unusual 
to the climate, and executed what the merciless sword of 
the barbarians had left unfinished. The roads were covered 
Wth crowds of naked English, hastening towards Dublin 
and the other cities which yet remained in the hands of 
their countrymen. The feeble age of children, the tended 
sex of women, soon sunk under the multiplied rigours of 
eohi and hunger. Here the husband, bidding a final adietl 
to his expiring family, envied them that fate which he 
himself expected so soon to share. Ihere the son, 
lia?ing long supported his aged parent, with reluctant 

H 
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obeyed bis last commands; and abandoning him in bb 
utmost distress, reserved biroself to the hopes of aTcnging 
that death which all his efforts conid not prevent not 
delay. 1 he astonishing greatness of the calamity depri?e<i 
the sufferers of any relief from the view of companions m 
affliction. With silent tears or lamentable cries, they 
bnrried on through the hostile territories, and found every 
beart, which was not steeled by native barbarity, guarded 
by the more implacable furies of mistaken piety and 
religion. 

" 'llie saving of Dublin preserved in Ireland tbe remailu 
of the English name. The gates of that city thongb tim- 
orously opened, received the wretched supplicants, anddis* 
covered to the view, a scene of misery, beyond what any 
eye had ever before beheld. Compassion seized the 
amazed inhabitants aggravated with the fear of like calam* 
ities : while they observed the numerous foes, without and 
within, which every where environed them, and reflected 
on the weak resources, by which they were tbemselveil 
supported. The more vigorous of the unhappy fugitives, 
to the number of three thousand, were enlisted into three 
regiments : the rest were distributed into their honses; 
and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to recruit thefir 
feeble and torpid limbs. Diseases of unknown name and 
species, derived from these multiplied distresses, aeized 
many of them, and put a period to their lives : others^ 
having now leisure to reflect on their mighty loss of friends 
and fortune, cursed that being which they had saved. 
Abandoning themselves to despair, refusing all succour^ 
tbey expired, without other consolation than that of receiv- 
ing, among their countrymen, the honours of a grAte, 
which, to their slaughtered companions had been denied by 
the inhuman barbarians. 

" By some computation, those who perished by all those 
cruelties, are made to amount to an hundred and fifty or 
two hundred thousand : by the most moderate* and proba- 
bly the most reasonable account, they must have been near 
forty thousand." 

This is the narration of Humte ;; the further details wfB 
be given as briefly as possible. Tbe rebels, not contddt 
>irith employing open force, endeavoured to strengthtti 
their cause by deceit. They pretended to hare been a^ 
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ihomed by tbe king and qaeen to take up arms for tht 
pnrpoM of TiodicatiDg tbe royal prerogative, now invaded 
07 tbe paritanieal parliament ; and in order to support thia 
assertion, sir Pbelim O'Neale having murdered lord Caul* 
field, found in that nobleman's bouse a royal patent, from 
whicb be tore the seal and affixed it to a forged commis* 
rioo. Intelligence of this rebellion was speedily sent to 
Charles, who immediately communicated it to the Scottish 
parliament, expecting from them and the Scotch nation a 
ready assistance ; but as they were at the time displeased 
with the king, and having no immediate interest in the 
affair, they remained inactive. 

Unable to subdue tbe rebellion, Charles was compelled 
to have recourse to his English parliament ; but they, pre- 
tending to believe in O'Neale having received the king's 
commission, laid the whole blame of the insurrection upoa 
their unhappy monarch. The king at length signed a 
coinmbsion, directed to the marquis of Ormond and others* 
to meet the principal confederates who had petitioned his 
majesty to listen to their grievances, and to receive in writ- 
ing what they had to say. Instead of complying with the 
Mug's commands, however, Ormond obeyed those of the 
English parliament and proceeded towards Ulster with an 
army of 6,000. The marquis was the only one of the 
eonunissioners who did not attend the confederates, who 
ideJ^vered to the other commissioners a full list of their 
grievances, which was transmitted to his majesty. Charles* 
in return, informed the lords justices that he had authorise4 
the marquis of Ormond to treat with his Irish subjects for 
9L cessation of hostilities for pne year, and desired they 
would use their best endeavours to effect this. The deterr 
n^ined hostility of Ormond to this measure frustrated al} 
the efforts of the king to accomplish this object, and it was 
not till a fifth letter from his majesty, September 7th, 1643* 
that the marquis submitted to his most urgent commands. 

This cessation was no sooner agreed upon, than the 
northern army under the command of Ormond, rejected it, 
M/xd immediately took the covenant. Lord Inchiquin 
openly revolted from the king, and was appointed president 
of Munster by the parliament, and administered an oath 
to each of his followers, pledging them to extirpate cathov 
ij, a^d to eiLtermuate the Irish. The English jparlii^ 
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isent whose interest it was to find fault with every mea- 
sure of the opposite party, published a declaration against 
the cessation in which they reproached Charles with bis 
favour to the Irish papists. 

Ormond*s inveteracy against the catholics prevented him 
from seconding what he well knew to be the ardent wishes 
of the king with respect to his Irish subjects, and he con- 
trived to delay any peace, until at last peace became una- 
vailing, on the suspension of the royal authority by the 
imprisonment of the king in 1646. Charles was convinced 
of the loyalty of the Irish catholics, and he wished to alle- 
viate their sufferings ; but his benevolent policy was frus- 
trated by the treachery of Ormond; who, to crown his 
perfidy, surrendered the castle of Dublin and the king's 
authority to the commissioners of the parliament. But he 
was not a traitor without a traitor's hire ; for he stipulated 
for £5,000 in hand, £2.000 a year for five successive years, 
and a total discharge of the heavy encumbrances upon his 
property. He met with the merited reward of his perfidy, 
however, after this base surrender, for the very persons to 
whom he had sold it, ignominiously expelled him from it; 
and he was compelled to seek refuge in France, as a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension by the parliament. 

The confederated catholics met at Kilkenny after the 
departure of their arch enemy, where they considered 
" that his majesty was in restraint, that all addresses to 
him were forbidden, and that some members of parliament 
who had ventured to speak in bis favour were ex])eUed, 
therefore, in that extremity there being no access to his 
majesty for imploring either his justice or mercy ; all laws 
either human or divine did allow the said catholics to take 
some other course, in order to their defence : not against 
his sacred majesty, but against those who had l|tid violent 
bands on his person, who designed to abolish the roya} 
authority, and resolved to destroy or extirpate the said 
catholics.'* 

Ormond, upon finding himself the victim of his ow^ 
treason, determined now to try if loyalty would not be more 
profitable ; and with a view of making the Irish catholics 
the instruments of his revenge, he landed at Cork. Septem- 
ber 29th, 1648. Concealing his violent hatred of theiil 
y^\\h a s)(iiful du|)licity, he was joyfully rep^ived^ and iav;te4 
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by th« general aaeembly at Kilkenny to conclude a peace, 
or join with the nation in making head against the parlia« 
mentarian rebels; the nobility and gentry congratulated 
him* and he was lodged in his own castle, with his owa 
guards about him. In all discussions, however, with the 
^tholics, he steadily refused every proposal which led 
either to the toleration of the catholic religion, or to the 
fqieal of the penal laws. Peace was at length concluded 
January 17tb, 1649, only fourteen days before the judicial 
inurder of Charles I. a deed no doubt accelerated by Ormond's 
perfidy* in having deprived him of the assistance of his Irish 
catbolie subjects, of whose unshaken faitb and loyalty to 
their aovereign he was deeply convinced, but at the same 
tiflpe resolved that their sovereign should not be benefited 
hj them. Plowden remarks, that, " it is no small une« 
quivocal mark of the eminent loyalty and fidelity of the 
Irish catholics, that at Charles' execution, they formed the 
only compact national body throughout the extent of the 
British empire, who had preserved untainted and unshaken 
their faith and attachment to the royal cause, although 
they had been throughout his reign more oppressed, per- 
aecttted, and aggrieved by their sovereign, than any other 
description of his subjects whatever. No sooner was the 
melancholy death of Charles conveyed to Ormond, who 
was then at Youghall, than be instantly proclaimed th^ 
prixice of Wales king by the style of Charles II." 

After the death of Charles the catholics continued tQ 
fltmggle in defence of the throne, and Ormond at the head 
of the confederates, soon reduced most of the strongholdf 
in the north of Ireland. Dublin and Londonderry, however, 
reaiBted his power, though he was peculiarly anxious to 
obtain possession of the former place, which he had foim« 
«rly betrayed. He was defeated at Rathmines, by a force 
under the parliamentarian governor of Dublin, very inferior 
to his own ; and the Irish catholics, who had not the base* 
neas of their leader, saw in this defeat strong grounds of 
mispicion against Ormond. which were strengthened by th^ 
ililore of all his subsequent proceedings. 

The exiled monarch, meanwhile, wrote a letter from the 
HaguCj approving of the articles of peace with the confedr 
eiates; yet, by the advice of Ormond, he accepted the 
Invitation of the commissionerfl to seat himself on tbt 
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throDe of Scotiand, and on the 23rd of June, 1650, le 
arrived in that country, and signed the solemn covenant^ 
thus choosiog rather to attempt the recovery of his domin- 
ions by hypocrisy in Scotland than by gallantry in Ireland. 
Two months afterwards. Charles published a declaratjon, 
" that he would have no enemies but the enemies of the 
covenant ; that he did detest and abhor popery, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry, together with prelacy : resolving not tb 
tolerate, much less to allow, those in any part of his do- 
minions, and to endeavour the extirpation thereof to the 
utmost of his power;" and as a proof of his treachery 
towards his Irish subjects, he added " that he was convin- 
ced iu bis conscience of the sinfulness and unlawfulness of 
it, and of his allowing them (the confederates) the liberty 
of the popish re)i|rion, for which he did from his heart 
desire to be deeply humbled before the Lord; and for 
having sought unto such unlawful help for the restoring 
him to his throne." Ormond, who had advised this pro- 
clamation, knew that it would alienate the affections of bis 
Irish subjects, who saw themselves exposed to that merei- 
less persecution which was expressed in every clause of the 
covenant ; they indeed saw themselves the victims of their 
monarch's perfidy, in defence of whose rights they had 
shed some of their dearest blood, still their allegiance was 
not to be corrupted. 

Cromwell, however, was determined not to rest satisfied 
till he had extinguished the loyalty of the Irish, and con- 
ningly confounded loyalty with popery, and directed the 
fury of the puritans against the religion as well as the 
fidelity of the catholics. He eagerly sought to crush the 
last remaining stay of the Stuarts in subduing their catho- 
lic adherents in Ireland. On the 15th of August, accom- 
panied by 8.000 foot and 4.000 horse, he landed at Dublin, 
where he remained a fortnight to recruit his forces, and 
then marched with 10.000 men to Drogheda, which sur- 
rendered in consequence of a promise from Cromwell, that 
all should receive quarter who would lay down their arms. 
He kept his word fur two days, when, having disarmed all 
the garrison, he ordered the whole to be massacred, whidi 
i^as so faithfully executed, that only thirty escaped with 
their lives, and these were transported into fiarbadoea. 
Qrmond himself, in a fetter, speaking of the uka^sacm ^t 
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rogheda, says " that on this occasion Cromwell exceeded 
■Bself and any thing he had ever heard of in breach of 
itli and bloody inhumanity ; and the cruelties eiercised 
ere for five days after the town was taken would make 
many several pictures of inhumanity as are to be found 
the Book of Martyrs, or in the relation of Amboyna.'* 
ezford was betrayed by colonel Stafford, whom Ormond 
d appointed governor of the castle, and« according to 
idlow, the slaughter was almost as great as at Drogheda. 
addition to the terrors which his severities excited, 
omwell added that of uncommon vigour and prompti- 
de« Proceeding towards the south, he obtained a partial 
ooesa. Ross surrendered unconditionally. Ireton was 
mpelled to raise the siege of Duncannon, but lochiquin 
IS defeated by Cromwell, and Ormond was compelled to 
tire to Kilkenny. He failed, however, in two attacks 
on Water ford ; and retired from Kilkenny in consequence 
hearing that the traitor who was to have delivered the 
ice to him, had been discovered and hanged two days 
fore. His army, as the winter was approaching, went 
» quarters in Munster. Early next year they again 
2k the field and commenced the siege of Kilkenny, which 
m defended by the garrison, now reduced by the plague 
450 men, with such bravery, that Cromwell was aboot 
retire, when he was secretly advised by the mayor and 
izens to persevere. He did so, and a surrender upon 
Bourable terms ensued. The regicide general, whose 
seess did not come up to his expectations left the conduct 
the war in Ireland to Ireton, whom he appointed his 
teessor. and hastened to England. Ireton, after some 
toessful efforts in Munster, died of the plague, November 
th, 1651. Ormond, who ft)und that he could not oppose 
I power of the parliamentarians, without the assistance 
£e catholics, chose rather to give up the cause of his 
'al master, and surrendered his authority to the earl of 
mricarde, whose loyalty and integrity were without sus- 
ion. All Ireland was now, with the exception of the 
i¥ince of Connaught, the county of Clare, the city of 
oerick, and the town of Galway, either in the actual 
(Session or under the control of the parliament. Con- 
Ight and Clare were, for the greater part waste, and 
ioricarde^ unable to support the troops ander his com- 
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mand, threw himself into the town of Carrick, where he 
was besieged and coiDpelled to submit, and obtained liber^ 
to transport himself with 8,000 men to any foreign coontni 
in friendship with the commonwealth. Claoricarde left 
Ireland in 1652, and shortly afterwards, Mortagh O'BryeOt 
the last of the Irish commanders, submitted to the parliai 
ment on the usual terms of transportation, by the favouir 
of which upwards of 27,000 men had been exiled tha| 
year. 

At the conclusion of this war the country was little else 
than a vast desert. Its flourishing population had been 
wasted by fire and swoid, by want and disease, and by 
transportation ; and it was at one time proposed by Croiiin 
well to extirpate the natives from the face of their owi^ 
country ; but this was considered too horrible, and another 
plan was substituted, the perfidy of which was a littk 
masked. This was styled an act of grace, Plowden sayi 
" The whole native population of Ireland, that professed 
the religion of their ancestors, were driven in hordes into 
Connaught and Clare, then a desolate waste, and a proda^ 
nation was published that if, after the 1st of March. 1654, 
any Irish catholic, man, woman, or child, should be found 
in any other part of the kingdom, they might be killed by 
any person who should meet tbem» without charge 
or trial. Arbitrary allotments of these wasted lands were 
made, though some pretension was pretended to be had tQ 
the proportion of the possessions of which individuals had 
been elsewhere divested; but the merciful donative waa 
fettered with an insidious obligation of releasing and 
renouncing, for themselves and their representatives for 
ever, whatever estates or property they or their ancestor^ 
had possessed. Thus were the scanty wrecks of the native 
Irish made martyrs to royalty, and penned up like hunted 
beasts in the devastated wilds of Connaught, hardly ezisU 
ing in the gregarious and promiscuous possession and 
cultivation of the soil, without the means of acquiring live 
or dead stock, and wanting even the necessary utensils of 
hi|sbandry. This tyrannical appropriation of the soil of 
Connaught and Clare went to divest the possessors of 
their inheritances, as much as if their estates had been 
sitoated without the precincts of this proscription." 

£?ery speoiei qf tyranny a^d oppression was ei^ercis^ 
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upon tlie inhabitants of Ireland dnring the protectorate of 
Oromwell; and but for the benevolence of the usurper's 
son Henrjy who possessed the government for nearly four 
yearSf not a gleam of sunshine would have illuminated this 
gloomy period. So' pure was Henry's administration of 
justice, tiiat when he departed for England he had not, it 
18 said, sufficient money to pay the expenses of his journey. 
The death of Cromwell in 1658, and the restoration of 
Charlies II. in 1660, created a new era in Irish history. 

How that restoration was brought about belongs more 
properly to a history of England than of Ireland ; but when 
it became evident that such a design was entertained, lord 
Brogbill, president of Munster, and Sir Charles Coote. 
president of Connaught, wrote to the king proffering their 
aaaistance. Coote seized upon the castle of Dublin, but 
neither he nor Broghill made any very vigorous efforts in 
the royal cause, until they saw what was likely to be the 
issue of their undertaking. It may be supposed that the 
pative Irish, cooped up in Connaught and Clare, who had 
fought so long, though unsuccessfully, would hail with joy 
the return of Charles to the throne of his inheritance ; and 
it may naturally be supposed that these suffering loyalist^ 
would experience the grateful benevolence of the restored 
monarch, who might have been expected to recall them 
from the wastes of Clare and Connaught, restored to the 
possessions of which they had been robbed by Cromwell 
because they had remained faithful to the royal cause. 
Had Charles been actuated by a true spirit of generosity, 
he would have done so ; but such, says Plowden, *' was the 
force of prejudice against the Irish, who resisted the usur-^ 
nation of Cromwell almost to extirpation, and spent their 
last blood and treasure in supporting the royal cause, that 
by the first legislatures after the restoration, the rebellious 
legicides were established and confirmed in the wages of 
their sanguinary usurpation. Thus basely and inhumanly 
were the crimes of one kingdom compromised by the for- 
feitures of the other." 

As a proof of the manner in which justice was dispensed 
by Charles, and of the gratitude which he felt towards 
those who had murdered his father and most strongly 
supported the rebellion against himself, he created BroghiU 
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«arl of Orrery, and Coote earl of MoDteith, and appointed 
them lords justices of Ireland. A parliament was cooYened 
on the 8th of May, 1661, but it was constituted so as to 
carry into effect the favourite measure of the protesta^t 
party, that of confirming the intruders in their possessions, 
and of banishing for ever from the native Irish all hopes of 
regaining their paternal estates. The duke of Ormond 
resumed the government of Ireland, and he it was who 
framed and settled the king's declaration, the acts of set^ 
tlement and explanation, and he also made out the list oif 
the persons excepted by name out of by the ruinous effects 
of that act amounting to about 500. These acts are chos 
explained by lord Clare in his speech in the house of lords 
February. 1800. 

" The act of settlement professes to have for its object 
the execution of bis majesty's gracious declaration for the 
settlement of his kingdom of Ireland, and the satisfaction 
of the several interests of adventurers, soldiers, and others, 
his subjects there, and after reciting the rebellion, the 
enormities committed in the progress of it, and the final 
reduction of the rebels by the king's English and protes* 
tant subjects, by a general sweeping clause vests in the 
king, his heirs and successors, all estates real and personal, 
^f every kind whatsoever, in the kingdom of Ireland, which 
At any time from the 2 1st of October, 1641, were seized 
and sequestered into the hands, or to the use of Charles 
I. the then king, or otherwise disposed of, set out, or set 
apart, by reason or on account of the rebellion, or which 
were allotted, assigned, or distributed to any person or 
persons, for adventurers, arrears, or reprisals, or otherwises 
or whereof any soldier, adventurer, or other person was 
in possession for or on account of the rebellion. And 
having thus in the first instance vested three- fourths of the 
lands and personal property of the inhabitants of this island 
in the king, commissioners are appointed with full and 
exclusive authority to hear and determine all claims upon 
the general fund, whether of ofiicers and soldiers for arrears 
of pay, of adventurers who had advanced money for carrying 
on the war, or of innocent papists, as they are called, in 
other words, of the old inhabitants of the island, who had 
iffifi^ diBjpoatessed by Crojpawell, not for taking a part h^ 
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tli« retielHon ag^ainst the English crown, but for their 
attachment to the fortanes of Charles I. But with respect 
to this class of sufferers, who might naturally have expected 
a preference of claim, a clause is introduced, by which they 
are postponed, after a decree of innoceuce by the commis^ 
doners, until previous reprisals should be made to Crom« 
bell's soldiers and adventurers who had obtained possession ' 
cf their inheritance. I will not detain the house with a 
minute detail of the provisions of this act ; but I wish, gen- 
tlemen, who call themselves the dignified and independent 
Irish nation, to know, that seven millions eight hundred 
thousand acres of land were set out under the authority of 
tliis act, to a motley crew of English adventurers, civil and 
military, nearly to the total exclusion of the old inhabitants 
of the island. Many of the latter class, who were innocent 
of the rebellion, lost their inheritance, as well from the 
difficulties imposed upon them by the court of claims in 
the proofs required of their innocence, as from a deficiency 
in the fund for reprisals to English adventurers, arising 
principally from a profuse g:rant made by the crown to the 
dnke of York. The parliament of Ireland having made 
this settlement of the island in effect on themselves, grant- 
ed a hereditary revenue to the crown, as an indemnity for 
the forfeitures thus relinquished by Charles II." 

The Court of Claims, here mentioned by lord Clare, was 
proposed and modelled by Ormond, who appointed the first 
members of it, but whose conduct was so corrupt that he 
was compelled to dismiss them, and substitute others of 
greater respectability. The system was designed to favour 
Sie protestants and to oppress the catholics. But what- 
erer Ormond proposed was adopted, and whatever he 
approved was persevered in, such was the ascendency he 
had acquired over the mind of the king ; he was appointed 
lord lieutenant, and the Irish parliament granted him 
£30,000 as a reward for his services. The commissioners 
nominated to execute these acts of settlement, were not 
much regulated in their decisions either by justice or 
humanity ; and at the expiration of the twelve months, the 
time allowed for holding this court, they broke up, having 
decided only upon six hundred out of four thousand claims, 
the remainder being left "to be ruined merely for thewaftt 
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of that common justice of being heard, which is by aH 
nations allowed to the worst of malefactors." 

Ormond was resolved to secure a trne protestant interest 
in Ireland, and be took care that the council, the parlia- 
ment, the army, the magistracy, and the bench, should be 
composed of persons devoted to the accomplishment of thii 
project. The catholics, broken down and dispirited, sub- 
mitted to their destiny ; not indeed without complaints, 
bat without any attempt to redress their grievances bj 
force of arms. Their loyalty was rewarded by an nnoeas- 
ing persecution during the whole reign of Charles II. Ib 
1681, Ormond was succeeded in his government by lard 
Roberts, who in his turn was succeeded by the earl of 
Essex : and during the remainder of this reign nothing of 
importance occurred. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ihunev II. Hopes of the cfttfaolics. James Tisitt Ireland. Battle 
of tiie Boyne. Flight of James. King William returns to 
England. Capture of Athlone and Galwaj. Earl of Marlbp- 
Toogh takes Cork and Kinsale. Siege of Limerick, the Irish 
character. 

bw the acoessioti of James II. the catholics of Ireland 
hoped to receWe as a gift that which they had hitherto 
endeavoiired to gain by supplication, and looked with anx- 
iety to the first measures of his government ; they found 
in them the operation of principles which raised them from 
despondency. James pUced the government of Ireland in 
in the hands of Boyle, the lord primate and chancellor, and 
the earl of (3ranard, appointing them lords justices ; but 
they grew tired of their new dignities, and solicited to be 
recalled; and James appointed his brother-in-law, the 
earl of Clarendon, as their successor. The king's inten- 
tions evidently were to fill all the great offices in Ireland 
with catholics ; and the earl of Clarendon, although a pro- 
testant, undertook to carry his wishes into effect. The 
consequence was, that catholic judges, magistrates, and 
sheriffs, were nominated, and the army was commanded by 
catholic officers. The earl of T3rrconnel, a catholic noble* 
man, was appointed commander-in-chief of the army, with 
a power which made him independent of the lord* 
lieatenant. 

These measures excited considerable alarm among the 
inrotestants, and many of them who possessed property fled 
with it, for they knew not how soon it might change owners 
if they remained. Tyrconnel behaved with great haughti- 
ness, but he gained the confidence of the catholics, and at 
their instigation he repaired to England, in the hope that 
be might prevail upon the king to abrogate the act of seU 
tlement, and was so far successful as to obtain the king's 
promise in favour of its repeal ; nor was this all, for in 
1686, he returned to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, which 
tended in no small degree to alienate from the king the 
I 
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affections of his Irish protestant subjects, as Tyrcotinel 
was peculiarly obnoxious to them, as they were aware he 
had an unbounded influence over the king's mind, and they 
knew also that he was entirely devoted to the interests of 
the catholics, and therefore had little reason to expect any 
thing very favourable to them, 

James was enthusiastically bent upon establishing the 
catholic religion in Ireland ; but he fell a victim to his 
enthusiasm. The protestants had long heeh impressed 
with the danger which threatened them, and in the north 
they organized themselves, appointed officers, had regular 
meetings, chose governors of counties, nominated councils 
and committees to transact their affairs, and assumed all 
the appearance, and exercised all the functions, of a regu- 
larly formed body hostile to the throne, and expressing 
their hostility, a considerable time before the abdication of 
James. This formidable force had considerably augmented, 
and gained strength several months before the landing of 
the prince of Orange. 

When James abdicated the English, he did not consider 
himself as having forgone all claims to the crown of Ireland, 
neither did his catholic subjects there think that he had. 
But the protestants were of a quite different opinion, and 
they were determined that he must abdicate. James retired 
to France and the prince of Orange had arrived in England. 
Tyrconnel summoned the loyalists to unite in defence of 
their king, against the usurper, as he was pleased to style 
William, and against the protestants in the north who had 
arrayed themselves in arms in favour of William. He soon 
collected an army of about 80,000 men, who were officered 
almost wholly with catholics, who relied on the repeated 
assurances of James that he would come over and head them 
in person : as the French monarch, at whose court he was 
residing, had offered him a French army to assert his rights, 
but he declined the offer, nobly declaring "that he 
would recover his dominions by the assistance of his own 
subjects, or perish in the attempt." In accordance with 
this resolution James sailed from Brest, with a strong 
armament, having 1,200 of his Irish subjects on board, 
with about a hundred French ofioers. and landed at Kin- 
sale, n^Bcnte he proceeded to Dublin, where he was 
ioodted witih every demonstration of joy. According to 



L^Upd« "addresses wece instantly poured in upon him 
from «U gfdera of people. That of the proteetant esta- 
bliahed ^eigy touched gently on the distraction of the 
times and tiie grieranceB they had expeiienced. He 
aasfired them of protection ; he promised to defend, and 
even to enlarge their priril^ges. But his fairest declara- 
tions were received with coldness and suspicion, when all 
the remi^iMng protestants of the privy council were removed^ 
and their places supplied hy D'Avaux, Powis, Berwick, the 
bishop of Chester, and others of hU zealous adherents. 
He now issued five different proclamations : hy the first he 
ordered al^ protestants who had lately abandoned the king* 
dom to letdm, and accept his protection, under the sever- 
est penalties; and that his subjects of every persuasion 
fihoiild unite against the prince of Orange. The second 
was calculated to suppress robberies, commanding all 
cathc^icB, not of his army, to lay up their arms in theif 
ei^veral abodes. A third invited the country to carry pro- 
visions to his troops. By the fourth he raised the value of 
jnoney. And the last summoned a parliament to meet at 
Poblin on the 7th day pf May, and which did meet, and 
did sit from that day to the 12th of July, and then adjourn- 
ed to the 12th of November following." 

James's landing in Ireland, and the consequent events, 
we believe, are familiar to every reader of Irish history, we 
will, therefore, only give a succinct detail. Jt is well 
known diat count Schomberg arrived with an English army 
of 40,000 men, which William afterwards headed in person. 
He sailed frojm England in the month of June 1690, and 
landed at Carrickfergus, where he was joyfully welcomed. 
Here he joined the relics of Schomberg's army, and his 
whole force, including a great proportion of foreign mer- 
.cenaries, did npt exceed 36.000 men. James's force was 
about 45.000. Of these he kept 30.000 with himself, and 
distributed the rest through the different fortresses of the 
couiitry. From Carrickfergus William proceeded to Bel- 
fast, and from thence to Drogheda. James, meanwhile, 
bad abandoned the passes between Newry and Dundalk, 
where, if he had been so inclined, he might have success- 
fplly disputed every inch of ground ; but he chose rather 
tQ pass the Boyne and encamp on the south side of it* 
}j[^ ^ ipaUe4 ft' pPiyicil of w^f to deUbjsrate ^ (o t^i^ hent 
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inode of procedure, "whether he should make a stand ao^ 
risk all upon the issue of a battle, or march to Dublin, an4 
abandon all the intermediate country. His^ council, com- 
posed of Irish and French officers, were unanimous in the 
opinion that though their position was extremely advanta* 
geous, it would be hazardous to risk the whole cause upon 
a single battle ; and they therefore advised him to proceed 
to the Shannon with the horse and part of the foot, and 
there wait the French king's promise of a large fleet tp 
co-operate in the Irish seas. This prudent advice, however, 
i^as overruled by James, who insisted that they must stay 
and defend the Boyne, lest by marching to Dublin they 
should dispirit those who were favourable to his cause. 
This resolution being taken, and the prince of Orange's 
troops being encamped on the opposite side of the river, 
both parties prepared for battle, on the 30th of June, 1690. 
As William was riding along the banks of the river he was 
wounded in the shoulder by a cannon ball, and thoueh it was 
but slight, still the rumour spread that he was killed. It 
leven reached France, and the court of Versailles indulged 
in an indecent rejoicing at the event ; but the reader ipay 
judge of their mortification when they learned that be not 
only lived but was victorious. 

Having called a council of war, William determined upon 
crossing the river in three divisions, commanded severally 
by duke Schomberg, by the count his son, and by himself 
in person. Having effected this manoeuvre with great 
skill, the troops of James began to waver, but they were 
partly rallied by the gallantry of general Hamilton, who 
commanded the cavalry. Schomberg was killed in the 
action, ivhich was bravely contested for some time, but 
was at last decided iu favour of William. During the 
action, which was fought on the 1st of July, William dis- 
tinguished himself by his intrepidity and vigilance, while 
James, on the contrary, kept himself a secure distance 
during the whole battle, a qold spectator of the contest for 
his crown. Before the battle his chief concern ^as to 
provide for his personal safety, and when he s^w matters 
taking an unfavourable turn )ie was the first who fled, and 
hurried to Dublin, and from thence to Waterford, where 
|ie embaiked on board a vessel ready to conyey him tp 
France^ leayin^ his army fo whf^t^ver fat^ H^e conqueror 
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nu^ht diooie to inflict. Thai did James II. basely betray 
fbe peo[de who had so valiantly straggled against dl oppo* 
ntioo in rapport of his family, and wonld, if he had sup- 
ported them by his presence, have fought for him to the 
bst. Weh might t&e Irish exclaim — *' Put not your trust 

princes* 

'William was now left in th^ undisturbed possession of a 
Jam disposable force in the neighbourhood of Drogheda, 
wmchbo summoned to surrender, and, after a time, to 
foroid the threat of William that he would treat the garri* 
fib9 as Cromwell had done, it did surrender. He then sent 
his force to the Shannon in pursuit of James's army, and 
iproceeded himself to Dublin, instead of making that use of 
DM victory which he might have done. He was everywhere 
enjthusiasdcally received by the protestants, and by the 
catholics without opposition. Dr. Lesley draws a rather 
curions picture of the convenient loyalty of the Irish pro- 
testants, which we insert for the perusal of the reader. 
*' Before the association in the north of Ireland, they prayed 
for king James. The beginning of March foUowiog they 
TOodaimed the prince of Orange king, and prayed for him. 
The 15th day king James's army broke their forces at 
Dromore, in the north of Ireland, and reduced all but 
Derry and Enniskillen. Then they prayed again for king 
.James, * that God would strengthen him to vanquish and 
overcome all his enemies.' In August following Schom* 
heirg went over with an English army ; then, as far as his 
quarters reached, they returned to pray the same praver 
for king William ; the rest of the protestants still praymg 
for idctory to king James and for the people ; and yet they 
now tell us that all that while they meant the same thing : 
four times in one year praying forwards and backwards 
poiint black contradictory to one another!" We cannot 
uiune the catholics for inconsistency at all events. 

The French were at this time masters of the sea, and 
William marched along the coast, and made himself master 
of the forts of Wexford, Waterford, and Duncaonon. His 
affairs calling for his return to England, he left the army 
'on the 27th of July, but on other considerations he return- 
ed to it again on the 8th of August, and proceeded against 
^imerickf where the greater part of James's army had 
'MiLep shdte^r^ After lying befbre the town for ten days. 
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William ordered an assault to be made, but he was repab^ 
cd with great loss ; and he was ultimately forced to raise* 
the siege on account of the rains, when he sailed for Ea-^ 
gland, leaving the command of the army to count Sobnes, 
who was soon after suspended in favour of general 
Ginckle. 

The campaign did not end, though the season was iiitr 
advanced. 1 he then young earl of Marlborough, who was 
extremely desirous to signalise himself, pointed out to the 
English government the importance of Cork and Kinsale 
as harbours peculiarly adapted for France to pour in her 
succours, and engaged to reduce these towns, if the govern- 
ment would grant him 5,000 men, added to such forces as 
he might collect in Ireland. The proposal was accepted, 
and the embarkation was prepared, while William lay 
before Limerick. He arrived in Cork roads on the 21st of 
September, 1690, and completely effected his purpose 
within twenty-three days, to the great mortification of those 
who had represented the undertaking as impracticable. 
He returned to England on the 28th of October, and was 
^received with feelings of national pride and glory, having 
accomplished within a month what all the foreign officers 
of William could not do in two campaigns ; but William 
did justice to Marlborough, and declared that " he knew 
nu man so fit for a generci who had seen so few campaigns.*^ 
We need scarcely add that this young earl became that 
duke of Marlborough whose valour shed such lustre on the 
English arms. 

William was now anxious to terminate the war in Ire* 
land, and gave orders to Ginckle accordingly ; while some 
events took place which rendered this the more easy of 
accomplishment. Ihe recreant monarch whose pusikui- 
imity had caused him not only to abdicate the throne, bnl 
to desert his army while shedding their blood in his behalfi 
represented the cowardice of the Irish troops with sash 
apparent sincerity to the king of France, that thatmonaich 
gave orders for the immediate recall of the French troops 
from Ireland. In the interim Athlonewas taken by storm, 
and St. Ruth, who commanded the French army, fell baok 
upon Aghrim, where he collected about 25,000 men, mad 
determined upon risking all to a general engagement. 8l« 
Ruth manifested great military sUii in his cUspositioiu^aiid 
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for m time the Irish and French forces were snccessful ; but 
the general himself was killed, which entirelj changed the 
fartnne of the day, and the English became the cooqaerors, 
bat thej disgraced their rictory by cruelly pursuing the 
emmj for fonr miles without giving any quarter. Oeuera) 
Sanfield who succeeded St. Ruth in the command, being 
ignonrnt of his plans, found it impossible to rally his troops« 
ud they therefore retired within the walls of Limerick. 

General GKnckle, who commanded the English forces, 
cQoakiered it necessary to reduce Oalway before besieging 
limerick. The garrison of Oalway consisted of seven 
re^^ments, but they expected reinforcements. In the ex- 
pectations of these reinforcements, the governor, lord 
DiUon« returned a haughty defiance to the summons of 
CKnckle* and declared that he as well as his officers were 
determined upon defending the town. But the prudent 
and vigorous plans of Oinckle soon brought his lordship 
from lus high horse, and in a few days the town capitulated ; 
and the English commander, knowing William's anxiety 
for fimshing the war in Ireland, granted such terms to Ire- 
land as might convince the people of the absurdity of their 
perseverance, and bring them to an immediate submission. 
The garrison was, accordingly, allowed to march out with 
all the honours of war, and to be conveyed to Limerick, 
with liberty to those who desired it to continue in the town 
or to repair to their respective habitations. The governor, 
magistrates, freemen, and inhabitants, were granted a free 
pardon, with fiill possession of their estates and liberties, 
under the acts of settlement and explanation ; the catholic 
dergy and laity were allowed the private exercise of their 
reli^on, their lawyers to practise, and their estated gentle- 
mea to bear arms. These terms were favourable in the 
extreme, aud the capitulation of Galway was considered in 
England as the harbinger of the entire reduction of Ireland ; 
bm the generals employed upon the active service in that 
cMmtry were not quite so sanguine as those would-be 
•oldiera who fight battles and besiege garrisons in their 
bed. Limerick was yet unreduced and numerous obstacles 
flood in the way of that achievement. Oinckle was not 
10 be deterred by difficulties, however, and he made such 
jBtparations for conducting the siege of Limerick as he 
Amgltkt aost likely to lead to sncoess. He did succeedi 
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would be doing a flagrant act of injustice to any countty 
to determine the national character of its people by the 
public conduct of its ministers. 

•' The only criterion by which the character of the Irish 
can be justly ascertained is a minute and impartial survey 
of their collective demeanour throughout all the windings 
of difficult times and embarrassing situations, and a diligent 
comparison of the theory founded on that general observa- 
tion, with acts of public conduct, and private anecdotes of 
individual intercourse, tt is impossible, however, to 
determine on one character for all ranks of society in any 
country: the influence of high education generally dis- 
guises many of the natural qualities of the human mind, so 
as to bring a great proportion of the well educated people 
of all nations to nearly one common level, or one class of 
society; but from that number, comparatively so small, 
we cannot draw a general character for the aggregate 
population of the country. 

" To attain a just conception of the remote causes of two 
great and repugnant revolutions in Ireland within eighteen 
years, we must, with deep and accurate research, investi- 
gate that general character : we must view the ranks of 
which society is then composed, as well as their propor- 
tions, and their influence on each other ; and in the pecu- 
liarities and ardency of that character will be clearly disco- 
vered the true sources of many extraordinary events ; it 
will evidently appear, that to the foibles of that unfortunate 
nation, worked upon by art, and imposed upon by policy 
— and not to native crimes or peculiar views — are attribu- 
table the frequency of her miseries and the consummation 
of her misfortune. 

" The Irish people have been as little known as they 
have been grossly defamed to the rest of Europe ; nor is it 
from what they have done, but from the means from which 
they have been seduced or goaded to it, that an impartial 
world will judge of their intellect, or appreciate the value 
or the disposition of their country. 

"The monstrous and incredible fictions of ignorant and 
foreign authors have, from the earliest ages been employed 
to excite the contempt of the English nation towards the 
Irish people. The lengths to which the English writers 
haye proceeded in pursuit of this object would surpass all 
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belief were not the facts proved by histories written under 
the immediate eye and sanction of Irish goveromeats — 
histories replete with falsehood, which, combined with the 
still more mischievous misrepresentations of modern writers 
form altogether a mass of the most cruel calumnies that 
ever weighed down the character of a meritorious people* 

" This system, however, was not without its meaning* 
From the reign of Elizabeth the policy of England hat 
been to keep Ireland in a state of interna) division ; perfect 
unanimity among her inhabitants has been falsely considered 
as likely to give her a population and a power almost in- 
compatible with subjection ; and there are not wanting 
natives of Ireland, who impressed with that erroneous idea, 
zealously plunge into the same doctrine, as if they could 
best prove their loyalty to the king by villifying their 
country. Not only the distinct classes of society, but also 
the inhabitants of the several provinces of Ireland, were 
distinguished from each other by different characteristic 
qualities. Leinster, the pale of the ancient English settlers ; 
Connaught, the retreat of the aboriginal Irish; Munster, 
the general abode of Irish and of foreigners ; and Ulster, 
the residence of Scottish colonists, were inhabited by people 
nearly as distinct from each other in natural disposition as 
the sources whence they respectively derived their origin. 

'* The class of wealthy industrious yeomanry, which has 
contributed to form so largely the independent manner and 
character of the English pale, was much too scantily in- 
terspersed throughout the other parts of Ireland : there the 
ranks of society were more distinct, and the links of their 
connexion wider and more distant : the higher classes 
were too proud, and the lower too humble, to admit the 
possibility of an intimate association without the interpo- 
sition of unforeseen occurrences. 

" The Irish peasantry, who necessarily composed the 
great body of the population, combined in their character 
many of those singular and repugnant qualities which pe- 
culiarly designate the people of different nations ; and this 
remarkable contrariety of characteristic traits pervaded al- 
most the whole current of their natural dispositions. 
Laborious, yet lazy — domestic, yet dissipated — accustomed 
to wants in the midst of plenty — they submit to hardships 
without repining, and bear the severest pri?atioiis wkh 
K 
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Stoic fortitade. The sharpest wit, and the shrewdest 
subtilty, which abound in the character of the Irish 
peasant, generally lie concealed under the semblance of 
dulness or the appearance of simplicity ; and his language, 
replete with the keenest humour, possesses an idiom of 
equivocation which never fails successfully to evade a direct 
answer to an unwelcome question. 

" Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, the Irish peasant 
learns mankind without extensive intercourse, and has an 
instinctive knowledge of the world without mingling in its 
societies : and never, in any other instance, did there exist 
an illiterate and uncultivated people who could display so 
much address and so much talent in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life as the Irish peasantry. 

" Too hasty or too dilatory in the execution of their 
projects, they are sometimes frustrated by their impatience 
and impetuosity ; at other times they fail through their 
indolence and procrastination ; and without possessing the 
extreme vivacity of the French, or the cool phlegm of the 
English character, they feel all the inconvenience of the 
one, and experience the disadvantages of the other. 

"In his anger, furious without revenge, and violent 
without animosity — turbulent and fantastic in his dissipa- 
tion — ebiity discloses the utmost recesses of the Irish 
peasant's character. Ilis temper irrascible, but good na- 
tured — his mind coarse and vulgar, yet sympathetic and 
sasceptible of every impression — he yields too suddenly to 
the paroxysms of momentary impulse, or the seduction of 
pernicious example; and an implicit confidence in the 
advice of a false friend, or the influence of an artful supe-^ 
rior, not unfrequently leads him to perpetrate the enormities 
of vice, while he believes he is performing the exploits of 
virtue. 

" The Irish peasant has, at all periods, been peculiarly 
distinguished for unbounded but indiscriminate hospitality, 
which, though naturally devoted to the necessities of a 
friend, is never denied by him even to the distresses of an 
enemy. To be in want or in misery is the best recommen- 
dation to his disinterested protection ; his food, his bed. 
Ilia raiment, are equally the stranger's and his own ; and 
the deeper the distress, the more welcome is the sufferer tO' 
tbe peasant's cottage. 
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*^ His attachments to his kindred and his connexions are 
of the strongest nature. The social duties are intimately 
blended with the natural nncorrupted disposition of an Irish 
peasant; and though covered with rags, oppressed with 
poverty, and perhaps with hunger, the finest specimens of 
generosity and heroism are to be found in his singular but 
unequalled character. 

*' A martial spirit and a love of desultory warfare is indi- 
genous to the Irish people. Battle is their pastime : whole 
parishes and districts form themselves into parties, which 
they denominate factions ; they meet, by appointment, at 
their country fairs ; there they quarrel without a cause, 
and fight without an object ; and having indulged their 
propensity, and bound up their wounds, they return satis- 
fied to their own homes generally without anger, and fre- 
quently in perfect friendship with each other. It is a 
melancholy reflection that the successive governments of 
Ireland should have been so long and so obstinately blind 
to the real interests of the country, as to conceive it more 
expedient to attempt the fruitless task of suppressing the 
national spirit by legal severity, than to adopt a system of 
national instruction and general industry, which, by afford- 
ing employment to their faculties, might give to the minds 
of the people a proper tendency and a useful and peaceable 
direction. 

" in general the Irish are impetuously brave than 8teadil|r 
persevering; their onsets are furious, and their ret^eat^ 
precipitate ; but even death has for them no terrprs whei^ 
they firmly believe that their cause is meritorious. Though 
exquisitely artful in the stratagems of warfare, yet, actually 
in battle, their discre,tion vanishes l^efore their impetuosity ; 
and, the most gregarious people under heaven, they rush 
forward in a crowd with tumultuous ardour, and without 
foresight or reflection whether they are advancing to de- 
struction or to victory. 

"An enthusiastic attaichment to the place of their 
nativity is another striking trait of the Irish character^ 
which neither time nor absence, prosperity nor adversity, 
can obliterate or diminish. Wherever an Irish peasant is 
bom, there he wishes to die ; and, however successful in 
m»)uiring wealth ojr r^k in di<tapt places, he returns with 
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fond affection to renew his intercourse with the friends and 
companions of his youth and his obscurity. 

^' Illiterate and ignorant as the Irish peasantry are, they 
cannot be expected to understand the complicated theory 
and fundamental principles of civil government, and there- 
fore are too easily imposed upon by the fallacious reasoning 
of insinuating agitators ; but their natural political dispo- 
sition is evidently aristocratic. From the traditionary 
history of their ancient kings their minds early imbibe a 
warm love of monarchy ; while their courteous, civil, and 
humble demeanour to the higher orders of society proves 
tiieir ready deference to rank, and their voluntary submis- 
sion to superiority ; and when the rough and independent, 
if not insolent, address of the English farmer to his supe- 
riors is compared with the native humble courtesy of the 
Irish peasant, it would be the highest injustice to charge 
the latter with a natural disposition to democracy. 

"An innate spirit of insubordination to the laws has 
been strongly charged upon the Irish peasantry ; but an 
illiterate people — to whom the punishment of crimes 
appears rather as a sacrifice to revenge than a measure of 
prevention — can never have the same deference to the law 
as those who are instructed in the principles of justice, and 
taught to recognise its equality. It has, however, been 
uniformly admitted by every impartial writer on the affairs 
of Ireland, that a spirit of strict justice has ever character- 
ised the Irish peasant. Convince him by plain and impar- 
tial reasoning that he is wrong, and he generally withdraws 
from the judgment seat, if not with cheerfulness, at least 
"With submission; but to make him respect the laws he 
must be satisfied that they are impartial, and with that con- 
viction on his mind, the Irish peasant is as perfectly tract- 
able as the native of any other country in the world. 

" An attachment to, and a respect for, females is another 
marked characteristic of the Irish peasant. The wife par- 
takes of all her husband's vicissitudes, and accompanies 
him upon all occasions, they are almost inseparable. She 
watches over him in his dissipation : she shares his labour 
and his miseries, with constancy and with affection. At 
all the sports and meetings of the Irish peasantry the 
women are always of the company : they have a great in- 
fluence; and in his smoky cottage the Irish peasant. 
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•arrounded by his family* seems to forget all his priTationi, 
The natural cheerfulness of his disposition banishes reflec* 
tion, and he experiences a simple happiness which even the 
highest ranks of society might justly envy. 

** The miscellaneous qualities of the Irish character are 
marked and various : — peculiarly polite — passionately fond 
of noise and merriment — superstitious — bigotted — they are 
always in extremes ; and as Giraldus Cambrensis described 
them in the twelfth century^ so they still continue : ' If aa 
Irishman be a good man, there is no better ; if he be a bad 
man, there is no worse.' 

" In his person the Irish peasant is strong, active, hardy, 
and extremely swift. The finest men in Ireland are the 
descendants of the Spaniards, who, after so many centuries, 
are still distinguishable by their fine oval countenances, 
their large black eyes, their noble mein, and manly features : 
•—the descendants of the Danes are red-haired and hard 
featured, but remarkably hardy, though less active : — the 
offspring of the Scots are very similar, though in many 
respects inferior to their kindred race in Scotland : — and 
those descended from the English settlers are the least re« 
markable of any Irishmen for any singularity of person or 
of character. 

" Possessed of these qualities, and suffering under these 
humiliating depressiojis, the Irish peasant in 17 80, was 
found uncultivated, ignorant, and wretched, but gifted, 
capable, and generous ; and it was reserved for that cele- 
brated period to introduce to the notice of Europe that 
calumniated people, and develope to general view those 
qualities which in other times would probably have been 
entirely overlooked, or certainly under-rated. 

" These were the intellectual qualities which capricious 
nature had distributed, in varied and unequal proportions, 
among the inhabitants of this extraordinary island. Their 
fertile dispositions, adapted to the cultivation of almost 
every passion, produced individual characters of the greatest 
variety, diversified by gradations of the rank, and inflaen« 
ced by the extent of their' education. 

" The middle class of gentry, interpersed throughout the 

country paits of the kingdom, possessed as much of the 

peasant character as accorded with more liberal minds and 

aoperior society. With less necessity for exertion than 

K 3 
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^the peasant, and an equal inclination for the indulgence of 
indolence, their habits were altogether devoid of industry, 
and adverse to reflection : — the morning chase and evening 
conviviality composed the diary of their lives, cherished the 
thoughtlessness of their nature, and banished the cares and 
solicitudes of foresight. They uniformly lived beyond 
their means, and aspired beyond their resources ; pecuni- 
ary embarrassment only gave a new zest to the dissipation 
which created it ; and the gentry of Ireland at this period, 
had more troubles and fewer cares than any gentry in the 
universe. 

" These habits, however, while they contracted the dis- 
tance between the lower and superior order, had also the 
effect of promoting their natural good- will and attachment 
to each other. The peasant looked up to and admired, in 
the country gentleman, those propensities which he himself 
possessed :— actuated by a native sympathy of disposition, 
he loved old customs ; he liked to follow the track and ex- 
ample of his forefathers, and adhered to the fortunes of 
some ancient family with a zealous sincerity ; and in every 
matter of party or faction, he obeyed the orders of his 
landlord, and even anticipated his wishes, with cheerfulness 
and humility. 

" Thus the Irish country gentleman, without either the 
ties of blood or the weight of feudal authority, found him- 
self surrounded by followers and adherents ever ready to 
adopt his cause and risk their lives for his purposes, with 
as warm devotion as those of the Scottish laird or the high- 
land chieftain ; and this disposition, cultivated by family 
pride on the one side, and confirmed by immemorial habit 
on the other, greatly promoted the formation, the progress, 
and the zeal of those armed associations, which soon after- 
ward covered the face of the country, and for a moment 
placed the name of Ireland on the very highest pinnacle of 
effective patriotism. 

*' It was the fashion of those days to cast upon the Irish 
gentry an imputation, which though they by no means 
generally deserved, yet it would be uncandid not to admit 
that there were some partial grounds for the observation— 
that they showed a disposition to decide petty differences 
by the sword, and too fastidious a construction of what 
they termed ' the point of honour.' This practice certainly 
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continaed to prevail in many parts of Irelard, where time 
and general iDtercourse had not yet succeeded in extin- 
goishing altogether the romantic but honourable spirit of 
Milesian chivalry; and when we reflect on the natural 
warlike disposition of the people — that indigenous impetus 
osity and love of battle which so eminently distinguished 
their aboriginal character — it is not surprising that hasty 
and unnecessary encounters should occasionally occur 
among a people perpetually actuated by the pride of ances- 
try and the theories of honour. But even in these contests, 
the Irish gentleman forgave his adversary with as much 
readiness as he fought him: he respected the courage 
which aimed at his own life ; and the strongest friendship 
were sometimes formed, and frequently regenerated, on the 
field of battle. It is natural to suppose that this practice 
should have been noticed, and perhaps exaggerated by the 
English people, whose long enjoyment of police and of 
industry had endowed them with less punctilious and much 
more discreet propensities. 

" The cowardly crime of suicide, however, which pre* 
vailed and prevails so extensively throughout England, was 
almost unknown among the Irish gentry. Circumstances 
which would plunge an Englishman into a state of mortal 
despondency would only rouse the energies of an Irishman 
to bound over his misfortunes : under every pressure, in 
every station, in every climate, a lightness of heart and open- 
ness of disposition distinguishes him from the inhabitants 
of every other country. 

" A circumstance, not unfrequently injurious to the con- 
cerns of Ireland, was that influence which the imposing 
condescensions of superior rank, and the flattering profes- 
sions of power and of interest, occasionally acquired over 
the natural independence of the Irish gentry. This partial 
imbecility of mind was but too well ascertained, and often 
too successfully practised upon, for the political purposes 
of artful governments ; and on that interesting occasion, 
when every weapon which the ingenuity of man could 
invent, was used to impose the Union on a reluctant peo- 
ple, it will be seen that Ireland lost the active exertions of 
many a zealous friend, through the insidious blandishments 
of a noble visitor. 

*' But this paralysing weaki^w waA far from being uni« 
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^renal : numerous instances will occur in the course of this 
memoir, where the public and indiridual spirit and integ- 
ffity of the Irish gentry were tried to their full extent, and 
proved to be invincible : the reader will see exhibited fre- 
quent examples of patriotism too precious to be forgotten, 
and which it would be ungrateful to the individual, and 
injustice to the country, not to distinguish and commemo- 
nte. 

'* On the whole of their characters, the Irish gentry, 
ihough far from being faultless, had many noble qualities : 
generous, hospitable, friendly, brave, but careless, prodigal, 
and indiscreet, they possessed the materials of distinguished 
men with the propensities of obscure ones ; and by their 
<^nne8s and sincerity, too frequently became the dupes of 
artifice, and the victims of dissimulation. 

** Among the highest orders of the Irish people the dis* 
tinguishing features of national character had been long 
wearing away, and becoming less prominent and remark- 
able. The manners of the nobility, in almost every Euro- 
pean country, verge to one common centre : by the simi- 
larity of their education and society they acquire similar 
liabits, and a constant intercourse with courts, clothes, 
their address and language, as it does their persons in one 
peculiar garb — disguising the strong points, and concealing 
the native traits, of their original characters. 

" In Ireland the nobility were then in number compara- 
tively few; the policy which the British minister soon 
afterward so liberally adopted, of diminishing the weight 
and resistance of the commons by removing their leaders 
into the lords, bad not yet been extensively practised in 
jbelafiid." 

ThiB if the character of the Irish people, drawn by the 
pen of one who has studied them attentively, and who has 
viewed their peeuUarities in reference to the political insti* 
tntions of the country itself ; and which we trust will not 
\»it CQpsidared inelev^t in this place. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Reign of William. Lord Sydney as lord-lieutenant. Penal statutes 
against the catholics. Tolerant disposition of William thwarted. 
Attempts of tUe English government to legislate for Ireland. 
Resisted. Dissenters excluded from offices under the crown. 
Ministerial artifice. Indisposition of queen Anne to the protestant 
succession. Her death. 



Thb Revolution of 1688, which was so beneficial to 
England, produced but little advantage to Ireland. That 
liberty which we acquired for ourselves, we refused to 
communicate to the sister kingdom ; and while England 
enjoyed political and civil freedom, she continued, with all 
the insolence of conquests, to tighten the fetters which 
had so long bound Ireland. It is true that the Irish catho- 
lics had fought against that liberty which the Revolution 
was intended to confirm ; and the devoted zeal with which 
they endeavoured to uphold the cause of James, was neA 
the most efiectual means of securing the favour of the whig 
party in England ; who legislated for Ireland rather in the 
spirit of subjection than of conciliation. Burke took a 
philosophical view of this period of Irish history when 
he addressed his letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, in which 
he says, 

" By the total reduction of the kingdom of Ireland in 
1691, the ruin of the native Irish, and in a great measure 
too, the first races of the English, was completely accom- 
plished. The new interest was settled with as solid a 
stability as any thing in human affairs can look for. All 
the penal laws of that unparalleled code of oppression, 
which were made after the last event, were manifestly the 
effects of national hatred and scorn towards a conquered 
people, whom the victors delighted to trample upon, and 
were not at all afraid to provoke. They were not the 
effects of their fears but of their security. They who 
carried on this system looked to the irresistible force of 
Great Britain for their support in their acts of power. 
They were quite certain that no complaints of the natives 
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would be heard on this side of the water with any other 
sentimeDts than those of contempt and indignation. Their 
cries served only to augment their torture. Machines 
which could answer their purpose so well must be of an 
excellent contrivance. Indeed, at that time in England 
the double name of the complainants, Irish and Papists, 
(it would be haid to say singly which was the most odious) 
shut up the hearts of every one against them. Whilst 
that temper prevailed in all its force to a time within our 
memory, every measure was pleasing and populeu: just in 
proportion as it tended to harass and ruin a set of people 
who were looked upon to be enemies to God and man ; and 
indeed, as a race of bigoted savages, who were a disgrace 
to human nature itself." 

There can be little doubt that the existing prejudices 
operated in the production of measures injurious to Ireland. 
The first instance that presents itself is the open violation 
of the articles of Limerick ; for in little more than two 
months after their signature, the lords justices and general 
Ginckle showed a determination to render those articles 
as little beneficial as possible. Harris, in his Life of King 
William, says " The justices of the peace, sheriffs, and 
other magistrates, presuming on their power in the coun- 
try, did, in an illegal manner, dispossess several of their 
majesties subjects, not only of their goods and chattels, 
but of their lands and tenements, to the great disturbance 
of the peace of the kingdom, subversion of the law, and 
reproach of their majesties government." 

The next step tending to alienate the affections and to 
provoke the resentment of the Irish protestants as well as 
catholics, was the interference of the English legislature to 
enact laws for Ireland. Before any Irish parliament was as- 
sembled, the English parliament, in 1691, passed an act to 
alter the laws of Ireland. This act was entitled "An Act for 
abrogating the Oath of Supremacy in Irelaud, and appoint- 
ing other Oaths," which oaths were of such nature that they 
accomplished the exclusion of catholics from the Irish par- 
liament. That William's own tolerant disposition was 
xxmtrolled by his parliament in the passing of this act may 
be fairly inferred from a well attested historical fact. 
When William ^as anxious to conclude the war in Ireland 
^fchat he ought be able to apply the military force there to 
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his continental views, he instructed the lords commissionerv 
to issue a proclamation, offering the following conditions 
to the catholics. 1. The free exercise of their religion. 
2. Half the churches of the kingdom. 3. Half the em« 
ployments civil and military, if they pleased. 4. The 
moiety of their ancient properties. This proclamation was 
actually printed, hut the decisive hattle of Aghrim gave 
fresh hopes to the lords justices, and they withheld the 
publication of it. The subsequent events at Limerick 
rendered its employment unnecessary, and it was destroyed ; 
not so effectually, however, as to prevent the knowledge 
of the transaction coming down to posterity, affording af 
least one instance that William was not by disposition 
intolerant, though his parliament and ministers were. 

Lord Sydney, who had been appointed lord -lieutenant, 
at length, in 1692, convened a parliament in Ireland, a» 
supplies were necessary, and the English government dared 
not be quite so arbitrary as to tax the Irish by its own 
acts. They originated two money bills, however, and 
transmitted them to the Irish commons, who had virtue 
enough to mark their resentment at this unconstitutional 
proceeding by totally rejecting one, and passing the other 
only on account of the urgency of the case. At the same 
time they entered on their journals their reason for reject- 
ing the one bill, "because it had not originated in the 
house of commons;" and in passing the other, they 
declared *' that it was and is the sole and undoubted right 
of the commons to prepare heads of bills for raising money." 
These proceedings did not at all please Sydney, and he 
prorogued the parliament in November, reproaching them 
with having undutifully and ungratefully invaded the royalf 
prerogative. The parliament wished to send commission- 
ers to their majesties to explain their conduct, and were 
superciliously told by the lord-lieutenant " that they might 
go to England to beg their majesties pardon for their sedi* 
tious and riotous assemblies." Lord Sydney protested 
against their claim of right to originate money bills, and 
procured the opinion of the judges in his favour, who pro- 
nounced the conduct of the commons in this case a breach' 
of Poyning's law. The parliament was ultimately dissolved' 
to the great disappointment of the public ; and the odioor 
•nrogance of lord Sydney rendered htm ta unpopular thai^ 
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he was recalled ; the recent wounds being still fresh the 
English government did not venture to provoke them anew 
by forcing upon them a lord-lieutenant who was so cordiaUy 
detested by all classes. 

Three lords justices were appointed, viz. Lord Capel» 
Sir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. Duncombe ; but they were not 
unanimous. Lord Capel was resolved to support the 
evasion of the articles of Limerick, while the others were 
equally zealous for their observance, acting upon the broad 
basis of public faith : the consequence was that they were 
removed from any share in the government, and Capel was 
appointed lord-deputy. 

Capel convened a parliament in 1695, which enacted 
several penal statutes against the catholics, in direct viola- 
tion of the articles of Limerick : among which were — An 
act to restrain foreign education: an act for the better 
securing the government by disarming papists ; an act for 
banishing all papists exercising any ecclesiastical jurisdic* 
tion, and all regulars of the popish clergy out of the king* 
dom ; an act to prevent protestants intermarrying with 
papists; and an act to prevent papists being solicitors. 
This parliament annulled the parliamentary proceedings 
under the authority of James ; the act of settlement was 
explained and confirmed ; and the articles of Limerick so 
modified as to lessen the security to the persons concerned. 
The chancellor. Sir Charles Porter, who advocated 
the execution of the agreement with the catholics, was 
assailed by a party under the influence of Capel, who 
basely accused him of designs hostile to the government. 
In support of this accusation a charge was made in the 
house of commons ; but he was most honourably acquitted 
on being heard in his own defence. Mr. Mollyneux, one 
of the members for Dublin University, likewise disputed 
the authority of England to bind Ireland by her own acts, 
and thus reduce her to a state of actual servitude, and 
boldly asserted the rights of his native country, maintain* 
ing that her independence was as fully established as that 
of England herself. He published " The case of Ireland's 
being bound by Acts of Parliament in England stated;" 
in which he carried his researches into the early periods of 
Irish history, with a view to ascertain by what compact 
she was held in her allegiance to England. He did not 
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deny that allegiance, but he diBtinctly asserted the perfect 
independence of both countries. This celebrated work 
alarmed the English parliament, and they appointed a com- 
mittee to examine it and report what particular passages 
most tended to deny the authority of the English parlia« 
ment to legislate for Ireland. The committee reported 
accordingly, alleging as one of the causes which might have 
occasioned the pamphlet, the fact of the Irish parliament 
re-enacting a bill which had passed in England respecting 
the abrogation of the oath of supremacy in Ireland, and 
which re-enactment, with some few alterations, theyconsi* 
dered as a distinct assumption of independence on the part o£ 
the Irish parliament. An address was immediately voted to 
his majesty, which was presented by the whole house, June 
30th, 1698, in which they expressed their indignation at 
the tenents contained in Mr. Molynenx's book, and 
beseecbed his majesty "to preserve and maintain the 
dependence and subordination of Ireland to the imperial 
crown of this realm, and that he would be graciously 
pleased to take all necessary care that the laws which 
direct and restrain the parliament of Ireland in their actings 
be not evaded, but strictly observed," and concluded with 
hoping that his majesty " would be pleased to discourage 
all things which may in any degree tend to lessen the 
dependence of Ireland upon England." To this address 
William briefly replied, that he would take care to prevent 
what was complained of. 

The English parliament resolved likewise to cripple 
Ireland in every measure that might tend to give her vigour, 
or rivalry with England ; and they presented another 
address to William, complaining of the advances made by 
Ireland in her woollen manufactures, to the great endan- 
gering of that staple commodity in England, and to the 
neglect of her own linen manufacture ; " the establishment 
and growth of which would be so enriching to themselves 
and so profitable to England;" and they intreated his 
majesty to adopt some effective measures to prevent Ire- 
land from exporting wool, and to induce her to cultivate 
her linen trade. 

The English ministers were willing to co-operate with 
the parliament in every measure that could repress the 
spirit of Ireland ; and a law was passed prohibiting the 

L 
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exportation of wool and woollen manufactures from Ireland 
upon pain of confiscation, imprisonment, and transporta* 
tion, and no acquittal in that kingdom of any offence 
against these statutes was allowed to be pleaded in bar 
of any indictment upon them within the kingdom of 
England. 

A modern writer makes the following judicious remarks 
upon this iniquitous measure of the English parliament. 
He says •• That encouragement was to be given to the 
linen and hempen manufactures of Ireland, so as exclusively 
to supply the English trade in fabrics of this kind, and to 
amount to a compensation for the loss of the woollen was 
at that time understood ; yet no encouragement was giren 
till six years after ; and in course of time the growing and 
manufacturing of hemp and flax was so favoured by 
government in Scotland and England, that these countries 
became rivals in this branch of industry to Ireland, where 
the trade of hemp thus entirely failed. But the most 
fostering indulgence to the Irish for profiting by these 
materials could never have compensated the loss of their 
woollen manufacture, for reasons too numerous to be here 
particularised. Wool was abundant, produced with little 
trouble or expense, and manageable without risk. The 
Irish, except iu Ulster, were little acquainted with flax; 
nor could they otherwise than slowly, in a course of years, 
acquire dexterity in a new trade. The preparation of the 
flax is delicate and precarious, the importation of the seed 
exhaustingly expensive to a poor country, the crops liable 
to failure from unsound seed and other circumstances ; and 
the culture so unprofitable that notwithstanding great 
sums given in premiums for its promotion, the farmers 
who made a full trial of its fruits, have abandoned it for 
ever. I have myself made the experiment to my loss, and 
have known many others in the same predicament. Flax 
is doubtless favoured in i*its growth by the moist air of 
Ireland, but it is found to flourish to much greater advan* 
tage in the soil of some other countries. 

"The woollen manufacture of the Irish, if carried to the 
utmost pitch of profit, could never have injured the English, 
linoe, from well known circumstances, the greater part of 
tlw ftdraatage would have accrued to the latter. The 
IHmtdiaf eSeot et the prohibitory laws was poverty and 
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distress to the Irish, especially in the south. From the 
establiehment of the acts of settlement and explanation, 
their country had rapidly increased in wealth and improve* 
ment, to the admiration and envy of her neighbours, till 
it was again laid waste by the revolutionary wars under 
William III. and even from this cdamity it was recovering 
with such quickness that in 1698 the balance of trade in 
its favour amounted to between four and five hundred 
thousand pounds. But the effects were permanent of the 
restricting laws, insurmountable by the fertility of the soil, 
the ingenuity of the inhabitants, a situation very advanta» 
geous for commerce, navigable rivers, and a multitude of 
harbours. Human affairs, however, are so contrived by 
Providence, that the effects of iojustioe revert to its 
authors. Deprived of the means of subsistence at homOj 
thousands of Irish manufacturers emigrated to France and 
other countries, where they assisted the inhabitants in the 
augmentation of the quantity, and improvement of the 
quality, of their woollen cloths, and established correspon* 
dents by which vast quantities of Irish wool, whose export^ 
ation, except to England, was prohibited, were carried 
clandestinely to these countries. Thus the foreign demand 
for English cloth was prodigiously more lessened, than it 
could ever have been by any exertions of Irish industry at 
home ; the Ffench ^ere enabled not only to supply their 
own demands, but even to undersell the English in the 
market of other nations : and thus for every thousand 
pounds of profit which Ireland might have acquired by a 
participation with England in this trade, the latter has lost 
ten thousand." 

There is no part of Irish history that has more frequently 
been referred to in proof of the tyranny and injustice of 
England, than her conduct with respect to the woollen 
manufactures of IrelaQd, and as those prohibitory statutes 
compelled the Irish nation to cultivate with all its means, 
the only staple that was left, namely, the linen trade, which 
still continues to be her chief commodity, the following 
account of its rise and progress in this country (especially 
in Ulster) by Dr. Stevenson* deserves a place here. 
He says, 

" The manufacture of linen is said to have been carried 
IMi at a ytfj (wly period by thp Phflfmieiansy parti^ularl;f 
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by the inhabitants of Bethsan, a colony of Scytbiani; 
thence called Scythopolis by the Greeks. About 1400 
years before the christian era, they introduced their letters, 
arts, and manufactures into Greece ; and afterwards plant* 
ed colonies at Carthage and Cadiz, whence, according to. 
the Irish historians, they passed into Ireland, and imported 
into that country among other useful inventions, the spindle 
and the loom. 

" If it be objected to this, that there is no single word in 
the Irish language that signifies a loom, it may be replied 
that the same may be said of all the western languages. 
Thus in English, loom signified any machine, but was 
afterwards appropriated to the weaver's fiame. In like 
manner a loom in Irish is heart-fhighaidh the weaver's 
frame or engine. 

" Dr. Johnson has not the substantive sley. The verb, 
according to him, signifies to part, or twist into threads. 
For further explanation he refers us to sleave, a word, of 
which he candidly confesses that he knows not well the 
meaning. The sley is the reed, the comb or pecten, and 
the sleys or sley> boards, the frame in which it is fixed : and 
the original of this word Dr. Johnson might have learned 
in the western isles, where sleighe signifies a way, and 
when applied to a loom, the way through which the yam 
must pass before weaving. A sliver of wool is a skain or 
lock which has passed through the sley. 

" The shuttle is often confounded with the sley, although 
both their derivation and ofiice are widely diflPerent. Scut 
is a boat, and nothing can resemble a boat, cut out of a 
single tree, more than the ancient shuttle of this kingdom. 
Those who admit that these words are derived from the 
Psoenician, will consider them as presumptive evidence, that 
the Irish were acquainted with these implements from the 
most remote antiquity. 

"The act of Henry VIII, against grey merchants fore- 
stalling, proves that linen yarn' was a very considerable 
article of commerce at that time in Ireland. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, this act was revived, with an additional clause, 
prohibiting the watering of flax and hemp in rivers. In 
another act, passed in the thirteenth year of the same reign, 
against the exportation of wool, flax, and linen, and woollen 
yam, it is recited that the merchants of Ireland had been 
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exporters of these articles for upwards of one hundred 
years before that period. In 15d9» Fynes Morrison, seere^ 
tary to lord Mountjoy, observes that Ireland yields much 
flax» which the inhabitants work into yarn, and export in 
great quantities. There is still extant, an act of parlia«> 
ment restricting the higher orders from wearing an extra-* 
vagant quantity of linen in their shirts. In the reign of 
Charles I. lord Strafford adopted the most effectual measures 
for the encouragement of the linen manufacture : and in 
1673 Sir William Temple asserts, that if the spinning of 
flax were encouraged, we should soon beat both the French 
and the Dutch out of the English market. In that year. 
England imported from France, linen to the amount of 
£507,250. 48, including 2820 pair of old sheets. 

" In 1678, the absurdity of this traffic became so evident 
that it was prohibited. But in 1685, James II. was so 
much in the French interest, that he obtained a repeal of 
the prohibitory act. At the revolution, however, the im« 
portation of French linen was declared a common nuisance 
in the parliament of the three kingdoms, and finally sup* 
pressed. lu 1698, the woollen manufacture had taken 
such deep root in Ireland as to excite the jealousy of the 
English to such a degree, that both houses of parliament 
addressed king William on the subject, beseeching him to 
take effectual measures to discourage the woollen manu- 
facture of Ireland, and promising, in this case, every 
encouragement to the manufacture of linen. This stipula^ 
tion was announced to the Irish parliament by the lords 
justices in their speech from the throne. The two houses 
readily acquiesced, and this transaction has ever since been 
considered by the Irish as a solemn compact between the 
two nations. 

" In consequence of an act of the ninth of Anne, a board 
of trustees of the hnen and hempen manufactures was 
established : and on the 6th of October, 1711, the duke of 
Ormond nominated an equal number of trustees for each 
province. 

" This is justly considered as an event of great import- 
ance in the history of the linen trade, but was preceded by 
one perhaps of equal consequence, the emigration of Hugo* 
nots from France* on account of the revocation of theedicta 
OlJNantz in 16S5. Many of these xefugeea who had car« 
Xl 3 
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ried on the linen manufacture in France, were attracted to 
these kingdoms hy their attachment to king Williaa» ttd 
encouraged to settle in Ireland by the measures that bad 
been taken in favour of the Itnen trade. Among these mi 
Mr. Lewis Cromelin, who obtained a patent for carrying on 
and improviufi; the linen manufacture, accompanied with a 
grant of £800. per annum as interest of £10,000. to be 
advanced by him, or by his procurement, as a stock for 
carrying on the same ; £200. per annum for his pains aod 
care in carrying on the said work ; £100. per annum fior 
three assistants, and £60. per annum for the support of a 
French minister. This patent was renewed by queen 
Anne: but in 1716, on the appointment of itinerants in 
each province, the three assistants were struck off. In 
consequence of this patent, Mr, Cromelin settled in Liaburn. 
He was a native of Quintin, where his ancestors had carried 
on the manufacture of linen with great success, for many 
generations. In 1 705 he published a book, in which he 
successfully combated the prejudices that prevailed against 
the culture of flax, and the manufacture of linen. It con« 
sisted of six chapters on the following subjects : 1. Preparing 
ground, sowing, weeding, pulling, watering, and grassing 
flax ; 2. Dressing flax : 3. Hemp ; 4. Spinning and spinning 
wheels; 5. Preparing yarn and looms; 6. Bleaching 
utensils and bleaching. 

" Most of our flax seed is imported from Riga, the low 
countries, and America. The farmers who are accustomed 
to sow Riga, especially if they intend to preserve the seed^ 
prefer it, because it produces the greatest quantity. Al- 
though the casks in which it is exported are new. they are 
often badly finished, and the seed sometimes damaged, and 
often too long kept, Memel seed has been imported, it 
produces short flax, and is now generally despised. 

" The Dutch is a large dark coloured seed, some grains 
of it are nearly black, and flat, and shrivelled like unripe 
seed hastily dried, yet it sells as high as Riga seed, and 
higher than American. It cannot he safely kept through 
the winter, so as be sown the following spring. The old, 
close, damp wine hogsheads in which it is exported, were 
supposed to be the cause of this evil. The American 
casks are made of new, dry, well seasoned oak, and readily 
admit air. Our merchants belieying this theory weU 
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founded, cluiDged it from Dutch into American casks, and 
stored it on well- aired dry lofts, without any good effect. 
Ptobably the damp air of the low countries, and unripe 
seed, are the causes. 

"The American seed is smaller and rounder than the 
Dutch, the colour lighter, the skin smoother. The prefer- 
ence of the Dutch seed is contrary to our experience of the 
advantage of changing the seed of grain to a soil different 
from that in which it was produced, llie soil of America 
diffiers more from the soil of Ireland than the soil of the 
low countries, yet the Dutch seed is preferred to the 
American, from a supposition that it produces larger and 
longer stalks, and a greater quantity of flax. 

*' The annual average sale of flax seed in Belfast, 5000 
hogsheads; in Newry, 9000; in Londonderry, 11,000; 
amounting to 25.000 hogsheads. The importations annu* 
ally exceed the sales by several thoussnd hogsheads." 

Here follow a comparison of the prices of Dutch and 
American seeds ; as alto an abstract of the legislative pro- 
ceedings which were adopted in the reign of king William, 
with a view to destroy the woollen manufacture of Ireland, 
which we formerly noticed. We will here insert an extract 
of the speech of the lords justices to the Irish parliament, 
September 27th, 1698, in reference to this question. 

" Amongst these bills there is one for the encouragement 
of the linen and hem pen manufactures; at our first meeting 
we recommended to you that matter, and we have now 
endeavoured to render that bill practicable and useful for 
that effect, and as such we now recommend it to you. 
The settlement of this manufacture will contribute much to 
people the country, and will be found much more advanta- 
geous to this kingdom than the woollen manufacture, which 
being the settled staple trade of England, from whence all 
foreign markets are supplied, can never be encouraged here 
for that purpose ; whereas, the linen and hempen manu- 
factures will not only be encouraged as consistent with the 
trade of England, but will render the trade of this kingdom 
both useful and necessary to England/' 
■■ To this speech from the throne the commons of Ireland 
iretnmed the folUowing answer :-— 

** We pray leave to assure your excellencies that we shall 
.^[^til^ endeaToiu[ tQ ei^tablisli a linen and hemj^n manuft 
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£acture here, and to render the same useful to England, as 
well as advantageous to this kingdom ; and that we hopr> 
to find such a temperament and respect to the woolles!;) 
trade here that the same may not be injurious to England.*' i 

Dr. Stevenson then goes on to say. " And they passed : 
a law that session, commencing the 25th of March, 169d» 
laying 4s. additional duty on every 20s. value of broad 
cloth exported out of Ireland, and 2s. on every 208. value 
of serges, baizes, kerseys, stuffs, or any other sort of new 
drapery made of wool, or mixed with wool (friezes only 
excepted) which was in effect a prohibition. And in the 
same session a law was passed in England, restraining 
Ireland from exporting those woollen manufactures, include 
ing frieze, to any other parts except England and Wales. 

" Common sense tells us, they did thus under a perfect 
conviction, that they should receive ample encouragement 
from England in their linen trade : but what moonshine would 
such encouragement prove, if England, departing from the 
letter and spirit of that compact and encouraged her own 
linen manufacture to rival the Irish, after the Irish had 
destroyed their woollen fabrics to encourage those of Eng« 
land ? Yet they did this in direct breach of the whole 
transaction for the 23rd of Greorge 11^ laid a tax on sail-cloth 
made of Irish hemp. Bounties also having being given in 
England without extending fully to Irish linens. Checked, 
striped, printed, painted, stained, or dyed linens of Irish 
manufacture, are not allowed to be imported into Britain. 
In which, and in other articles, they have done every thing 
possible to extend and increase their own linen manufacture 
to rival that of Ireland." 

While we condemn the tyrannical proceedings of the 
English parliaokent at this period, we must in justice 
exempt William from a great part of our censure. He 
veally had not the power of controlling the parties that then 
agitated the country ; and having succeeded to the English 
throne by parliamentary influence, it is not to be expected 
that he dioold exert his authority to oppose the acts of that 
parliament. He was overruled by that power which it 
would have been atadness in him to contend with. In no 
instance was this predominance of the parliament more 
ponsptoQons than its pi^eedings regarding the r^mmptioa 
of IrUh {prfeitur^ 
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William had rewarded many of his adherents, by 
granting them large possessions in Ireland from the for* 
feited estates of those who had supported James. Bat the . 
English parliament, with the intention of making the king 
feel his dependance upon themselves, passed an act for the 
resumption of those grants, upon the plea that William 
had stipulated that the Irish forfeitures should be sold for 
the pubiie use, and to help in defraying the expenses of 
the war. 

The consequence of this act was the appointment of 
seven commissioners to inquire into the value of the for- 
feited lands, and the reason of their alienation from the 
public. Three of these commissioners were in the interest 
of the crown, and the other four were attached to the 
parliament, whose report was accordingly favourable ; and 
a bill for the resumption of the granted lands, as public 
property, passed the lower house, and afterwards though 
with considerable difficulty, the upper. The royal assent 
was given to it by the king with undissembled dissatisfao* 
tion. William died soon after this (1702) in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, which fractured his collar-bone. 
He was in the fifty- second year of his age, and the thirteenth 
of his reign. 

Queen Anne, the daughter of James II. wife of the 
priuce of Denmark, now succeeded to the throne of 
England. Allied to that family in whose defence the Irish 
catholics suffered so severely, they naturdly expected, that 
if she did not mitigate the severities of her predecessors, 
she would at least refrain from increasing their afflictions. 
But whatever may have been her own feelings, she, like 
William, was under the entire control of the parliament. 
There was yet another cause which operated powerfully on 
the English parliament to disable the Irish catholics by 
penal statutes. Though James II. was dead, his son was 
living, and it was well known that he entertained hopes of 
succeeding to the throne of his father ; and the English 
legislature could not be unmindful of the disposition of 
Ireland to assist the family of the Stuarts. Edmund 
Burke, speaking of the penal code enacted during this 
reign, says in his letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, " You 
abhorred it, as I did, for its vicious perfection. For I must 
do it justice. It was n complete system* foil of coherence 
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and consistency : well digested, and well composed in all 
its parts. It was a macbiDe of wise and elaborate con- 
trivance, and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of a people, and the debasement in 
them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man." 

The first step was the " Act for preveoting the further 
growth of Popery," in which new severities were enacted 
against the catholics ; nor was there one man in either 
house who stood up in their defence. The ministers were 
afraid to reject this bill of the Irish parliament, as it was 
supported by many dissenters of great political weight; 
but they tacked to it a provision which enacted, that no 
person in Ireland should be eligible to fill any place under 
the crown, or to accept any corporate magistracy, who did 
not receive the sacrament according to the usage of the 
church of Ireland. This, as it excluded many of the pro- 
moters of the bill frooi places of trust and profit as effec* 
tually as the catholics, it was thought would render the 
whole bill unezceptiouable ; but the dissenters, expecting 
that this clause would speedily be repealed, made no oppo* 
aition, and the bill passed into a law. The dissenters were 
grievously disappointed and vainly tried to get this obnox- 
ious clause repealed, and it was often acted upon with great 
severity. 

The duke of Ormond, (grandson of that duke of Ormond 
whose perfidious conduct has been detailed) was appointed 
}ord- lieutenant in 1704. He seemed to inherit aU his 
anciestor's prejudices against the catholics, and w^s chiefly 
instrumental in giving efi^cacy to the bill for preventing 
the further growth of popery, for which he received the 
thanks of the Irish parliament. A few years after, how- 
ever, he was convicted of high treason, and a reward of 
£10.000. put upon his head, for having deserted his 
protestant sovereign, and adhered to a popish pretender. It 
would puzzle a conjuror to explain how this man should 
veer about and advocate the claims of a popish prince, after 
his violent persecution of the catholics. His hypocrisy 
appears to have been matchless, and only equalled by his 
perfidy. 

One of the operations of this bill was, that it broke the 
influence pf catholic power hj the subdivision of (heir 
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landed property. Their estates were ordered to descend 
in equal shares to all their children, unless the persons 
who should otherwise inherit would conform to protestant- 
ism. If the son of a catholic should become a protestant, 
he was vested with a power over the inheritance of his 
father, who, in that case, became tenant for life under 
mortifying restrictions. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
a penal system conceived with more refinement of cruelty 
and persecution than this, which was enforced during the 
whole of Anne's reign with a strictness which made the 
law still more odious, and the catholics still more dis* 
contented. 

The Irish parliament in 1707 voted an address to the 
earl of Pembroke, then lord-lieutenant, in which they 
felicitated themselves upon the opportunity they should 
find under his administration of enacting still further laws 
necessary to uphold the protestant interest. Pembroke 
was succeeded by the unscrupulous and profligate earl of 
Wharton, who told parliament that the sure way to keep 
down the catholic ascendency in Ireland was unanimity 
among the protestants themselves. Dean Swift said c^ 
Wharton, that " he had sunk his fortune by endeavouring 
to ruin one kingdom, and had raised it by going far in the 
ruin of another; that his administration of Ireland was 
not looked upon as a sufi^cient ground to impeach him at 
least for high crimes and misdemeanours ; and that yet he 
had gained by the government of that kingdom under two 
years £45,0U0. by the most favourable computation, half 
in the regular way, and half in the prudential." Upon 
reading this character the reader cannot but reprobate the 
venality of the then Irish house of commons, which could 
obsequiously present him an address, in which they assured 
him, "that they gratefully acknowledged her majesty's 
more particular care of them in appointing his excellency 
their chief governor, whose equal and impartial adminis- 
tration gave them just reason to hope, and earnestly wisb. 
his long continuance in the government." 

Daring the last four years of Anne's reign the tory 
faction was predominant in England, and the tories of Ire- 
land, of which there were many, besides the catholics, who 
were Jacobites as well as tories, began to raise their heads. 
and create dissenaions^ between them and the wfaigs. Th9 
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tories prevailed in the Irish house of peers ; bat the wbigs 
still maintained a small majority in the commons. The 
main body of the clergy supported tory principles, while the 
university of Dublin was so attached to those of 1 688 that 
they degraded and expelled one Edward Forbes for having 
aspersed the memory of king William. The parliamentary 
contests were very vehement. The house of lords presented 
an address to the queen Nov. 9th, 171 1» in which they 
alleged *' that sincere veneration for her majesty's roycd 
person and prerogative and tender regard for the peace 
and tranquillity of the kingdom, could alone prevail on 
them thus long to forget the high indignities offered 
to their house by the commons, and to submit their private 
injuries to her majesty's more public concerns, lest their 
just resentment, which the commons by their behavour had 
so industriously provoked, might obstruct her majesty's af- 
fairs, and thus render effectual the malicious designs of 
evil minded men." They complained that " the commons 
had treated them in a manner wholly unknown to former 
parliaments, and had addressed them in language more in- 
decent, more opprobrious than had been used by another 
house of commons at a time when they voted the house of 
lords useless. That however justly her majesty might 
approve the conduct of the college of Dublin in the late 
revolution, still they humbly conceived that her majesty 
did not extend her bounty to them to promote (in general) 
revolution principles. — principles which, as explained by 
the pamphlets and libels pubUcly avowed and circulated by 
men of factious and seditious tempers, and particularly in 
a sermon preached on the 30th of January, dedicated to 
that very house of commons, without censure or animad- 
version, did in a great measure maintain and justify the 
execrable murder of king Charles I. and on which might be 
founded any rebellion against her majesty and her succes- 
sors. They insisted on their right of construing the words 
and terms used by the commons in their address, viz. that 
the commons having in their vote mentioned the steady ad- 
herence of the provost and fellows of the college to the late 
Revolution as one consideration of their application for the 
£5000. since granted by . her majesty ; the subsequent 
motive mentioned in that vote, ' viz. for the encouragement 
of sound revolution principles, could not, in good reason. 
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M grathmar, be referred to the late revolution ; rinoe adhe*^ 
rence to the late revolution was a distinct motive of itselt. 
And it was the known nature of principles to be at well 
the rule and guide of future as of past actions. They dis« 
claimed every intention of misrepresenting the commons to 
her majesty ; for their own actions they were to be judged 
by God and her majesty. But for themselves, they did 
most solemnly assure her majesty they were heartily 
thankful to Almighty God for the late happy Revolution^ 
acknowledging the necessity and justice of it ; and that they 
would, at the utmost hazard and expense of their lives and 
fortunes, defend, support, and maintain her majesty's sacred 
person and government ; her just prerogative in the choict 
of her ministers, the church of Ireland as by law establish* 
td, and the succession of the crown in the illustrious house 
of Hanover, against the pretender, and all those wha 
designed revolutions either in church or state ; against all 
her majesty's enemies abroad, and against all papists* 
Jacobites, and republicans at home." From the tone and 
temper of this address, it is easy to perceive that the 
disputes between the whigs and tories had already gone to 
a considerable length* 

The Irish parliament at this period, and for long after- 
teards, was considered merely as a nominal assembly* 
without power or authority, by the English legislature., 
In every public act which at all embraced the interests o£ 
both countries, the parliament of England continued toi 
legislate for Ireland as if she had no parliament of her own; 
On^ remarkable instance may be mentioned which wfll 
suffice to shew the spirit of the English parliament. When 
Sir "WiUiam Windham's schism bill was brought into the 
house of commons in England, in 1714, the following 
clause was introduced : that " where the law is the same» 
the remedy and means for enforcing the execution of the 
law should be the same ; be it therefore enacted, by die 
authority aforesaid, that all and every the remedies, proTi* 
sions, and clauses, in and by this act given, made, and 
enacted, shall extend, and be deemed, construed, and 
adjudged, to extend to Ireland in as full and effectual A 
manner as if Ireland had been expressly named and men- 
tioned in all and every the clauses of this act." Thi4 

M 
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clmuse was wannly debated both in the commons and lords; 
but it was finally carried, though warmly protested against 
hi the former house. J'be protest made by the lords, 
thirty three in number, contains many strong reasons 
against intolerency in general, and as peculiarly relating to 
Ireland, deserves a place here. 

*' First. We cannot apprehend, (as the bill recites)* that 
great danger may ensue from the dissenters to the church 
and state; because. 

1. By law no dissenter is capable of any station which 
can be supposed to render him dangerous. 

2. And since the several sects of dissenters differ from 
each other as much as they do from the established chiu'ch, 
they can never form of themselves a national church, nor 
liave they any temptation to set up any one sect among 
them ; for, in that case, all that the other sects can expect 
28 only a toleration which they already enjoy by the indul« 
gence of the state ; and therefore it is their interest to 
Bopport the established church against any other sect that 
would attempt to destroy it. 

Secondly. If, nevertheless, that dissenters were danger- 
ons. severity is not so proper and effectual a method to 
reduce them to the church as a charitable indulgence, as if 
manifested by experience, there having been more dissenters 
reconciled to the church since the act of toleration than in 
all the time from the act of uniformity to the time of the 
aaid act of toleration : and there is scarce one considerable 
family in England in communion with the dissenters. 
Severity may make men hypocrites but not converts. 

Thirdly. If severity could be supposed ever to be of use, 
yet this is not a proper tin^ for it while we are threatened 
with much greater dangers to our church and nation^ 
against which the protestant dissenters have joined, and are 
atill willing to join with us in our defence ; and therefore 
we should not drive them from us by enforcing the laws 
against them in a matter which, of all others, must most 
sensibly grieve them, viz. the education of their children* 
which reduces them to the necessity either of breeding 
them up in a way which they do not approve, or of leaving 
them without instruction. 
: Fourthly. This must be more grievous to the dissenters* 
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because it was little expected from members of the estab* 
fished church, after so favourable an indulgence to them as 
the act of toleration, and the repeated declarations and 
professions from the throne and former parliaments against 
all persecution, which is the peculiar badge of the Roman 
church, which avows and practices this doctrine : and yet 
this has not been retaliated even upon the papists, for all 
the laws made against them have been the effect and just 
punishment of the treasons from time to time committed 
against the state, but it is not pretended that this bill is 
designed as a punishment of any crime which the protes- 
tant dissenters have been guilty of against the civil 
government, or that they are disaffected to the piotestant 
succession as by law established, for in this their zeal is 
very conspicuous. 

Fifthlv, In all the instances of making laws, or of a rigid 
execution of the laws against the dissenters, it is very re« 
markable that the design was to weaken the church, and to 
drive them into one common interest with the papists, and 
to join them in measures tending to the destruction of it ; 
these were the measures suggested by popish councils to 
prepare them for this and successive declarations in the 
time of king Charles II, and the following issued by king* 
James II. to ruin all our civil and religious rights ; and we 
cannot think that the acts and contrivances of the papista 
to subvert our church are proper means to preserve it» 
especially at a time when we are in more danger of popery 
than ever, by the designs of the Pretender, supported b7 
the mighty power of the French king, who is engaged to 
extirpate our religion, and by great numbers in this king- 
dom, who are professedly in his interest. 

Sixthly. But if the dissenters should not be provoked by 
this severity to concur in the destruction of this country 
and the protestant religion, yet we may justly fear they 
may be driven by this bill from England, to the great pre- 
judice of our manufactures ; for as we gained them by the 
persecutions abroadj so we may lose them by the like pro- 
ceedings at home. 

Lastly. The miseries we apprehend here are greatly 
enhanced by extending this bill to Ireland, where the con- 
jequencea of it may be fatal; for. since the number of 
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%UMd with a little religious intolerance, etood like a bul- 
wark in the commons, and presented li bold front to the 
patrician authority of the upper house. There was neith^ 
unity of council nor unity of action between the two legis- 
lative branches ; or if they did agree in any one point, it 
was in that general one of oppressing the catholics. In 
the midst of this political confusion in both countriesi 
which in England was increased by the fears of a popish 
successor, queen Anne died (1714) leaving behind her a 
strong impression upon the minds of her subjects that she 
was heartily indisposed to the succession of the house of 
Hanover, and that the efforts of her ministers, as well as 
her own. had been chiefly directed to the accomplishment 
of her brother's (the Pretender) accession to the throne 
upon her decease, by persuading him to abandon popery, 
and become a convert to the protestant religion as by law 
established* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



#Mrg« I. Loyalty of the Irish catholics. A dditional penal statu tesw 
Passing of the act 6th George I. Dean Swift. Wood's Pateat. 
Fopnlarity of Swift. Primate Boulter. Death of George I. and 
acceraion of George II. Address of the catholics. Character 
of Primate Boulter. Yiceroyalty of the duke of Dorset. Irish 
tithes* Lord Chesterfield viceroy. His beneficial administra- 
tioB* Primate Stone. His charaoteri Death of George !!• 

Obobgb I. was proclaimed on the Ist of August, 1714, in 
London; and on the 6th of August about eleven o'clock 
at night, in Dublin, where it was apprehended that the 
pretender's right would be asserted ; to ^prevent which, a 
proclamation was issued on the 7tb. for disarming all 
papists and suspected persons, for no other reason that we 
can perceive than that they were catholics and the preten- 
der was one also. But the Irish catholics, notwithstanding 
the presumptive circumstances against their fidelity, made 
not the slightest opposition to the Hanover succession. 

A parliament was assembled in 1715, by the lorda 
justices, the duke of Grafton and theearlof Gal way, which 
was distinguished for its zeal in passing several acts recog- 
nising the king's title. A bill of attainder was also passed 
against the pretender, and they offered a reward of 
£50,000. for his apprehension. The commons alao 
addressed the king, praying him to remove from his coun- 
cils the earl of Anglesey, on account of his connivance at 
the recruiting service in behalf of the chevalier, then going 
on publicly in Dublin. These proceedings, together with 
the undisturbed state of the whole catholic population, 
were thought to be declaratory of the loyalty of Ireland 
towards the house of Hanover, that the lords justices, in 
their speech to the parliament, declared that "it was with 
no small satisfaction that they observed the calm which 
that kingdom (formerly the seat of so many rebellions) 
then enjoyed, while the traitorous enemies to the king and 
oar happy establishment, discouraged by their early and 
steady yeal for the protestant saccef aion^ had thought &( 
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to change their plan of action, and attempt elsewhere to 
disturb his majesty's government." 

Such was the general tone of confidence assumed by the 
government with respect to the collective body of the Irish 
people, and yet the papists were treated with unabated 
rigour, and inconsistently enough eulogised and aspersed 
in the same breath. The same lords justices in thesr 
address to the commons, said, " We must recommend to 
you, in the present conjuncture, such unanimity in your 
resolutions as may once more put an end to all other dia* 
tinctions in Ireland but that of protestant and papUi.*' 
Nor was this all ; for at the very moment when the loyalty 
of the catholics was confided in, they were still designated 
ia parliamentary language as the common enemy ; and the 
Irish house of commons came unanimously to the following 
resolution: "That it is the indispensable duty of idl 
magistrates to put the laws in immediate execution against 
all popish priests who shall officiate contrary to law, and 
that such magistrates who neglect the same be looked upom 
09 9nemies to the constitution," On another occasion it 
was resolved, "that an humble address be presented to 
their excellencies the lords justices, that they will be pleased 
to issue a proclamation, promising a reward to such who 
shall discover any person who is enlisted, or shall hereafter 
enlist in his majesty's service, to be a papist, in order to. 
their being turned out and punished with the utmost 
severity of the law." That any class, superior in numbera 
as the catholics were, so proscribed, so degradingly insulted, 
should remain quiet, is truly matter of astonishment to ns. 
We cannot for a moment suppose that they could be 
eordially attached to a government under which they poa* 
sessed nothing but slavery, embittered by ceaseless perse- 
cution ; and must conclude that their quiet was the calm, 
of hopeless despair ; the allegiance of a broken heart, sot 
the willing obedience of a grateful one. 

In 1718, an event took place which led to an assumption 
of power on the part of the B.nglish legislature, which 
deserves particular notice. We will give it in the words 
of Mr. Barlow, who says, 

" In a suit for an estate between Hester Sherlock and 
Mannoe Annelsey, the latter obtained from the court of 
ixeheq^oer a deem ia bis twifnr^ whidi^ oaan appeal^ mu. 
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leversed by the Irish lords. Appealing from their itidf|^i'> 
ment to the British lords, Annesley was gratified with t. 
•eoofirmation of the first sentence, and an order for hn 
being put in possession of the disputed ground. I'he Irish 
peers, on a petition from Sherlock for relief, proposed a 
question to the judges, whether by the laws of the land an* 
appeal should lie from a decree of the court of exchequer 
in Ireland to the king in parliament in Great Britain? 
HaTing received an answer in the negative, the peers passed 
a resolution that they would support their honour, juris- 
diction, and privileges, in the affording of effectual relief 
to their petitioner, according to their order formerly given. 
But they afterwards received a petition from the sheriff of 
Kiidare, in which it was stated, that when he entered on 
his office, he was commanded by an injunction from the 
court of exchequer to restore Annesley to the possession 
of the contested lands, which had been delivered to Heater 
Sherlock by the last sheriff; and that he was fined for 
disobedience, and that through fear of an arrest he had 
not come to pass his accounts, in consequence of which he ' 
was also fined in £1,200. By the resolutions of the lords« 
the sheriff's conduct was approved, his fines were annulled, 
and the house of peers ordered the barons of exchequer to 
be taken into the custody of the black rod for having obey- 
^ an order of the English house of peers. On the other 
hand, a very explicit and elaborate representation of all the 
proceedings of the lords in Ireland, concerning appeals, 
was transmitted to his majesty, which was laid before the 
British house of lords and read ; whereupon they resolved 
that the barons of the court of exchequer in Ireland, in 
proceeding in obedience to their orders, had acted with 
courage, according to law, in support of his majesty's pre- 
Togative, and with fidelity to the crown of Great Britain ; 
and that an humble address be presented to his majesty to 
confer on them some mark of his royal favour, as a recom- 
pense for the injuries they had received by being unjustly 
censured, and illegally imprisoned, for having done their 
dttty^ Against these resolutions, however, the duke of 
lieeds entered a spirited, interesting, and constitutional 
protest, consisting of fourteen articles, in the eleventh of 
which he noticed the great iniquity of obliging men to 
i»8ort to a far distant tribujml» oat of their own country^. 
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%t expenses insupportable by any but the rich, who mvsl 
thereby be enabled to practt^e injustice with impunity. 

■'^This assumption of legislative authority, however, did 
not stop here ; jfor the British parliament next proceeded 
to complete the subjection of Ireland, and its dependance 
^upon England by an express statute, which was passed in 
1719, entitled 'An act for the better securing the depen* 
dancy of Ireland on the crown of Great Britain;' by which 
the Irish house of lords was deprived of the right of judi* 
cature, in the right of appeals, and the legislative autho- 
rity of the Irish parliament placed in a very problematical 
situation; for by this act the parliament of England declar- 
ed, that it had ' full power and authority to make laws and 
statutes of su£^cient force and validity to bind the people 
of the kingdom of Ireland/ '' 

This act, which was not repealed till 1782, seemed to 
be the last blow that could be aimed at the independence 
of the Iri^h people, and a few subsequent years of sullen 
obedience appeared to be a sufl^cient proof that every 
feehng of national honour was extinct. During the period 
that elapsed between the passing of this act (1719) and 
the year 1724, no transaction occurred to diversify the 
gloomy scene of despondency which pervaded the whole 
nation. The object of the governors was to consolidate 
an aristocratic, which might be ready on all occasions toi 
support the schemes of the government at home ; while in 
th(S commons a small whig majority continued to prevail ; 
yet only whigs in whatever related to themselves, for in 
1723, they came to eight resolutions against the catholics* 
upon which the heads of a bill were introduced forexplain<* 
ing and amending the acts to prevent the further growth 
of popery, and for strengthening the protestant interest in 
Ireland, One of the proposed clauses was to castrate every 
catholic clergyman that should be found in the realm. 
This disgraceful bill was presented to the lord-lieutenant, 
November 15th, 1723, and by him transmitted to England, 
where it was rejected with indignation and abhorrence, by 
the legislature, as a measure which would have disgracec} 
the darkest periods of bigotry, ignorance, and persecution. 

" On this gloom," says the anonymous author of a 
Sketch of the State of Ireland, " one luminiary arose, an4 
If^and worshipped it with ^ecainB idulatry: hex 
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patriot, her first, and almost her last. Sagacious aai 
intrepid, he saw. he dared ; above suspicion, he was trusted^ 
above envy, he was beloved ; above rivalry, he was obey^* 
His wisdom was practical and prophetic ; reroedid for the 
present, warning for the future: he first taught Ireland 
that she might become a nation, and England that she 
•might cease to be a despot. But he was a church maiir 
His gown impoled his course and entangled his efforts. 
Guiding a senate or heading an army, he had been more 
than Cromwell, and Ireland not less than England; as it 
was he saved her by his courage, improved her by his au- 
thority, advanced her by his talents, and exalted her by 
kis fame. His mission was but of ten years ; and for ten 
years only did his personal power mitigate the government; 
but though no longer feared by the great, he was not for- 
gotten by the wise. His influence, like his writings, has 
survived a century, and the foundations of whatever poster- 
ity have since erected are laid in the disinterested and 
magnanimous patriotism of Swift." 

Three distinct parties prevailed in Ireland at this period, 
and instead of contributing to heal her wounds or allay her 
dissensions, they aggravated the one and extended the 
other. They were all protestants, and they were all zea- 
lots. There was the old revolutionary party, affecting 
whiggism, but acting upon the principles of the puritans t 
these were the majority in the commons. The old iarj 
interest prevailed in the house of lords ; while throughout 
the country a small party acquired a preponderance which 
they endeavoured to make subservient to the genuine doc- 
truies of those whigs who had reared the fabric of British 
liberty at the Revolution, and were anxious to communi- 
cate to others the blessings they themselves enjoyed. Yet 
there was one exception — the unhappy and degraded 
Roman catholic. However opposed to each other upon- 
almost every other topic, all parties were unanimous upon 
the subject of destroying every comfort and every enjoy* 
ment of the poor catholic ; while they, helpless, persecuted, 
and forlorn, scarcely dared to raise their heads to claim the 
^common rights of existence. 

Excluding the catholic question from the picture, how- 
•ever. we shall find the patriotic few labouring with energy 
ia defence of the liberties of the protestauts; and in no- 
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isBtances were their labouFS more conspicious than in the 
affair of Wood's patent, of which Mr. Plowden gives the 
following account. 

"There had not heen for many years a coinage of copper 
in Ireland ; the low medium of halfpence and farthings had 
become very scarce ; and the deficiency was found to be 
attended with great inconveniency. Applications were made 
in vain to England for a new coinage. What was refused 
to the voice of the Irish nation was granted to the intrigues 
of William Wood. He obtained a patent for coining 
copper halfpence and farthings, for the use of Irelaud, to 
the amount of £100,000. They were cast of such base 
alloy, that the whole mass was not worth £6000. Of this 
base coin he poured an immense infusion into Irelandi. 
Brass multiplied beyond example ; was not only used in 
change but attempted to be forced in payments. The Irish 
nation took the alarm and made it a national caiHe ; and it 
may be said to have been the first in which all parties in 
Ireland had ever come to issue with the British cabinet. 
The Irish parliament in an address to the throne, told the 
king they were called upon by their country to represent the 
ill consequences to the kingdom likely to result from 
Wood's patent : that the prospect which it presented to 
the view was the diminution of the revenue and the ruin of 
trade. An application from the privy council of Ireland to 
the king spoke the same language ; and addresses to the 
like effect from most of the city corporations throughout 
the kingdom were handed up to the throne. At the quartet 
sessions the country gentlemen and magistrates unanimously 
declared against it ; and the grand jury of the county of 
Dublin presented all persons who attempted to impose upon 
the people of Ireland the base coin, as enemies to govern- 
ment, and to the safety, peace, and welfare of his majesty's 
subjects. It was not to be expected that an individual 
speculator, who could raise an interest with the British 
cabinet more powerful than the united voice of the whole 
people of Ireland, should forego all his golden prospects 
from the opposition of those whom he had, in the first 
instance, baffled and defeated. He still commanded such 
influence with his patrons as to bring forth a report ffom 
the privy council of England in his favour which cast manjt 
stfere (not to say indecent) refleetionn ii|ion thft p a rli a mml 
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of Ireland for haTing opposed his patent. Aftcir the iisMi 
had been kept in turbulent as^itation for a year by the real 
or imaginary effects of this job, tranquility was restored hf 
his majesty's revocation of the patent, which put an end 
to the currency of this base money, and opened to Ireland 
a dawn of confidence that their sovereign's ear would not 
be for ever shut against the united Voice of his Irish 
people." 

Whatever benefit Ireland derived from the abolition of 
Wood's patent, she owed it all to Dean Swift, who in the 
Drapier*s Letters first roused the nation to a sense of the 
injury that was about to be inflicted upon it ; and pointed 
out the unjust attempt of England to enrich an individual 
at the expence of the country. Lord Orrery, in his lively 
narrative, observes, ** At the sound of the Drapier's trum- 
pet, a spirit arose among the people, that, in the eastern 
phrase, was ' like unto a tempest in the day of the whirl- 
wind.' Every person of rank, party, and denomina- 
tion, was convinced that the admission of Wood's copper 
must prove fatal to the commonwealth. The papist, thef 
fanatic, the tory, the whig, all enlisted themselves volun- 
teers under the banner of M. B. Drapier, and were all 
equally zealous to serve the common cause. Much heat, 
and many fury speeches against the administration, were 
the consequence of this union ; nor had the flames been 
allayed, notwithstanding threats and proclamations, had not 
the coin been totally suppressed, and had not Wood with- 
drawn his patent." 

Swift did not stand forth as the apostle of a nation'i 
rights without incurring some of the personal risk, and 
some of the personal renown which attach to every aseerter 
of momentous enterprises. The same nobleman remarks, 

*' The name of Augustus was not bestowed upon Octa- 
vius Caesar with more universal approbation than the name 
of the Dbapikr was bestowed upon the Dean. He had 
no sooner assumed his new cognomen than he became the 
idol of the people of Ireland to a degree of devotion that 
in the most superstitious country scarce any idol ever 
obtained. Libations to his health, or, in plain English, 
tampers were poured fof th to the DaAPiBft as large and as 
frequent as to the glories and immortal memory of king 
William the Third. Hit effigiea ntxt painted in every 
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street in Dublin. Acclamations and vowt for hia prosper* 
ity attended his footsteps wherever he passed. He was 
consulted in all points relating to domestic policy in 
general, and to the trade of Ireland in particular ; but he 
was more immediately looked upon as the legislator of the 
weavers* who frequently came in a body, coneiisting of fifty 
or sixty chieftains of their trade, to receive his advice in 
settling the rates of their manufactures, and the wages of 
their journeymen. He received their addresses with less 
majesty than sternness, and ranging his subjects in a circle 
round his parlour, spoke as copiously and with as little 
difficulty and hesitation, to the general points itx which 
tbey supplicated his assistance, as if trade had been the 
only study and employment of his life." 

The successful efforts of the reverend patriot were viewed 
with extreme jealousy and indignation by the government ; 
and the lord lieutenant, lord Carteret, issued a proclama* 
tion, ofiFering a reward of £300. for the discovery of the 
author of Drapier's letters; but the popularity of the cause 
frustrated the proclamation. 

Lord Carteret, who convened the parliament in 1725* 
yras nominally th^ viceroy of Ireland till 1732; but the 
real governor from the year 1724 to 1742 was primate 
Boulter, an acclesiastic of great ambition, strong passions, 
and misguided judgment. He was the main prop, and the 
untiring advocate of the ascendency of the Blnglish interest, 
nor was he very scrupulous about the means by which be 
accomplished his purpose. His whole power, political, 
official, and intellectual, was devoted to the maintaining 
the legislative superiority and dominion of England. Con« 
sequently. he was an enemy to the true interests of Ireland ; 
and his memory is held in very little estimation by po8« 
terity. The remainder of the reign of George I. who died 
June 11, 1727, comprises nothing that relates particularly 
to Ireland, and we hasten to that of his successor. 

On the accession of George II. he assembled his privy 
council, and declared to them his firm purpose, to preserve 
inviolate the constitution in church and state. He retained 
all the great officers of state ; and Sir Robert Walpole^ 
who was prime minister, appeared even to possess a more 
iM^dusive share of royal favour than h^ did before, 
, ^ The Irish: catholic, fw t^s^ilrst time sines t)ie imiki* 
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tioD, Tentiired to approach the throne. They drew up ttf 
address of congratolation. expresriTe of loyalty to their 
aoYereigOf and pledging themseWes to a continaance of 
their peaceful demeanour. It was presented to the lords 
jtMtices by lord Delvin and several respectable catholic 
gentlemen, but it was received with silent contempt ; and 
though they were entreated to forward this address to the 
foot of the throne, they neither condescended to give any 
answer, nor was it ever known whether it was presented 
or not. 

There is a tedious uniformity of oppression prevails 
through this period of Irish history. Almost every meaimre, 
whether originating in the native government, or in the 
English cabinet, went to destroy every thing that could 
nve the catholics of Ireland an interest in their country. 
Primate Boulter now meditated a bold step, with a view 
to confirm the English ascendency, and to blot out the last 
remaining vestige of freedom which still belonged to the 
degraded catholic; resolved to disfranchise the whole 
catholic body. This act of gross injustice was committed 
in a manner that must excite the abhorrence of the reader. 
In a bill that was brought into the Irish commons profess* 
ing merely to regulate the election of members of parliament, 
a clause was clandestinely introduced by way of amend* 
ment, which quietly and insidiously deprived four-fifths of 
the people of Ireland of the " noblest birth right and invalu- 
able privilege of the subject.''' By this clause it waa 
enacted that " no papist, though not convict, should be 
entitled or admitted to vote at the election of any member 
to serve in parliament, as knight, citizen, or burgess, or 
the election of any magistrate for any city or other town 
corporate." Having accomplished bis object so far, the 
next step taken by the primate was to prevent, by act of 
parliament, papists practising as solicitors, which was the 
only branch of the law they were then permitted to 
practise. 

■ The duke of Dorset was appointed viceroy in 1731, bat 
unlike his predecessors, he abstained from recommending 
farther seveiities against the catholics : he merely told 
parliament he would leave it to their consideration, whether 
any further laws were necessary to prevent the growth of 
popery; and when his grace was about to retarn^ to 
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England in 1733, he paid an honoorable testimony to the 
loyalty of the inhabitants: "I think myself happy," said 
he, " that on my return to his majesty's royal presence, I 
can justly represent his people of Ireland as most dutiful, 
loyal, and affectionate subjects." His grace returned 
■again as lord- lieutenant after a lapse of two years, and 
during his second viceroyalty an event happened which 
deserves to be particularly noticed, from its intimate con- 
nexion with some of the most important of subsequent 
events. 

The emigrations of protestants to America were about 
this period so numerous that not fewer than 3,000 departed 
annually from Ulster alone, and were represented by 
owners of estates, of which class the house of commons 
consisted, as occasioned by the oppression of tithes, parti- 
cularly those of agistment for dry cattle. Petitions and 
examinations on the subject were received by a committee, 
a report made, and the house came to a resolution that, 
** any lawyer assisting in a prosecution for tithes of agist- 
ment, should be considered as an enemy to his country." 

The cultivated land of Ireland was not then a hundredth 
part of what it is at present. By the resolution of the 
Louse of commons^ therefore, the incumbents of church 
livings were defrauded of the greater part of their property, 
and of that property derived from those most able to supply 
it. The persons most interested in refusing the tithe of agist- 
ment were the extensive graziers and protestant proprietors 
of land ; men who possessed great influence in the house 
of commons, and who succeeded in deterring those from 
claiming it whose right it had been decided to be by 
repeated decrees of the court of exchequer. The pasture 
lands of Ireland were thus exempted from the payment of 
tithe, and the rector was turned on the garden of the 
already oppressed catholic cottager, while the protestant 
proprietor of thousands of acres of pasture land was freed. 
By this resolution all pasture land was exempted from 
tithe, and the protestant clergymen immediately increased 
their demands on the farmer and the cottager to make up 
the deficiency in their income. The most vexatious exac- 
tions were consequently made from the cottar tenant* 
while the wealthy landlord is altogether relieved of the 
^^en, And th^e whol^ weight suffered 19 fall upon the 
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poor the least able to bear it ; nor must it be forgott^j 
that the catholic teoantry were thus oppressed to support 
an established church whose doctrines they conscientious!} 
rejected and condemned. 

From the passing of this resolution by the Irish house 
of commons in 1735, down to the year 1760, the poor 
people of Ireland bore their grievances in silence and in 
sadness. What occurred afterwards (and most of the 
insurrections that disturbed Ireland for nearly half a cen^ 
tury had their origin in this obno]f:iou8 system) will bd 
liarrated in the proper place ; and in the meantime we will 
bere submit to the reader's attention, a few extracts from 
the "Past and Present Condition of Ireland, by baron 
Smith, of the Irish Exchequer. His observations upon tfa^ 
grievances of tithes and geiaeral oppression of the catholics', 
are well worth an attentive perusal. 

" Tithes, the pretence, therefore, and cause of aa huti*^ 
dred insurrections — a tax more vexatious than oppressive; 
and more impolitic than either : vexatious, because paid 
directly and in kind* at unequal and fluctuating rates : 
impolitic, because it is vexatious ; because a people, unan- 
imous in this alone, declaim against it ; because it might 
be replaced by a more equal, certain* and satisfactory 
imposition. 

" But they are not unjust, not even oppressive ; rathe^ 
profitable to the tenant, computed as a tenth in his bargain, 
seldom amounting to a twentieth in his payment. Nor 
are they levied from the popish peasant, for the protestant 
parson. 9y the peasant, popish or protestant, they ar^ 
not in fiict paid, for his head rent is always diminished by 
inore thto their amount. Those who occupy tithe-fre^ 
lands, pay» in the increased rent, a double tithe : hence 
follow, that tithes are really the contribution of the land- 
lords ; and that to abolish them, without condition or sub^ 
stitute, would be a direct donative to the rich, at the 
expense of the clergy and the poor. 

"If abolished, they must be replaced, or the church 
establishment overthrown. The latter alternative I dismiss 
from my thoughts; and shall only consider of the fittest 
Mibstitttte. I disregard as an obstacle, the divine origin 
pf tithes ; and disallow the claims of the church to them/ 
fif' t))9 ^r^^tf^ry nrooerty of tjbos^ whose plerjcal charact^f 
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is not hereditary. In Levi's family, it might he just that 
tithes should descend, hecause the priesthood did; but 
here they are as they should be, the property of the state, 
that pays its ecclesiastical, as it does its civil, military, and 
fiscal officers, with equal powers of change, modification, 
and control. 

" It has been proposed to replace them by a commutation 
for glebe, impracticable from its complication ; a com rent, 
more oppressive and vexatious than the present evil ; an 
ucreable land-tax, less objectionable, but unsatisfactory and 
unequal, as computed on the unalterable measure, and not 
on the various and fluctuating values of land. 

'* I propose a system, not perfect perhaps, but preferable. 
A poundage upon all rents ; not of a teoth, perhaps not a 
twentieth, probably of a thirtieth or fortieth. 

" The clergy in great towns are amply and cheerfully 
paid by a rate on the estimated value of each house. My 
proposition would improve and extend this system over the 
whole country. 

'*In 1787, an intelligent prelate computed the average 
of each clergyman's annual income at £133. 6«. I will 
suppose it now to be iS250. the benefices fewer than 1200 ; 
the ecclesiastical establishments less, therefore, than 
£300,000. But M. in the pound, one- fortieth on the rent- 
roll of Ireland, would produce £500,000. A sum adequate 
to the payment of all the clergy, protestant, catholic, and 
dissenting. 

" I pass over the details, I trust practicable, to arrive at 
the results, certainly beneficial — the peasantry relieved, at 
least , appeased ; the landlord secured; the protestant 
clergy amply indemnified ;•=— the catholic priesthood — the 
flervants of the British empire, not of Home — their power 
of good increased, of evil destroyed, and their present pre- 
carious and illegal livelihoods replaced by a constitutional 
and honourable provision ; a chief cause of animosity 
eradicated ; and the country indulged, improved, perhaps 
tranquilised, by the extension of a principle already familiar 
and improved. 

" The practical debasement of the lower orders of society 

18 compounded of their ignorance and poverty, already 

examined ; of the injustice or contumely of their superiora* 

to discusa which might exasperate these, inflame the othezi^ 

N 3 
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and iDJore all ; and lastly, of the dearness and difficulty of 
legal redreaa. not to be passed over unlamented, unrepie* 
hended. 

" The law has nerer thoroughly mingled itself witih 
Ireland: there lately were — perhaps still are — districu 
imperious to the king's writs, castles fortified against the 
sheriff, and legal estates invaded by force of arms ; cento* 
macies, not frequent indeed, but from which an enquirer' 
will deduce, not unfairly, ordinary disrespect for the law. 
This in civil cases. In criminal — how large a share of our 
jurisprudence ! — witnesses not unfrequently suborned, in* 
timidated, or murdered ; juries subdued ; felons acquitted; 
in common transactions, the administration by justices of 
the peace, sometimes partial, generally despised and unsa- 
tisfactory. The body — in England so effective— of mayors, 
bailiffs, and constables, unknown, or known as a jest. 
Parish offices, sinecures; the great man and the strong 
man executing, the poor and weak suffering the law. 

"The blame is not easily apportioned : much is in the 
pride and folly of the gentry ; much in the native perverse- 
ness of the people ; much in the indifference of the govern- 
ment ; some thing in an indiscreet nomination of magis- 
trates ; more, and most of all, in the exorbitant taxation 
of legal proceedings, by which the law is become, not a 
refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. The courts 
are open to the indigent only as spectators : the peasant 
oppressed or defrauded to the amount of £10. cannot buy 
even a chance of redress in the lottery of the law for less 
than £60. By victory or defeat, he is equally irremediably 
ruined. The system must be amended — abandoned. 

" 1 consider the habitual weakness of the law as the 
first cause of the habitual weakness of the land, from Heni^ 
to George. 

"The thoughts of those who read for ideas, not words, will 
fill up my outline. Let us hope that the wisdom of the 
legislature will soon erase it." 

The diike of Devonshire succeeded Dorset in the lieu- 
tenancy, in 1737. He was the most munificient of the 
viceroys of this kingdom; for he expended his private 
revenue not only in a sumptuous style of living, but also 
in works of public utility. His administration passed with 
iinnsual tranquility. There was but one event occurred'^. 
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any importance, and that was the alarm given to the pos. 
sessorfi of confiscated estates by an application of the eait 
of Clancarty to the king, io 1739, for the restoration of his 
property, which had been forfeited by the rebellion of 1688. 
The earl had obtained the consent of the British cabinet, 
that a bill should be brought into the Irish parliament for 
the reversal of his attainder ; but the measure was relin- 
quished in consequence of the vigorous opposition of the 
commons, who voted, that any attempt to disturb the 
protestant purchasers of estates forfeited by rebellion would 
be of dangerous consequences to his majesty's person and 
government. The attainder of Clancarty was not reversed, 
and he considering himself ill used, attended the summons, 
of the Pretender who was preparing to invade Britain 
in 1745. 

'i*he earl of Chesterfield was appointed lord-lieutenant 
in 1745, and by his moderation, good sense, and equity, 
kept Ireland quiet and steady in its allegiance at this, 
critical juncture; and it does not appear that the Iriah. 
catholics manifested the slightest disposition to embark in 
the cause of the pretender. The administration of the 
earl of Chesterfield was one of those upon which Ireland 
still looks back with regret. His object was the concilia* 
tion of all parties, and he accomplished it. He displayed 
a full and entire confidence in the fidelity of the catholics. 
Instead of demancMng troops from England he sent four 
battalions to reinforce the royal army in Scotland, and 
supplied their place ^ith additional companies to the 
regiments already on the establishment, and encouraged 
volunteer associations for defence, so that he neither aug* 
men ted the public expenditure, the influence of the crown » 
bis own patronage, or his private emolument. His mea* 
sures had in them that principle of rectitude which ensured 
support, and he disdained to obtain partizans by the grants 
of offices and emoluments. Under his government th» 
eatholic enjoyed the undisturbed exercise of his religion. 
The effect of this wise system was complete unanimity, 
and a sincere desire among all parties to further every 
measure of their respected viceroy. I^had been well for 
Bngland, and a source of happiness for Ireland, had men. 
like the earl of Chesterfield been more frequently employed^ 
ill ticeroy, instead of those who went to Ireland to repair. 
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shattered fortunes, or to act as sycophants to whateter 
minister chanced to rule at home. 

Chesterfield was beloved by the people of Ireland, and u 
the danger had gone by, and there existed no longer a 
necessity to be magnanimous, the English government, 
only a few days after the total discomfiture of the rebels of 
CuUoden, recalled the earl, lest the Irish people should 
learn to value the privileges of civil, political, and religious 
comforts, and the prayers of the people followed him to 
the shores of England. The earl of Harrington was 
appointed his successor. At this period we find primate 
Stone animating the English interest in Ireland, in which 
phrase was combined a regular system of oppression and 
injustice, and an unceasing endeavour to ruin and degrade 
the native interests of Ireland. In all the ambition of 
political intrigue and courtly subserviency. Stone may be 
regarded as the successor of Boulter. He was originally 
of low origin, his grandfather having been gaoler at Win- 
chester, but his father by some means became a banker. 
He was heart and soul devoted to the court and his patrons 
at home ; but of a most profligate character ; and if report 
be true, this saintly prelate was no enemy to those recrea- 
tions which it were vain to hope to stigmatise by any tern 
of adequate infamy. May the importation of Ganymedes 
be discontinued in Ireland, was a common toast. The 
fact of Stone's lying under this odious suspicion is un- 
doubted ; and Charcbill lashes the primate most deservedly 
in his indignant but disgustiug poem, " The Times." 
Such was the man into whose hands was confided the 
management of the English interest in Ireland : who solely 
anxious to do the king's business, totally neglected his 
pastoral duties. 

But it was not quite so easy a task to support the 
English interest as heretofore. The earl of Harrington* 
however, when he met the parliament in 1747, dwelt upon 
his majesty's continued regard and affection for the Irish 
people, and recommended a continuance of that unanimity 
which prevailed. But an occurrence soon took place which 
informed the government at home, that Ireland was advan- 
cing in the road of independence. Lord Clare in his speech 
on the Union, thus notices this event. 

^' After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle« the trade of this 
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country (Ireland) had go increased that the hereditary 
revenue was amply sufficient for every public service, and 
a considerable surplus remained in the es^chequer, after 
defraying every charge upon it ; and it is difficult to say 
how long this oligarchy might have kept its ground if the 
intrigues of the ambitious ecclesiastic (Stone) then at the 
head of the Irish church, had not laid the fdiindatioB of 
party heat and animosities, which have long disturbed and 
degraded our parliamentary proceedings. The great trial 
of strength between the primate and the then speaker of 
the house of commons j[Boyle) was made, when a bill was 
proposed for applying the surplus to pay a public debt, 
which had been some time before contracted. The courtier^ 
ranged under the ecclesiastical banner, contended that thii| 
surplus belonged to the crown, and therefore that the 
king's previous assent to its application ought to be signi* 
fied before the commons could appropriate. The patriots 
range^ under the ^peaker^s banner, insisted that no such 
assent was necessary, and beat their political adversaries^ 
by a small majority. Heads of a bill for the appropriation 
passed the commons without taking notice of the king's 
previous assent to it. They were rejected by the crown, 
and the surplus was applied by the royal authority without 
the intervention of parliament. But the commons tobk 
effectual care that the question should not occur a second, 
tfme, by appropriating every future surplus, under the 
specious pretence of local improvements. Windmills and 
watermills, and canals and bridges, and spinning jennies, 
were provided at the public expense ; and the parliamen- 
tary patrons of these great national objects were entrusted 
with full discretionary powers over the money granted to 
complete them. From this system of local improvement 
a double advantage arose to the Irish aristocracy; it kept 
their followers steady in the ranks, and by reducing the 
crown to the necessity of calling for the supplies, made the^ 
political services of the leaders necessary for the support of 
the king's government. But the precedent was fatal, and 
a system has gradually been built upon it, which would 
beat down the most powerful nation of the earth." 

This matter was vehemently agitated, and showed the 
dawning spirit of freedom in Ireland. It called into actio^ 
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many characters and sentiments which appeared extraor* 
dinary in those days of servility. 

The duke of Bedford was appointed lord- lieu tenant in 
1757, and openly professed a favourable disposition to the 
catholics ; and in 1 759, he informed the parliament, that 
by a letter from England, written by his majesty's exprea 
command, it appeared that France, following up her plan 
of invasion, would, if successful in eluding the vigilance 
of the British fleet, make Ireland their first object. The 
commons expressed their readiness to assist his excellency 
in all that was necessary for the most vigorous defence; 
but so great was the consternation among the people that 
a general suspension of busiuess took place ; public credit 
was at a stand, and in consequence of an extraordinary 
run upon the bankers in Dublin, many of them were com- 
pelled to stop payment ; and it was only by the active 
measures of the government the nation was saved from 
bankruptcy. 

During this period of alarm, assemblies of the catholics 
were held, and addresses expressive of their fidelity and 
loyalty presented to the viceroy, who received them favour- 
ably, and graciously answered them. The threatened 
invasion partially took place. The French fieet destined 
for this service was defeated by admiral Hawke ; but in 
January, 1760, a squadron under the command of Thurot, 
eflfected a landing at Carrickfergus, after several disasters, 
which had reduced the number of their men to about 600, 
The town capitulated for want of means of defence ; but 
the country people rallied, and a body of 3,000 men wer^ 
advancing, when the French re-embarked, the fifth day 
after their landing. Contrary winds, however, prevented 
their escape, and they were engaged off the Isle of Man 
by captain Elliott, to whom they struck after a short en- 
gagement, 300 of their number being killed, among whom 
was the commander Thurot. 

This was the last event of any importance which occurred 
in the reign of George II. who died on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1760, in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of hii 
jrei^n, and was succeeded by his grandson, George IIJ. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



George III. Condition of Ireland. System adopted by £ng1and'.r 
The wbite-boys. Suspicion of French intrigue. Hearts of oak 
boys. Steel boys. Administration ofthe earl of Northumberland. 
Disposition of the commons to thwart the goTernment. Admin- 
istration of lord Towosend. Octennial bill passes. Diflfiisef 
joy throughout Ireland. New parliament, t'onsonby resignr 
the office of speaker. Management of parliament. Harcourt'* 
administration. Absentee tax. Dawning spirit of liberty. 
Catholics recognised as subjects. Distress of the Manufactures. 
Administration of Buckinghamshire. Troops sent from Ireland 
to America. First concession granted to the catholics. The 
volunteers. Mr. Grattan. Obtain a redress of commercial 
ffrievances. Legislative independence of Ireland. Earl of 
Carlisle as viceroy. Meeting of volunteers at Dungannon. 
Duke of Portland's administration. Legislative iddependenoe of 
Ireland obtained. 

DuBiNO the loDgrergnof George III. the most momentoiif 
occurrences took place in Ireland. Within that period too, 
her greatest men, whose names adoin her history, appeared 
upon the scene ; Burgh, Curran, Daly, Fitzgibbon, Grattan. 
Hutchinson, asserted her interests or betrayed them ; her 
literary fame was exalted ; and her renown in arms wai 
acknowledged ; within that period, also, she gained for her- 
self a constitution, and she lost it ; she rebelled and was 
subdued; she became united to England, hut she still 
continues discontented. George Ill.^ascended the throne 
with every preposession in his favour: he was young, 
graceful, bxiS conciliating ; and England and Scotland 
looked up to the commencement of his reign with anticipa* 
tions of joy ; while Ireland alone continued to mourn her 
degradation. 

The earl of Halifax was the first lord lieutenant appointed 
by the young monarch. He was a nobleman of great 
elegance of manners, and an intelligent man of business. 
One of the first events that distinguished the administra- 
tion of lord Halifax, was the appearance of the white boyf 
in several parts of Munster. These insurgents derived 
their name from weuring frocks or shirts over their clothet'r 
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they committed their outrages at night, seizmg arM 
houghing cattle, and perpetrating Tarious other acts of 
▼iolence. The causes of these outrages were to he foundin 
the high price of provisions, and the decay of trade aod 
manufactures. The starving peasantry meanwhile sought 
the large to^ns, where they might beg that bread they were 
unable to earn, while the affluent bestowed upon them the 
only benefit they could, the means of emigrating to other 
countries. Numbers continued to assemble at night fall 
and vented their fury on tithe prociors. monopolizers of 
large farms, or any others they conceived to be the castt 
of their misery. They committed the moat ahockiog 
atrocities upon persons whom they suspecteil. These in- 
surrections became daily more alarming, ^nd it was soon 
reported that the insurgents were acting in concert with 
the French court ; and there seems to be good reason for 
believing that French intrigue was employed in fomenting 
the discontents ; but if such was the case they concealed 
their practices so as to elude the vigilance of government; 
for when a commission was appointed to examine into the 
causes of these disorders, they reported, "that the authors 
of these riots consisted indiscriminately of persons of 
different persuasions, and that no marks of dissafiection to 
his majesty's person or government appeared in any of these 
people ;" which report was confirmed by the judges of th^ 
Munster circuit, as well as by the dying declarations of (be 
first five of the unhappy men who were, executed at 
Waterford, the precursors of many more sufferers who fell 
victims to the law. 

At length lord Halifax, towards the dose of the 
session, 1762, congratulated parliament on the suppression 
of the white boys : but new insurgents sprung up in the 
north, who were known by the name of heart of oak boys, 
from wearing oak boughs in their hats. They were chiefly 
{trotestants ; but they were wretched, oppressed, and im» 
poverished. The immediate cause of this revolt was the 
4ufair management in the repairing the public roads^ by 
which the whole burden was thrown on the poor. The 
inhabitants of Armagh, Tyrone. Derry, and Fermanagh, 
rose in tumult, and marched openly in large bodies, but 
they committed neither murder nor plunder, and rarely 
ined personal nolenc^ ;; and >a few tropps wsttrnmbMi 
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towards the north, and tranquitity was restored without 
inach effoeioQ of blood ; and in the folio wing sesaioo of 
parliament, the original oanse of the dtsturbanee was re- 
moved by the repeal of the old act concerning roads, and 
the enaction of a new, which provided a tax upon land^ 
instead of personal labour, for the necessary purpose. 

llie steel-boyB nelt appeared. But these were neither 
so numerous nor so violent. They were occasioned by aa 
absentee nobleman not letting his lands when out of lease 
for the highest rents, but taking large fines and small rents ; 
by which means the tenant not able to pay the fine wm 
bought out by the wealthy undertaker. These persons 
rose in opposition to their oppressors, destroyed their housed 
and maimed their cattle ; but they were soon reduced to 
order. 

The earl of Northumberland succeeded lord Halifax m 
1763. During his administration the Irish house of com- 
mons began to shew greater signs of awakening from their 
torpor. A few individuals applied themselves vigorously td 
the correction of public abuses^ and great efforts vreit 
inade to reduce the pension list which upon examination 
was found to exceed by £65,000 the fund that could alone 
be charged with them. The earl of Northumberland ac- 
cepted the viceroyalty of Ireland upon the express eonditioa 
that no pension for Hfe should be graaited during his Heu- 
tenancy. 

The patriots continued their struggle against the infla« 
ence of government, though with litUe success ; but thejr 
were strengthened by the death of the profligate primate 
Stone in 1764. who had supported to the last the English 
interest, at the expense and to the prejudice of Ireland. 

Lord Townshend was appointed viceroy in 1767* The 
lord lieutenant was, in future, to continue for some years 
in office, instead of two, and idl the patronage of the lords 
justices vested in him. One part of the viceroy'spolicy was to 
countenance the general cry of the country for septeiiniai 
parliaments, a privilege which Ireland thought sbd had a 
right ro share with England. Irish parliaments though 
originally annual, had become of such duration ad to ter- 
miuf^e only with the life of the king, unless dissolved by 
royal prerogative. Dr. Lucas had ineffectually attempted^ 
in 1761, to bring in a bill liahaof; Ite dumlaDn of pasSs'i 
o 
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ment^ but now» when granting this object was necessary 
for the furtherance of their own views, it was accomplished 
with the avowed support of the government. In 1768, the 
house of commons passed heads of a bill for holding sep* 
tennial parliaments in Ireland; but the English council 
changed the septennial into octennial, which bill passed 
into a law. 1 ts success was partly owing to the intrigaei 
of the different factions, playing against each other and 
mortifying all parties by the adoption of a measure which 
none of them cordially approved. The intelligence was 
received with gratitude and applause, and illuminations 
were everywhere diffused. The return of this octennial 
bill was followed by a grateful address to the throne, and 
when the royal assent was given, the people took the 
horses from the vicerojr's carriage, and drew him in tri- 
umph to the castle. 

The new parliament did not assemble, however, before 
October, 1769, when a warm dispute arose between the 
lord-lieutenant and the commons. A money bill, planned 
by the British cabinet, and returned under the king's great 
seal, having been certified by the lord-lieutenant and the 
privy council, was rejected by the commons after the first 
reading, because it had not originated in their house. The 
viceroy was incensed at this defeat, and a protest, which 
he in vain attempted to enter on the journals of the com- 
mons, was with difficulty entered by him on those of the 
lords, five of whom protesting against his right to protest. 
In another question concerning their privileges, a majority 
appeared against the court in the house of commons, and 
the parliament was prorogued December 26th, after a 
session of little more than two months. It continued pro- 
rogued by five successive proclamations till February, 1771. 

This measure of depriving the nation of the benefit of 
their parliament threw the whole country into a ferment : 
but the interval was employed by the lord- lieutenant in 
strengthening his plan of government and securing a party 
favourable to his views. When, in their usual address to 
the king, the commons gave their humble thanks for hit 
majesty's continuance of lord Townshend in the govern- 
ment, their speaker, John Ponsonby, wrote a spiiited letter 
to the house, intimating that as the viceroy had passed a 
•ensure on the commons at the end of the last session, he 
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could not perform the office of coDveying such thanks as 
might imply a relinquishment of their proceedings; he 
therefore requested them to elect another speaker who 
might not think such conduct inconsistent with his honour. 
Edmund Lexton Pery who, formerly a patriot, had become 
a courtier, was elected by a majority of four, and was 
accompanied to his new cxflice by the indignation of the 
whole country. 

The remainder of lord Townshend's administration 
passed over without any further violent opposition. He 
|>er8evered in his plans without much regard to the means ; 
and he had so completed his system, that he could on all 
occasions secure a majority of* one-third in the house of 
x^mmons, and by such majority did he actually carry 
seventeen different divisions on the first two days of the 
session. He abdicated the viceroyalty in 1772, and was 
succeeded by the earl of Harcourt, who was well fitted to 
follow explicitly the directions of the British ministry, and 
to leave the whole active labour of administration to his 
secretary. 

When lord Harcourt assembled the parliament, October 
12th, 177<3, he found it necessary to discharge an arrear 
of £265,000. besides imposing an additional burden of 
i& 100,000 a year. It was thought at first, however, that 
he meant to promote the real interests of Ireland, and 
many patriots supported his measures at the commence- 
ment ; but it was soon found to be only a continuance of 
lord Townshend's system, and they accordingly withdrew 
their countenance. One measure, however, exclusively 
originated with his lordship, which found great favour with 
the people. This was the absentee tax, which was en- 
trusted to Mr. Flood, who early in the session moved, 
" that a tax of two shillings in the pound should be laid on 
the net rents and annual profits of all landed property in 
Ireland, to be paid by all persons who should not actually 
reside in the kingdom for the space of six months in each 
year." This bill was, however, rejected. 

About this period a voice from America shouted to 
liberty, and Ireland heard the cry ; and long before the 
issue of the contest with our transatlantic colonies, the 
Irish people glowed with a generous enthusiasm to emulate 
^h^ example* She was oppressed ; shjs had manjr evik 
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to redress, many privileges to obtain, bb4 mati^r eccvritiei 
lor these privil^es to provide. A growing SfMrit c^ resist- 
«oee had been observable for many years. The parliameit 
was not now as it bad been, for within its walls, espeeialtjr 
Ib the house of commons, it contained many men of vigo- 
rous minds, of undaunted perseverance, of patriotic 
character, who openly opposed the government with bene- 
ficial effect. Every new contest beheld an aeceMion el 
Bumbers ; and out of doors it excited a spirit of liberty, 
which co-operated powerfully on the final production of if. 
Ireland watehed the origin and progress of the Amoricaa 
i«¥olt, and arose in her strength to emulate it ; asd her 
endeavours were partly successful. The Bnglish ministiy, 
BOW thoroughly lightened by the lesson which her eoloaies 
bad taught them, became fearful lest Ireland should follow 
the example, and began to relax a little from that rigid 
system whieh they had hitherto maintaiBcd ; and to 1<h^ 
}iar court's administration belongs the merit of first opening 
the docMT to the oppressed catholics. A general relaxation 
of the penal code took place ; leave was given to bring in 
a bill to secure the repayment of money lent by papists to 
protestants on mortgages ; and another, to enable papists 
to take leases of lives on lands. Neitherof these bills, how- 
ever, made much progress in the commons : but as it was 
the object of the English minister, (lord North) to do 
something that should conciliate the catholics, a bill was 
brought in and passed, by which his inejesty's subjeeta in 
Ireland, of whatever persuasion, were permitted to testify 
their allegiance upon oath. This gratified the catholics, 
trilling as the boon really was ; it at least recognised tfaem 
as subjects, and upon that recognition many important 
advantages might be founded. 

In 1775 the British ministry permitted some small relax- 
ation of the restrictions on Irish commerce, by allowinj^ 
the exportation of a few artieles of manufacture, by granting 
bounties for the encouragement of the fisheries, and a pre- 
mium of five shillings a barrel on imported flax seed. But 
these benefits were counteracted by the prohibition of 
exporting Irish provisions^ to prevent supplies being oob* 
veyed to Ameriea. 

fn November of the same year, a message from the 
tiee?o^ required tiie c<»^iiri^;i€e pi tfa^ {rish eopimo^s with 
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iht king's intention of sending 4,000 troops from Ireland 
to America with a promise of supplying their place by the 
same number of foreign protestant soldiers. No objection 
was offered in allowing the 4,000 men to go to America* 
but to the consternation of government the proposition for 
supplying their place with foreign protestants was rejected 
by a majority of 38, and followed up their triumph with an 
address to his excellency, assuring him that they would 
render such aid unnecessary for the defence of the kingdom 
by their own exertions. 

The first octennial parliament had scarcely existed four 
years when the British cabinet found it expedient that it 
should be dissolved, which was done in April 1776. The 
new parliament met in June following, when it was pro- 
rogued, and continued so by several proclamations till 
October 17th, 1777. Lord Harcourt was recalled mean- 
while, and his place supplied by the earl of Buckinghamshire. 
The growing spirit of patriotism in the Irish commons 
<;reated uneasy sensations in the English cabinet. To 
counteract the party which threatened to be so formidable 
there, a numerous promotion to the peerage took place ; 
£ve viscounts were added to the earldoms, seven barons to 
be viscounts, and eighteen new barons were created on the 
same day. 

Ministerial measures in parliament, however, could not 
•conceal the distress of the nation ; and such was its poverty 
that the militia law could not be carried into effect ; she 
-could not pay her forces abroad, and was forced to borrow 
money from England to pay those at home. A motion 
was made in the commons to raise £300,000. by a tontine 
at six per cent ; the patriots contended that the country 
was too poor to raise this loan ; the government on the 
other hand was confident. The former were right, howr 
ever, and the attempt was a failure. 

The distresses of Ireland were now so evident that, on 
the motion of earl Nugent in April 1778, in a committee 
of the British house of commons, to take into consideration 
the acts of parliament relative to the Irish trade, it was 
resolved, that, with the exception of wool and woollen 
manufacture, the Irish might be permitted to export directly 
to the foreign .settlements of Great Britain, all sorts of 
merchandise the property of the British islandsi and foreign 
o 3 
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I^oods legally imported and eertiied ; to import d iwdl y, 
except tobacco, the products of tbose tettleaieiite ; anili 
export glass to any place except Great Britain. He 
mercantile class of Britain, alarmed at tlMce proceadiigi, 
dent petitions to parliament, and instmetione to their repis* 
sentatives to oppose the extension of Irish trade; vA 
such was the influence of these representations on parUs* 
mept, that they ultimately negatireci the bill fbnnded sb 
their own resolutions, and only a few triilmg^ privHega 

were conceded* 

A relaxation of the penal statutes against the eatiiolics 
"was also proposed in the English house of eommons ; tke 
policy of which was acknowledged on all hands, and not a 
▼oice was raised in the cabinet or in the senate agmast 
the emphatic declaration of Burke. " that Ireland was now 
the chief dependance of the British erown, and that it 
particularly behoved this country to admit the Irish natioa 
to the privileges of British citizens." Accordingly, on the 
25th of March, 1778, leave was moved by Mr. Gardiner 
in the Irish hbuse of commons, for heads of a bill for the 
relief of his majesty's Roman catholic subjeets of Ireland, 
which was carried in the affirmative. The purport of the 
act was, that any catholic subscribing the oath of allegi- 
ance and declaration might take, enjoy, and dispose ef a 
lease of nine hundred and ninety-nine years certain, or 
determinable on the dropping of five lives ; that the lands 
then possessed by catholics should in future be descendi- 
ble, deviseable, or alienable, as fully as if they were in the 
possession of any other subject of his majesty ; and that it 
should no longer be in the power of a child to fly m the 
f^ce of his parent by demanding a present maintenance oat 
oif the father's personal estate, or by depriving him totally 
of the inheritance of his real estate, as he before had been 
enabled to do by the statute of queen Anne. This bill was 
carried through the commons by a majority of nine, after a 
severe contest. In the lords it was carried by a majcnity 
of two- thirds ; and thus was obtained the first important 
concession to the persecuted catholics. The session closed 
ip August, 1776. 

Durinff 1779, the volunteer system commenced in Ire- 
land, which' furnishes an instance of military patriotism we 
might in vain iook; for i|i the siinaU of any other country.. 
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Tbete hosti of armed citizens, sdf-paid, self-ftraied, miilm 
conmissioned, not only protected Ireland, but for many 
years shed a glory round bei. Tbe south of Ireland was 
languisbiog under the eabarge by wbkb its provision 
trade was almost totally destroyed, wbile the north was 
equally suffering in its trade from the pressure of the 
American wan The little reyenue which the country pro* 
▼idcd was necessarily impaired, which rendered it impossi- 
ble to pay for the requisite defence of the kingdom. The 
town of Belfast, which had been visited eighteen years 
before by foreign invaders, had now reason to apprehend 
a similar calamity, when the coasts of Ireland were infested 
by American privateers, and when France was openly 
leagued with the American colonies in their revolt ; in this^ 
state of things the inhabitants applied to government for 
protection against the common enemy ; to which applica- 
tion sir Robert Heron, secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
candidly replied, that government could afford it none. 

When thus abandoned to themselves, their spirit soon 
supplied the defects of the administration. Belfast, Antrias, 
and the adjacent counties, poured forth their armed citizens. 
The town of Armagh raised a body of men, at whose bead 
was the patriotic lord Cfaarlemont. I'he institution ex** 
panded daily, and a noble ardour was every where diffused. 
Government was astonished and beheld the effects of its. 
own work. In little more than a year the volunteers 
amounted to 42,000 men. The duke of Leinster, the earl 
of Clanricarde, lord Charlemont, and several other noble- 
men and gentlemen of the highest stations, took upon 
themselves the command of this patriotic body. 

The earl of Buckinghamshire convened the pattiament, 
October 12th, 1779, when Mr. Grattan opposed the speech. 
of the lord-lieutenant, as containing nothing satisfactory, 
and moved an amendment which showed the distressed 
state of the country, and maintained that the only remedy 
was to (^en a fiee export trade, and to allow his majesty's, 
aul^cts to enjoy th^ir natural birthright. Mr. Burgh, 
who was then prime seijeant, in order to deprive Mr. 
Ghrattan of the honour, of carrying hia amendment, propos-. 
ed one exactly similar in spirit, which was agreed to unao- 
9mG«ely. This was *' it is not by temporary expedients,^ 
\^\ii.% by a free tra|l^ alox^e, that. ^ MtipB i*.. iK>W. to. b^. 
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taved from impending ruin." This address was carried \ij 
the speaker to the viceroy amid the acclamations of thi . 
people, between two lines of Dublin yolunteers, command- 
ed by the duke of Leinster, in arms and uniforms, which 
extended from the parliament* house to the castle. Sa 
spirited had been the conduct of the volunteer army 
throughout the kingdom that the house of commons voted 
them their unanimous thanks. A similar vote was passed 
in the upper house with only one dissentient voice. 

The English parliament moved an address to his majesty 
praying him to take into consideration the two naotions for 
procuring relief to Ireland which had been rejected the 
preceding set^sion ; and to direct effectual redress to bit 
suffering people. All parties agreed that Ireland was ia a 
state of extreme distress, all concurred in opinion that her 
distresses should be relieved ; but while all were agreed 
nothing was done. 

So determined had the Irish commons now become that 
they resolved to vote the bills of supply fur six months 
only; and they were transmitted to England, and reluc- 
tantly passed. They likewise resolved that the exportatioa 
from Ireland of its woollen and other manufactures to all 
foreign places, would materially tend to relieve its distresses, 
and thus advance the strength of the British empire r and 
give new vigour to the Irish to stand forward in support 
of his majesty's person and government. And in order to 
assert and maintain their rights, in defiance of the endea- 
vours in England to destroy, the commons resolved, that 
at this time it would be inexpedient to grant new taxeSi 
which was carried by a majority of 170 to 74. 

The resolutions of the Irish parliament produced such 
an effect on the British government, that the house of 
commons being then in a committee on the affairs of 
Ireland, Lord North proposed to allow Ireland a free ex- 
port of wool, woollens, and wool flock ; a free exportatioa 
of glass ; and a freedom of trade with the British settle* 
ments, on certain conditions, the basis of which was to 
be on an equality of taxes and customs. Bills founded upon 
the first two propositions were immediately brought in, 
passed both houses, and received the royal assent before 
the recess. The third was allowed to lie over, to afford 
time for consideration in Ireland. 
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Ireland had now extorted from Eoglaad an acknowled^ 
vient of a principle vitally important to her interest! ; 
besides which, it afforded a practical proof of what might 
be accomplished by perseverance and a determined effort 
after just privilege and right. Lord North, however, in 
order to eonciliate the jealousies of the British traders, had 
represented the measure as a boon resumable at pleasure ; 
and a very general apprehension was entertained that it 
would be at some time or other resumed ; the next step 
therefore was to consider what mode of averting it remained 
to be adopted ; and the first that suggested isself was an 
Independent Legislature ; and they soon learned to direct 
their endeavoure to its attainment. The volunteers took 
a decisive part in this crisis. They openly declared their 
opinion, declaring a fixed determination to establish that 
independence. 

The few patriots in the legislature, who still stood firm 
in their country's cause, at the head of which noble band 
the illustrious Orattan placed himself, were co-operating to 
produee the wish for independence in parliament. On the 
19th of April, 1780, Mr. Orattan, in an eloquent speech 
Bever, perhaps, excelled in ancient or modern tioDes, 
BBOvedi that the house should resolve and enter on the 
journals " That no power on earth, save the king, lovds 
end commons of Ireland, had a right to make laws foe 
Ireland." Of this celebrated oration Mr. Hardy say« that 
^' the language of l^ilton or Bkakespeare can alone describe 
its effects." Mr. Orattan, on being pressed by the 
government party to withdraw his motion, said, '*ha never 
would consent to withdraw the proposed declaration of 
right, when a great law officer had asserted that the par- 
liament of England had a right to bind the people of Ireland. 
It was impossible to wave the declaration." The embar- 
rassment of the house was at length put an end to by the 
honourable Hussey Burgh, who, at twenty minutes past 
six in the morning, moved ''the house be adjourned,*' 
which was carried unanimously. Such was the termina- 
tion of this effort in behalf of the legislative independence 
of Ireland. The Irish house of commons, however, upon 
some appearance of sincerity in the British cabinet, pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the regulations necessary 
to place the eommeirce of the kioffdom on a secuve footing'; 
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and the supplies were granted for eighteen months loDger. 
At length the session, which had heen protracted to u 
unusual length, was prorogued September 2nci, 1780. 

The administration of the earl of Buckinghamshire gan 
little satisfaction to the ministry at home, and he wai 
recalled, lord Carlisle being appointed hia successor, 
December 23rd. 1780; he did not, however, assemble the 
parliament till October, 1781, when it had become knowi 
that government was desirous of disarming the volunteen, 
though they dared not adopt the measures necessary far 
success. Various patriotic measures were introdaced, 
which, though not always successful, served to demonstrate 
the feelings of the time ; and so rapidly did the enthusiasm 
spread that the ministerial majorities were gradually dimiu* 
ished, till at last they were fairly defeated upon several 
questions. Among the measures now brought forward 
was one for leave to bring in heads of a habeas corpus btU, 
by the recorder of Dublin. Sir Lucius O'Bryen called tU 
attention of the house to their freedom of trade with 
Portugal, where Irish manufactures were not allowed to 
be sold. Mr. Yelverton also gave notice, that after the 
jecess he should move for leave to bring in heads of a bill 
to regulate the transmission of bills from that kingdom to 
England ; which was intended to remedy part of the legis* 
lative evil arising from the operation of Poyning's law. 
Mr. Grattan made a motion for bringing in heads of a bill 
to explain, amend, and limit an act to prevent mutiny and 
desertion in the army ; but it was negatived by a large 
majority. Mr. Gardiner intimated his intention of bringing 
forward a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics, which 
he hoped to model in such a shape that it would meet with 
the concurrence of all parties. 

The volunteers now began to take a more decided part 
in the political transactions of the day. They now ez« 
4;eeded 50,000, well armed, and improved in tactics ; they 
had enthusiastic notions of liberty, and assumed a 
leading station in the affairs of Ireland. They met at 
Armagh, and came to certain resolutions which they pub- 
lished throughout the province of Ulster and in Dublin* 
They appointed a meeting of delegates from the various 
corps throughout the kingdom, to be held at Dungannoa 
iOn the 15th of February* The government took the alarm^ 
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Imt could do nothing to check the evil they dreaded ; and 
the appointed day at last arrived, when representatives of 
one hundred and forty three corps of the volunteers is 
Ulster met at Dungannon. They were all persons of pro- 
perty. Among them were lord Charlemont, Mr. Flood, 
Mr. Grattan, Mr. Stewart, member for Tyrone ; and Mr. 
Dobbs, an eminent barrister. They agreed to several 
resolutions regarding their legidative independence, their 
right of trade to foreign countries, and a vote of thanks to 
the minority in parliament who had supported the consti- 
tutiohal rights. The meeting was held in the church ; and 
its moderation and f)atriotic character rejoiced the friends, 
while it disappointed the enemies of the volunteers, who 
hoped for some unconstitutional proceeding which might 
have served as a pretext for crushing the union altogether. 

On the 22nd of February, Mr. Orattan moved in the 
house of commons fur an address to the king, " to assure 
his majesty with unfeigned attachment to his person and 
government, that the people of Ireland were a free people; 
the crown of Ireland a distinct kingdom, with a parliament 
of her own, and that with one voice they protested against 
the interposition of any other parliament in its legislation. 
That the claim of the British parliament to legislate for 
Ireland was useless to England, cruel to Ireland, and with- 
out any foundation in law ; that, impressed with a high 
sense of the justice of the British character, and in reliance 
on his majesty's paternal care, they had set forth their 
right and sentiments without proscribing any mode to his 
majesty, and threw themselves on his royal wisdom." 
This motion was opposed by the attorney- general, who 
proposed its postponement till the 1st of August, which was 
carried by a majority of 137 to 68. 

The catholic bills occasioned much debating in their 
progress. One was an act for the relief of his majesty's 
subjects of this kingdom professing the Roman catholic 
religion: by which, catholics were enabled to take, hold, 
and dispose of lands and hereditaments in the same manner 
as protestants. It removed also several penalties from 
such of the clergy as should have taken the oath of 
allegiance and been registered, and repealed some of the 
most obnoxious parts of the acts passed in former rdgnt. 
AttODg these were the following which may serve to convey 
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tome idea of tbe croelties pnwtised agahist the <Mlio&i. 
It repealed tbe power of a magistrate to ^ne and ioipriioD 
•rery papist reusing to appear, and declare upon oath 
when and where he last heard mass, who celebrated and 
assisted at it, and the residence of any popish ecclesiastio; 
also the part which prohibited a papist from faairmg I 
horse of the value of £5, under certain penaltiea; tfatt 
which enabled the grand jury to present the retmborsiD^ 
of all robberies and depredations of privateers, in time i 
war, upon the real and personal estates of the cathoHci 
within the coanty ; that which subjected every oathohc 
to certain penalties who did not provide a protestant watch* 
man to watch in his turn; and that which subjected to 
certain penalties every catholic who should take or purofaast 
a house in Limerick or Oalway, or the suburbs thereof. 
These are only a few of the disgraceful restriction a which 
the English government thought it necessary to impose. 
The second bill was " an act to allow persona professiag 
the popish religion to teach schools in this kingdom, and 
for regulating the education of papists ; and also to repeal 
parts of certain laws relative to the guardianship of their 
children." Mr. Gardiner had a third bilU which waa for 
establishing intermarriages between protestanta and 
catholics; but it was negatived by a majority of ^ht 
Although these and some other measures did not receive the 
royal assent during the viceroyalty of the earl of Carlisle, yet 
they may be considered as having passed during his ftdmnk- 
istration, as did also some others, especially one for 
establishing a national bank in Ireland; and they were 
the last, for an important change in the councils of England 
was impending. That ill* fated ministry, which had 
debilitated the resources of the empire, which had lost 
America, which had added a hundred millions to the 
national debt, and which had caused the loss of so many 
thousand lives, was now tottering to its fall, and was aooa 
overwhelmed. 

The marquis of Rockingham, a whig nobleman, was 
appointed to form an administration. Every thing now 
appeared favourable for Ireland. The duke of Portland 
waa appointed lord -lieutenant, and arrived in Dnblmoa 
tbe 14th, of April 1782. When the parliament met on 
the 1 Gth^hie majesty's priodpel aeerataiy of state ■nnmimtad 
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that he was efaarged wil^ a message from the lord 
Heutenant; the purport of which was to recommend the 
house to take into its consideration the disoontenfts and 
jealousies prevailing in the country, with a view to their 
final adjustment. Mr. Ponsonby moved, " That a duti* 
ful and loyal address should be p>resented to his majesty, 
thanking him for his gracious message and assuring him 
that his faithful commons would immediately proceed upon 
the great object he had recommended to their consider* 
ation." Mr. Grattan rose to move the following amend- 
ment, which he prefaced with a speech of great ability :— • 

** That an humble address be presented to his majesty, 
to return his majesty the thanks of this house for his most 
gracious message to this house, signified by his grace the 
lord lieutenant. 

"To assure his majesty of our unshaken attachment to 
his majesty's person and government, and of our lively sense 
of his paternal care in thus taking the lead to administer 
content to his majesty's subjects of Ireland, 

" That thus encouraged by his royal interposition, we 
shall beg leave, with all duty and affection, to lay before 
his majesty the cause of our discontents and jealousies ; to 
assure his majesty that his subjects of Ireland are a fi'ee 
people ; that the crown of Ireland is an imperial crown, 
inseparably annexed to the crown of Great Britain, on 
which connection the interests and happiness of both 
nations essentially depend ; but that the kingdom of Ireland 
is a distinct kingdom, with a parliament of her own, the sole 
legislature thereof; that there is no body of men competeut 
to make laws to bind this nation, except the king, lords 
and commons of Ireland ; nor any other parliament which 
hath any authority or power, of any sort whatsoever, in 
this country, save only the parliament of Ireland ; to assure 
his majesty that we humbly conceive that in this righl'^%\x^ 
very essence of our liberties exists ; a right which we, on 
the part of all the people of Ireland, do claim as their birth 
right, and which we cannot yield but with our lives. 

" To assure his majesty, that we have seen with concern 
certain claims advanced by the parliament of Great Britain, 
in an act, entitled An acf for the better securing the depen* 
dency of Ireland ; an act containing matter entirely irre- 
cofncileable to the fandamenleil rights xA thk &atk>n, That 
p 
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we conceiye this act, and the claims it advances, to be the 
great aod principal cause of the discontents and jealooaies 
in this kingdom. 

" To assure his majesty, that his majesty's coDamons of 
Ireland, do most sincerely wish that all bills which become 
law, in Ireland, should receive the approbation of his 
majesty, under the great seal of Britain ; but that yet we 
do consider the practise of suppressing our bills in the 
councils of Ireland, or altering the same any where, to be 
another just cause of discontent and jealousy. 

" To assure his majesty, that an act, entitled an act for 
the better accommodation of his majesty's forces, being 
unlimited in duration, and defective in other instances, but 
passed in that shape, is another just cause of discontent 
and jealousy in this kingdom. 

" That we have submitted these the principal causes of 
the present discontent and jealousy of Ireland, and remain 
in humble expectation of redress. 

" That we have the greatest reliance on his majesty's 
wisdom, the most sanguine expectation from his virtuous 
choice of a chief governor, and great confidence in the wise, 
auspicious, and constitutional councils, which we see with 
satisfaction his majesty has adopted. 

" That we have moreover a high sense and veneration 
of the British character, and do therefore conceive that the 
proceedings of this country, founded as they are in right, 
and tempered by duty, must have excited the approbation 
and esteem instead of wounding the pride of the British 
nation. 

*' And we beg leave to assure his majesty, that we are 
the more confirmed in this hope, inasmuch as the people 
of this kingdom have never expressed a desire to share the 
freedom of England without declaring a determination to 
share her fate likewise, standing and falling with the British 
nation" 

Mr. Grattan's motion was unanimously carried, and a 
congratulatory address to the duke of Portland being voted, 
the house adjourned for three weeks, on the 4th of May, 
1782, to allow time for deliberation in the British cabinet 
upon their claim to a declaration of rights. The great 
question was brought before both houses of the British 

liamentf May 17th, In the commons there was z^ot a 
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dissentient voice ; in the peers lord Loughborough alone 
made any opposition. The earl of Carlisle supported the 
measure and bore an honourable testimony to the zeal and 
loyalty of the Irish people, alluding particularly to the 
volunteers, who had made a tender of their services to the 
government when Ireland was threatened with invasion. 

The Irish parliament met, according to adjournment, on 
the 27th of May, when the lord- lieutenant in a speech 
from the throne, informed them that the British legislature 
had concurred in a resolution to remove the causes of their 
discontents and jealousies, and had united in a desiVe to 
gratify every wish expressed in their late address to the 
throne. The speech having been read, Mr. Grattan bore 
testimony to the justice of parliament in repealing the 
obnoxious acts of parliament, by which the whole powers 
of government were vested solely in the king, lords and 
commons of Ireland ; and the controlling power of the 
English parliament, and the practice of altering Irish bills 
in the privy council were renounced ; they had acquired a 
constitution, and it was their duty to maintain it. He 
recommended that they should make an unconditional 
grant of £100.000. to England, for raising 20,000 Irish 
seamen for the British navy, which was agreed to. He 
next moved an address, dignified, and worthy of the cause 
to which it related. There were only two dissentient 
voices, and these were occasioned by the foUowing sentence 
in the address, "That there will no longer exist any con- 
stitutional question between the two nations that can 
interrupt their harmony." The house divided upon these 
words, when the numbers were, for the address as it stood 
211, against it 2. 

Thus was accomplished this great revolution by means, 
and with a degree of moderation, perhaps never paralleled 
in any other country. Their cause was a sacred one, and 
they found many distinguished individuals to co-operate 
with them, and it was gained without a single act of vio- 
lence being committed. 

This great event was suitably celebrated, and a day of 
general thanksgiving was appointed to return thanks to 
Almighty God for that union, harmony, and cordial affec- 
tion which had been happily brought about between the 
two kingdoms. No sooner was the address disposed of iii 
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virtue and the character are as inyisible and incomprehen- 
sible as the brightness of the sun to a man born blind," 
Hardy's Life ^ Charlemont. £100,000. was at first pro- 
posed to purchase an estate ; but at his own request the 
vote was lowered, and £50,000. ultimately granted — a 
trivial sum for his services, but a signal honour, without a 
precedent, and without an example. 

The general happiness diffused over the nation was but 
short lived. Two or three gentlemen, at the head of whom 
was Flood, who, upon being asked before the address 
was moved in the house as to any omission or 
addition if necessary, and then made no objection, now 
boldly declared that nothing was done, and that any mea- 
sure short of an entire renunciation on the part of England 
to bind this country by English laws would be invalid and 
inefficient. A simple repeal would leave Ireland precisely 
where she was ; and she might again be enslaved by the 
first corrupt minister who should choose to avail himself of 
the unsuspecting and too liberal conduct of Ireland. 
Within the walls of parliament almost all were content 
with the repeal, but out of doors these doctrines gained 
many proselytes. Mr. Grattan. in one of the debates 
which the agitation of this question produced, emphatically 
declared, '* the nation that insists on the humiliation of 
another is a foolish nation." The contest was fiercely dis- 
puted in the commons and ended at length by a division 
on Mr. Flood's motion, for leave to bring in the heads of 
a bill for declaring the sole and exclusive right of the Irish 
parliament to make laws in all cases whatsoever, internal 
and external, for the kingdom of Ireland. The motion 
was negatived, however, there being six in the minority. 

The marquis of Rockingham, the amiable leader of the 
whig party in England, died July 1st, 1782, and was suc- 
ceeded by lord Shelburne, who in his ministerial arrange- 
ments fixed upon lord Temple to succeed the duke of Port- 
land as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

The volunteers, meanwhile, proud of their exertions, and 
conscious of their power, proceeded to take proper mea- 
sures for testifying their opinions upon the transactions we 
have been recording. Their body was much divided by 
the question of simple repeal and declaratory enactment. 
The doubts and suspicions of Flood had infected the minds 
P 3 
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of Buoiy ; Vat the modexmte pwty for a time pvcvBiled, wbA 
m fesolntioii wu aiiaost unanimoualy carried for the umple 
repeal. At another meeting an addreia to his majesty wu 
determined on, to ezpreta the opinion of three handred and 
BIX companiea of Tolnnteen in faToor of the simple repeid. 
It waa carried unanimonfily ; as was also one to the doke 
of Pordand, and another to Mr. Grattan. Bot this anasp 
imity was soon disturbed by the dissatisfsetioa of two eoq)s 
in Belfast, which had been represented at DongannoiL 
Their delegates were traduced in the newspapers, and efeo 
Ml. Grattan became an object of Tindent abiiae. A 
leriew which was appointed to take place at Belfast wu 
fast approaching, and the discontented resolved to make a 
stand. Every art was employed to increase their number, 
till erery man who bore a musket became a legislator; 
Ireland wss to be saved by them, and they alone weze to 
pronounce the terms of her salvadon. Succeaa had made 
them proud, pride had made them factions, and faction 
rendered them foolish. The delegates assembled August 
Ztd, when an address was moved to lord Charlemont, in 
which was inserted a clause expressive of satisfaction with 
aimple repeal ; a debate ensued upon that clause, and after 
eleven hours of legislative mockery it was rejected by s 
majority of two. This was a short triumph obtained by 
the designing few who had planned it ; those few, who 
bred under the patronage of court influence, wished to 
bring that independent ministry into disgrace which dis* 
dained to act upon so unconstitutional a basis. This 
repeal, which was complained of, was the Magna Charts 
of Ireland. It gave to the people freedom ; and while it 
placed the sources of liberty in their own hands, it secured 
tbem from the tyranny of a foreign power, and secured to 
ihem a bulwark against any aubsequent attempt to re-aasort 
that power^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AdmioistratioB of lord Temple. Succeeded by Nortbiogton. Par< 
liamentary Teform called for by the volunteers. Bill brought ia 
by Mr. Flood, but refused. Duke of Rutland viceroy. Vigorous 
proceedings of government. The king's illness. The regency 
question. 'Westmoreland's administration. French revolution. 
Its influence. United Irishmen. Catholic relief Proceedings 
in parliament. Catholic claimB. Catholic delegates. Alarm 
excited by t]ie system of delegation. Resolutions published 
against it. Formation of Clubs. Petition to the king. 



LoBD Templs arrived in Ireland September 15tb, 1782. 
and set himself earnestly to correct tb<; many abas^ which 
had crept into the management of public affairs ; he took 
business as a pleasure ; and such application, though he 
was not at the time more than thirty years of age, had 
never been witnessed at the castle. The dismay was 
terrible throughout all the public offices in Ireland, neither 
awed by situation or connexion ; and all concerned shud- 
dered to behold the ancient abodes of peculation on the 
point of being exposed. Lord Temple, however, went on 
fearless in the discharge of his duty ; and it is only to be 
regretted that his stay was too short to render )m plan of 
reformation permanently operative. 

Lord Temple instituted the Order qf St. Patrick, ta 
gratify the Irish by a mark of national consequence. The 
king was always to be sovereign of this new order of 
knighthood* the viceroy officiating grand master, and the 
grchbiihop of Dublin chancellor, Among the knights 
were prinoe Edward, (afterward duke oi Kent) the duke of 
Leioster, the earl of Courtown, and the earlof CharlemQiit» 
They were invested at the castle ^ the Uth of March, 
and <»i the 17th the festival of their tutelar saint, the 
ceremony qI initallaiioii waa podormed witji great inag- 
nificence. 

The Irish parliament did not sit during tii« adminifltra- 
tion of lord Temple* con9eqi}ently there remAiiM little to 
record. I» thf i^egimung of 1783 the famoM .coaUlmi 
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ministry, in which Fox and lord North joined their forces, 
was formed, and lord Temple resigned his post to the earl 
of Northington ; and was escorted to the water side by the 
volunteers of Dublin, in uniform, as the only testimonial 
which it was in their power to give of their gratitude, a£fec- 
tion, and reverence. 

Soon after the arrival of lord Northington. a dissolution 
of parliament took place, July 15th, 1783. The volunteers 
now began to act a part, which lost them the confidence 
of all those respectable individuals who had hitherto 
co-operated with them, from a conviction that their object 
was honourable and their means constitutional. Taking 
upon themselves the merit of having done all that had beea 
accomplished, and began to talk of the impolicy of laying 
down their arms while there remained any thing to obtain ; 
and that something they found out to be a reform in par- 
liament, which was at the same time agitating England. 

A meeting of delegates from forty -five companies of the 
province of Ulster, in pursuance of a public requisition, 
July 1st, 1783, when it was unanimously resolved "That 
a general meeting of the volunteer delegates of the province 
of Ulster, on the subject of a more equal representation of 
the people, should be held at Dungannon on the 8th day 
of September ;" and a great number of addresses, letters, 
and protests, connected with the question of parliamentary 
reform were issued. On the 8th of September the delegates 
of two hundred and seventy- two companies assembled at 
Dungannon. 1 hey published resolutions concerning the 
representation of the people, and elected five persons to 
represent each county in a national convention to be held 
in Dublin on the 10th of November, to which they invited 
the volunteers of the other provinces to send their delegates. 
The defects of which they complained were that of three 
hundred members composing the house of commons, only 
seventy-two were returned by the people, while fifty-three 
peers nominated one hundred and twenty- three, and influ- 
enced the election of ten members ; and fifty- two common- 
ers nominated ninety-one, and influenced the choice of 
three — a state of representation which certainly rendered 
some amelioration necessary to the welfare of the country. 

The government looked on the proceedings of these 
military reformers with dismayi but could decide on no 
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I course of condact to prevent the approaching meeting. 
The parliament met on the 14th of October, when, in 
order to prevent any motion of a more questionable tend« 

' ency, the government judiciously contrived that the thanks 
of the legislature to the volunteers for their spirited endea- 
vours to provide for the defence of the country should be 
immediately voted. Mr. Gardiner moved a vote of thanks 
to lord Temple, their late viceroy, which was opposed by 
only three individuals, each of whom had been charged as 
public defaulters, or debtors to the king during lord Tem- 
ple's short administration. 

On the 28th of October, sir Henry Cavendish moved 
" That the condition of this country required practicable 
retrenchment consistent with the safety thereof, and with 
the honourable support of his majesty's government/*^ 
This motion brought on a violent debate, in which the two 
rival orators, Flood and Grattaa took a prominent part ; 
which redounds so little to the credit of either ; but the 
motion was lost by a majority of fifty-seven, in favour of 
government. 

The 10th of November at last arrived, and delegate» 
from all the provinces assembled at the Royal Exchange 
in Dublin, but on account of their number and the small- 
ness of the place they removed to the Rotunda. Lord 
Cbarlemont, as president, led the way, accompanied by a 
troop of horse, the delegates following two and two. The 
convention now sat in form, and continued their delibera- 
tions for three weeks, when Mr, Flood arpse about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, November 29th» and 
proposed that he, accompanied by such members of parlia- 
ment as were then present, should immediately go dowii 
to the house of commons, and move for leave to bring in ^ 
bill exactly correspondent to the plan of reform which he 
had submitted to the convention, which was accordingly 
agreed to. But the motion was rejected in the commons 
by a majority of one hundred and nine ; the house at the 
same time resolved that an humble addre9S should be pre- 
sented to his majesty to declare the perfect satisfaction 
which we feel in the many blessings we enjoy under his 
majesty's auspicious government, and our present happy 
constitution ; and at the same time we find it peculiarly 
Uicumbent upon us to express our determined ^esQlutioQ 
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to support the same with oar lives and fortanes/' This 
address was immediately sanctioned by the lords ; aod 
thus terminated this question, conducted, according to 
Mr. Hardy, " with a degree of license and tumult whid 
only an Irish house of commons could have tolerated." 

The first serious blow which the importance of tiie 
volunteer body received was from their conduct on die 
occasion of the convention, which was the imnaediate fore* 
runner of the decline of this now ambiguous body. It had 
previously begun to decay, and its extinction was viewed 
with indifference. 

The sitting of parliament still continued, and some 
popular motions were made ; among which were an absen- 
tee tax, a motion expressive of the necessity of retrench- 
ment in the expenses ; as also one by Mr. Curran, " That 
it is the sole and undoubted privilege of the commons of 
Ireland to originate all bills of supply and grants of pahlic 
money, in such manner and under such clauses as they 
should think proper ;" but these were all rejected. 

On the appointment of Mr. Pitt to the premiership of 
Oreat Britain the Irish parliament adjourned, when lord 
Northington sent in his resignation and was succeeded by 
the duke of Rutland, who commenced Mr. Pitt's system, 
which ended in the union of the two countries. When 
the house met, according to adjournment, thirteen petitions 
were presented in one day from counties and populous 
cities, praying a reform in the representation of parliament. 
Mr. Flood also moved for leave to bring in a bill upon the 
same system, in which he vehemently urged that a reform 
was essential to the welfare of the country. The numbers 
were eighty-five for the motion and one hundred and 
fifty-nine against it ; which proved that the new adminis- 
tration was as opposed to this great measure as the preceding 
one had been. The revenue by Mr. Grattan, and the 
commerce by Mr. Gardiner, were brought under the notice 
of parliament ; these, together with a motion for restraining 
the license of the press, were the only measures of import- 
ance agitated during this session. The duke of Rutland pro- 
rogued parliament in a conciliatory speech May 4th, 1 794. 

The people, however, continued factious and discontent- 
ed; agitators still impelled the multitude and filled the 
country with their seditious clamours, The people were 
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iipally irritated at the failure of parliamentary reform, 
ral excesses were committed in Dublin, and the mem- 
were attacked in their way to parliament, and the 
e itself violated by crowds forcing into the gallery, 
ng the excesses to which the populace resorted was 
»arbarous one (imported from America) of tarring and 
ering, and a still more savage one, houghing the 
?rs whenever any unfortunate stragglers could be sur- 
d. This was done by the butchers of Dublin, a set 
iscreants who required no other qualification for their 
ble business, according to general Luttrell, " than a 
g arm, a sharp knife, and a hard heart." The soldi- 
lad been called in to suppress a tumult, when they 
used unnecessary rigour, and this diabolical retaliation 
the consequence. 

ie principal objection that had been urged against Mr. 
d's bill for parliamentary reform was that it had origi- 
1 with an armed body, and as such could not be 
ved by the house. It was accordingly resolved that 
ar meetings should be convened by the sheriffs of the 
rent counties and towns for the purpose of taking into 
[deration the necessity of amending the representative 
!m. The first meeting was held in Dublin, where the 

sheriff presided. Ten resolutions were agreed to, 
388ive of the necessity of a more equal representation, 
e grievance of long parliaments, and of the excellence 
inual ones. A committee was appointed to draw up 
idress which called upon the people to join them in 
ning a redress of their grievances, and proposing a 
inal congress to be held at Dublin, on the 25th of 
»ber, " there to deliberate, digest, and determine, on 

measures as might seem to them most conducive to 
ktablish the constitution on a pure and permanent basis, 
secure to the inhabitants of the kingdom, peace, liberty* 

safety." They also agreed upon a petition to the 
, praying him to dissolve the parliament then existing, 
'* adopt with decision and effect whatever he should 
ct to be the sense of the people." This petitioa was 
mted to the lord- lieutenant, with an address to his 
Uency, requesting it might be transmitted. To this 
riceroy replied that he would comply with their request 
Euismitting the petition to his niaje8ty« but at the same 
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time he would not fail to convey his entire disapprobation 
of it. 

Though the proceedings in Dublin were seconded in 
many other places throughout the country, the whole busi- 
ness was put an end to by gorernment prosecutions. The 
high sheriff of Dublin was sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment by the court of king's bench, which checked tite 
rising spirit of disaffection. 

About this period the white boys again made their 
appearance in the south ; but they were soon reduced to 
order by the loyal efforts of the Roman catholic bishop of 
Ossory, and the clergy of his diocese, for which they re- 
ceived the acknowledgments of government. 

Parliament met on the 28th of January, 1785 ; and on 
the 7 th of February, the secretary of state for Ireland, lud 
before the house a series of propositions, the grand com- 
mercial regulations which had been digested during the 
recess, respecting the commerce of Ireland. These propo* 
sitions were founded upon enlarged and liberal principles ; 
still they met with considerable opposition from Mr. Flood 
and others, because the surplus of the revenue was to go 
to the support of the empire at large. Moderate men, 
however, were satisfied, and they were finally agreed to ; 
and on February, 22nd, they were read in the British 
house of commons, where Mr. Pitt opened the business in 
a masterly speech. Meanwhile, the jealousy of the com- 
mercial towns of England was excited, and numerons peti- 
tions were presented^ If ever Mr. Pitt was sincere in any 
cause it was this ; but he found it necessary to make con- 
siderable alterations, in consequence of the strong remon* 
iBtrances of the manufacturers, the chief objects of which 
alteratioofs were to provide, 1st, That whatever navigation 
laws the British parliament should hereafter find it neces- 
fiaxy to enact for the preservation of her marine, the same 
should be passed by the legislature of Ireland ; 2nd, Against 
the importing into Ireland, and from thence into Great 
Britain, of any other West India merchandises than such 
as were the produce of our own colonies ; and 3rdly, That 
Ireland should debar herself from any of the cdnntries 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the straits of Magellan 
so long as it should be thought necessary to continue the 
xsfaarter of the English East India Company* 
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After a lon^ discussion in the British parliament, the 
propositions were laid before the Irish legislature, August 
12th, when an animated discussion ensued, and upon the 
division there appeared for leave to bring in the bill 127, 
against it 108. Such a majority in the very commence- 
ment of the measure was equivalent to a defeat, and in that 
light the ministry considered it. Mr. Grattan and Mr. 
Curran distinguished themselves in the several stages of the 
discussion. 'Fhe latter thus characteristically described 
the individuals, to whose exertions it had been chiefly 
owing, that the measure was finally abandoned : — '* Nor 
let us forget in our exultation, to whom we are indebted 
for the deliverance. Here stood the trusty mariner (Mr« 
Conolly) on his old station, the mast head, and gave the 
signal. Here (Mr. Flood) all the wisdom of the state 
was collected, exploring your weakness and your strength, 
detecting every ambuscade and pointing to the hidden 
battery, that was brought to bear on the shrioe of freedom. 
And there (Mr. Grattan) was exerting an eloquence more 
than human, inspiring, forming, directing, animating to 
the great purposes of your salvation." 

The whole nation partook of the triumph of the senate, 
and testified its joy by public illuminations. 

The patriotic members of parliament made a vigorous 
attack on the pension list, in 1786, and Mr. Forbes, after 
an animated speech, moved " that the present application 
and amount of pensions on the civil establishment were a 
grievance to the nation, and demanded redress." After 
an interesting debate, the motion was lost by a majority 
of 134 against 78. Mr. Grattan supported the motion 
with all his eloquence, and observed, " Should 1 affirm 
that the pension list is not a grievance, I should affirm in 
the face of my country an impudent, an insolent, and a 
public He;" while Mr. Curran likewise supported the 
motion in a speech containing an admirable specimen of 
his sarcastic humour, in which he says " This polyglot of 
wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pension list, em- 
braces every link in the human chain, every description of 
men, women, and children, from the exalted excellence of 
a Hawke or a Rodney, to the debased situation of the lady 
who humbleth herself that she may be exalted. But the 
ktsons it inculcates forms its greater perfection ,— it 
Q 
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tcaebes that sloth and vice may eat that bread which virtue 
Mid hooesty may starve for after they have earned it. It 
teaches the dissolute and idle to look up for that support 
which they are too prond to stoop and earn. It direels 
the minds of men to an entire reliance on the ruling power 
of the state, who feeds the ravens of the royal aviary, that 
cry continually for food. It teaches them to imitate those 
saints on the pension list, that are like the lilies of the 
field — they toil not. ndther do they spin, and yet are 
arrayed like Solomon in his glory. - In fine it teaobes a 
lesson which indeed they might have learned from Epiotatos 
-—that it is good sometimes not to be over virtuous." 
Has speech delivered in the Irish parliament, in 1786, 
would not be out of place in the British house, in I860, 
when aU classes of her majeety^s subjects are exclaimief^ 
against the unjust and intolerable burdens imposed by the 
iniquitous pension list. 

Fresh disturbances in Munster distinguished the year 
1787. The insurgents were called RighUho^f, from tbor 
leader Captain Right, who it would appear had acted con* 
trary to his name. The subject was submitted to pwrliaF 
QMnt, who appointed a committee to take the questioa into 
consideration. The attorney- general detailed a series of 
curious facts, concerning these tumults which arose from 
the old cause, exorbitant rents, and exorbitant tithes. The 
insurgents proceeded with much method, going from parish 
to parish swearing in the inhabitants. Reformation of 
tilhes was the first object they had in view ; binding them- 
selves by oath only to pay a certain price per acre, not to 
take them from the minister beyond that price, and oeithor 
to assist or allow him to be assisted in drawing the tithe. 
These proceedings only paved the way for others of a more 
dangerous character : regulating the price of lands, raising 
the. price of labour, and exposing the collection of taxes. 
The attorney- general dedared he was well acquainted with 
Munster, and it was impossible for human wretchednesS'to 
exceed that of the miserable tenantry in that province, who 
weue ground to powder by rdentless landlords. Their 
miseries were intolerable, but they did not originate with 
the clergy, nor could the legislature allow them to take 
redress into their own hands. He therefore moved that 
farther prorisions by statute are necessary to preveat 
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tumultuoQB risings, and for the more effectaal punishment 
of persons guilty of outrage, riot, and illegal combination, 
and of administering and taking illegal oaths. A bill was 
accordingly brought in to this effect, after much opposition 
by the patriots, who objected to it as deviating from the 
English riot act. 

in October, 1787, the duke of Rutland, lord-lieutenant» 
died, in consequence of excessive dissipation of every kind« 
He was in his thirty-second year, and was beloved for his 
social qualities ; but his political proceedings did not give 
much contentment to his people. His successor was the 
marquis of Buckingham (formerly earl Temple) who was 
appointed a second time to the vice-royalty. Those indi*^ 
viduals who lived and fattened upon public abuses, recol- 
lecting his former vigilance, beheld his approaching arrival 
with anything but comfortable feelings; nor were their 
fears without reason. He carried his scrutiny into all the 
departments of the castle, where the system of peculation 
was enormous. From a fraudulent plan long established, 
clerks with not more than a hundred pounds a year, were 
able to live in splendid style. Struck with panic at the 
yiceroy's examination of their accounts, some of the 
defaulters fled the kingdom, some by entreaties and pro- 
mises eluded the punishment their crimes deserved, whik 
others chose the more horrible refuge of suicide. 

The marquis of Buckingham convened the parliament ia 
January, 1788 ; and the first subject brought before them 
was the tithe system. The evils felt in the levying of this 
tax were insupportable. They prevailed generally in the 
south, and there consequently originated all those tumults 
which had so long agitated the country. The mode of 
collection was no less oppressive than the tithe itself. Mr^ 
Grattan on the present occasion, with his usual eloquence, 
disclosed the evil in ail its native deformity ; he stripped 
of all its insidious coverings, and showed the country and 
the world what monstrous iniquities were transacting under 
the eye, nay, with the very sanction of the law. He con- 
tinued to luring the question before parliament; but his 
most brilliant effort was on tlie 14th of July, 1788, when 
he moved for a committee to inquire into the alleged 
grievances in the raising of tithes. No extract from this 
apeeth which comprehend* i^ biatorjr» eould convey Uff 
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adequate impression, which to he known must be read, vd 
to read must be to admire it. 

The county of Armagh was again disturbed in 1 788, hj 
the increased animosities and outrages of the peep-o/'dMf- 
•boys and the defenders. They had been augmenting for 
some years. Originally they were all presbyterians, bat 
in process of time having been joined by some catholics 
they became indiscriminately denominated papists, thus 
adding religious ^aticism to civil disorder. The [nrotes* 
tants took the alarm and committed many wanton excesses. 
The law being still in force against the catholics possessing 
arms, the protestants visited their houses in search of these 
forbidden arms, and frequently trespassed against the lawi 
they affected to uphold. Ihese domiciliary visits were 
commonly made early in the morning : hence those who 
made them were called peep-of day-boys. Those who 
were the objects of such inquisitorial proceedings styled 
themselves defenders. Personal feuds became general 
quarrels ; and in process of time whole districts embraced, 
as a party matter, what, in the beginning, was merely indi* 
▼idual contention. 

The Irish parliament met on the 5th of February, 1789, 
and it was moved by the secretary of state that they should 
adjourn till the 16th, when both houses should take the 
state of the nation into their consideration. Mr. Grattan, 
however, moved as an amendment, the 11th instead of the 
16th which was carried by a majority of fifty-four. They 
met on the 11th accordingly, and the great question of the 
day — rendered necessary on account of the malady under 
which the king then laboured — the regency was discussed. 
It had previously been endeavoured, by ministerial 
influence, to secure a majority who might adopt similar 
measures to those acted upon in England, with respect to 
the regency, but the attempt failed, and the minister was 
left in a minority. Ireland was proud of the opportunity 
of exercising on this important occasion the legislative 
independence which she had acquired : and it was to be 
expected that she would, on this particular question, exhibit 
a proof of her freedom. Mr. Grattan therefore concluded 
an able speech by moving, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness, the prince of Wales, to take 
upon himself the government of this realm, during the 
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coDtinaance of his majesty's indispositioB, under the style 
and title of prince regent of Ireland, in the name of hit 
majesty, to exercise and administer, according to the laws 
and constitution of this kingdom, aU regal powers, juris* 
diction and prerogatives to the crown and the government 
thereof belonging. This motion was carried without a 
division. A similar motion was made in the house of lords 
by lord Charlemont, and carried by a majority of nineteen* 

This address, forced upon the ministry, met with every 
official obstruction; and the lord- lieutenant refused to 
transmit it to his royal highness. In consequence of this 
refusal, Mr. Ghrattan moved that a competent number of 
persons should be appointed to present it to his royal high* 
ness, which was carried by a majority of fifty-six. The 
lords appointed the duke of Leinster and lord Charlemonti 
and the commons Messrs. Conolly, O'Neil, Ponsonby, and 
Stewart, commissioners to present the address to the 
prince of Wales. They arrived in Iiondon, February 25tb, 
and presented their address to his royal higbnesa at 
Carlton house, the following day ; but the recovery of his 
majesty rendered it of no avail« 

No other event of importance occurred during the admin- 
istration of the marquis of Buckingham. He had become 
extremely unpopular, and notwithstanding hia boasted 
principles of economy he had resorted to a very liberal 
scheme of corruption ; he increased the pension list £13,000 
a year; and resumed (if resumable) all places of profit that 
were in the possession of those who had supported the 
address to the prince of Wales ; while he bestowed extras- 
ordinary favour upon those who opposed it. A crestiiai 
of eight peerages took place, and numerous appointmenta 
were made, among which was the elevation of the attar* 
ney- general (Fitzgibbon) to the office of lord chancellor — 
the ^st irishman who had ever been raised to thatdignityw 

Hia increasing unpopularity and hopelessness of ever 
regaining that confidence he had formerly enjoyed. Induced 
htm to think of his departure^ and he accordingly left 
Dublin June dOth« 1783« when the new chanceilor aad 
Mr. Foster, the speaker, were sworn in lords justices* 

The earl of Westmoreland was appointed to the vice^- 
royalty, and he met the Irish patHament January 21 at, 
17S0* When the addveas w«a mofedt I4r» Orfnttaastroagly 
Q.3 
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expressed his disapprobation of the preceding admimstn- 
tion, and drew the following picture of its most promineol 
features. 

"Such has been the conduct of your 'reformer. TUi 
was the man. You remember his entry into the ci^iilal 
trampling on the hearse of the duke of Rutland, and acwied 
in a triumphal car diawn by public credulity, on one side 
fallacious hope, and on the other many mouthed profession; 
a figure with two faces, one turned to the treasury* and 
the other presented to the people, and with a doable toogie 
speaking contradictory languages. The minister alights: 
justice looks up to him with empty hopes, and peculation 
faints with idle alarms. He finds the city a prey to an 
unconstitutional police — he continues it; he finds the 
ooontry overburthened with a shameful pension list—he 
increases it; he finds the house of commons awarmiag 
with placemen — he multiplies them ; he finds the aalary of 
the secretary increases to prevent a pension — he grants a 
pension ; he finds the kingdom drained by absentee em- 
ployments and by compensations to buy them home — ^he 
gives the best reversion in the country to an absentee, hit 
brother v he finds the government at different times had 
disgraced itself by creating sinecures to gratify corrupt 
affection — he makes two commissioners of the rolls, and 
gives one to another brother ; he finds the second coimcii 
to the commissioners put down because useless — he revives 
it; he finds the boards of accounts and stamps annexed by 
public compact — he divides them ; he finds three resec- 
tions declaring that seven commissioners are sufficient-* 
he makes nine ; he finds the country has suffered by some 
peculations in the ordnance— he increases the salaries of 
ofiicers, and gives the places to members of parliament." 

Nothing of consequence was effected during this session, 
and it was prorogued April 5th, and dissolved on the 8th. 
The new parliament was summoned to meet on the 20th 
of May, but it was prorogued till the 10th of July, whea 
it met for the dispatch of business. The session only 
lasted fourteen days, and the only purport of its sitting 
was to obtain a vote of credit for £200,000. ; when that 
was accomplished it was prorogued, and did not again meet 
fOlJanuary 20th, 1791. 

fhii interval wa9 employed by the viceroy in endesTonts 
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to obtain popularity, while his secretary was seot to £a- 
gland in order to concert measures with the minister there 
for the next parliamentary campaign. One of the methods 
used by the earl of Westmoreland in his search for popu- 
larity was, that both he and his countess always appeared 
clad in Irish manufactures on all solemn occasions. 

In 1791 the principles upon which the French revolution 
had been accomplished, began to produce visible effects in 
the British dominions. Liberty was the fond word that 
beguiled the admirers of that revolution ; and England 
might have perished in the madness of popular regenera- 
tion, if one man. great in his means, and still greater in 
his ends, had not arose, and saved his country from utter 
destruction. That man was William Pitt, who foresaw 
the misery a deluded people was preparing for themselves ; 
and unawed by threats, unmoved by clamour, he fearlessly 
wielded the destinies of his country in a perilous moment, 
and happily saved her. 

Ireland did not eecape the prevailing madness ; and we 
come now to record some transactions which originally 
sprung from that madness, and disgraced and afflicted the 
country for many years. 

On the nth of February, 1791, a meeting of the general 
committee of the catholics was held at Dublin when they 
came to the resolution of applying to parliament for such 
relief as in its wisdom and justice it might grant. But 
the seeds of discord were sown, and about threescore of the 
principal country gentlemen, in conjunction with the earl 
of Fingall, and some of the dignified and other clergy had 
seceded from the committee, under an apprehension of its 
not being unfriendly to the principles of the French revo- 
lution. This did much mischief to the catholics, who now 
became divided into aristocratic and democratic parties ; a 
distinction which furnished their enemies with a watchword 
to misrepresent whatever was sincere in their pretensions. 
When > those respectable individuals seceded from the 
catholic committee, it afforded an opportunity for those 
disturbers of peace who are always ready to act upon the 
slightest appearance of dissension* to make a tender of 
their services to the catholic committee, and published 
•troDg; resolutions declaring the absolute necessity fov 
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alnrogating all penal laws against the catholics* which ootiki 
not but excite the Tigilance of government. 

The impulse was now given. The remaining Tigonr of 
the volunteer associations was now enlisted in the cause of 
nniversal freedom. The next step was the circQlation in 
Dublin of a paper purporting to contain the design of aa 
association at Belfast, to be called the Society of United 
Irishmen. The Roman catholics, in June of the same 
year, published a declaration of their tenets and claims, in 
order to remove prejudices and excite the exertions of thdr 
friends. A Society of United Irishmen was formed in 
Dublin in November. Their declaration was similar to 
that of Belfast, but they annexed a test to it. 

Parliament met on the 19th of January, 1792, and ea 
the 25th, Sir Hercules Langrishe rose to bring forward 
some resolutions in favour of the catholics. The speedi 
with which he prefaced his motion wanted neither eloqneooe 
nor argument. He recapitulated the various conoessioaa 
that had at difierent times been made to the catholies» and 
argued from these the policy of extending those concessio&B. 
To what extent they should be carried appeared to him tiie 
oply subject that could divide the opinion of the honse* ibr 
he apprehended there must be a unanimity of opinion as 
tn the principle itself. He submitted the following profN>« 
sMons: 

1st, He would give the practice and the profession of tiiS 
law, as a reasonable provision, and application o€ their 
talents to their own country. 

2nd, He would restore to them education, entire and 
unrestrained ; because a state of ignorance was a state of 
barbarity ; that would be accomplished by taking off the 
necessity for a license as enjoined by the act of 1782. 

drd. He would draw closer the bonds of intercourse and 
affection, by allowing intermarriage ; repealing that cmd 
statute, which sewed to betray female cr^lility, and 
bastardise the children of a virtuous mother. 

4th, He would remove those obstructions to uts and 
manufaotinres, that limited the number of apprentices, whidl 
were so necessary to assist and promote trade. He then 
moved " that leave be given to bring in a bill for'remoiving 
MTtain r««traints anddisab&itietf imder whieh l^ms^et^u 
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Roman catholic subjects labour from statutes already m 
force :" the motion was agreed to without opposition. 

Mr. O'Hara expressed his entire approbation of what 
had been done, and suggested that the house should endea- 
Your to ascertain what the catholics wished in the way of 
concession, which would enable them to legislate upon a 
more secure basis ; and for that reason he had acceded to 
the request of a particular friend, who was not a catholic, 
that he would lay a petition before the house which con- 
tained that information. He did not know the petitioners, 
but he was assured by his friend that they were, altogether, 
worth upwards of a million ; a fact which denoted their 
rcdpectability. The solicitor- general said the petition in 
its present state could be no object of notice, and he should 
therefore move an adjournment. Mr. Grattan supported 
the receiving the petition, and, stimulated by the uncour- 
teous treatment which a petition signed by so numerous 
and respectable a body was likely to experience, concluded 
an eloquent speech with the following words, " Whatever 
you give to Roman catholics, give it liberally ; whatever 
you refuse, refuse decently ; whatever you do, do it with 
discretion; whatever you say, let it be the language of 
good manners." The petition was withdrawn on account 
of its informality. 

The general committee of the Roman catholic body was 
anxious to co-operate with Sir Hercules Langrishe ; and 
on the 4th of February they entered into a series of reso-* 
lutions, calculated to counteract misrepresentation and 
calumny ; but on the very day that these moderate reso- 
lutions were agreed to, Sir Hercules introduced his bill 
which was read and ordered to be printed. The great body 
of the catholics, however, was but little satisfied with the 
provisions of this bill, as they suspected that one more 
comprehensive had been originally intended, but modified 
in consequence of the intrigues of some artful people. To 
remove certain prejudices, therefore, the committee, while 
the measure was in progress through the legislature, drew 
up a petition, which was signed by fifty of the most respec- 
table commercial gentlemen in Dublin. It was presented 
to the house by Mr. Egan, and ordered to lie on the table* 
This petition did not accomplish its object, for when the 
question came to be dispUM^d* ^he members limited ^^il 
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notions of concession to the propositions laid down in ih 
bill, which finally passed without any important alteratioB. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 13th of April, wha 
his excellency assured both houses " that he had kii 
najesty's commands to express his approbation of the 
wisdom that had glided their proceedings during the pie- 
sent session, especially in the liberal indulgences they kd 
afibrded to their Roman catholic brethren." 

This speech from the throne was a convincing proof tbt 
the British cabinet was more favourable to the claims d 
the Irish catholics than many of their own coantrymcB, 
and they determined to persevere in their efForts ; and to 
counteract the influence of many insidious reports whiok 
were industriously circulated, the general committee adopt* 
ad a plan at once dignified, moderate, and becomiig. 
They published the following declaration, which was signed 
by the catholics, clergy and laity throughout the kingdoB. 
and received the approbation of their supporters, while it 
ailenced many of their opponents. 

" Whereas certain opinions and principles, inimical to 
good order and government, have been attributed to the 
catholics, the existence of which we utterly deny; and 
whereas it is at this time peculiarly necessary to remote 
such imputations, and to give the most full and ampk 
•atisf action to our protestant brethren, that wo hold ao 
principle whatsoever inoompatible with our duty as moi 
or subjects, or repugnent to liberty, whether political, cifil. 
or religious. 

" Now, we, the catholics of Ireland, for the removal of 
all such imputations, and in deference to the opinion of 
many respectable bodies of men and individuals amoog oar 
protestant brethren, do hereby, in the face of our coantry, 
of all Europe, and before God, make this our deliberate 
and solemn dedaration. 

" Ist, We abjure, disavow, and condemn the opiaioa 
that princes, excommunicated by the pope and council^ or 
by any ecclesiastical authority whatsoever may therefore 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
persons. We hold such doctrine in detestation aa wicked 
and impious ; and we declare that we do not believe, that 
either the pope, with or without a general council, or any 
prtlate or priest, or any ecclesiastical power whataoevoTi 
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oan absolve the subjects of this kingdom, or any of them, 
from their allegiance to his majesty king George the Third, 
who is by authority of parliament the lawful king of thia 
realm. 

" 2Dd, We abjure, coudemn, and detest, as unchristian 
and impious, the principle that it is lawful to murder, 
destroy, or any ways injure any person whatsoever, for or 
under the pretence of being heretics, and we declare solemnly 
before God, that we believe that no act m itself unjuttr 
immoral or wicked, can ever be Justified or excused, by or 
under the pretence or colour, thai it was done, either /or the 
good of the church, or in obedience to any ecclesiastical powsr 
whatsoever. 

" 3rd, We further declare that we hold it as an unchris* 
tian and impious principle, that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics. This doctrine we detest and reprobate, not only 
as contrary to our religion, but as destructive of morality, 
of society, and even of common honesty, and it is our firm 
belief that an oath made to any person not of the catholic 
religion is equally binding as if it were made to any catho- 
lic whatsoever. 

" 4th, We have been charged with holding as an article 
of our belief, that the pope, with or without the authority 
of a general council, or that certain ecclesiastical powers 
can acquit and absolve us, before God, from our oath of 
allegiance or even from the just oaths and contracts entered 
into between man and man. 

"Now we do utterly renounce, abjure, and deny, that 
we hold or maintain any such belief as being contrary to 
the peace and happiness of society^ inconsistent with 
morality, and, above all repugnant to the true spirit of the 
catholic religion. 

" 5th, We do further declare that we do not believe that 
the pope of Rome, or any prince, prelate, state, or potentatev 
hath, or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly 
within this realm. 

'* 6th, After what we have renounced, it is immaterial 
in a political light, what may be our opinion or faith in 
other points respecting the pope: however^ for greater 
satisfaction we declare that it is not an ffrticleof the catho^ 
lie faith, neither are we thereby required to believe or 
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profe88 that the pope is infallible, or that we are boand to 
obey any order in its own nature immoral, though the pope 
•r any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct sodi 
order, but, on the contrary, we hold that it would be 
sinful in us to pay any respect or obedience thereto. 

" 7tb, ^'e further declare, that we do not believe* that 
any sin whatsoever, committed by us can be forgiven at the 
mere will of any pope, or of any priest, or of any person or 
persons whatsoever, but that sincere sorrow for past sini, 
a firm and sincere resolution, as far as may be in our 
power, to restore our neighbours property or character, if 
we have trespassed on, or unjustly injured either; a firm 
and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to 
God, are previous and indispensible requisites to establish 
a well founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that ai^ 
person who receives absolution without these previous 
requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any remission of 
his sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating a sacrament 

''8th, We do hereby solemnly disclaim, and for ever 
renounce all interests in and title to all forfeited lands, 
resulting from any rights or supposed rights of our ances- 
tors, or any claim, title, or interest therein ; nor do ve 
admit any title as a foundation of right, which is not esta^ 
blished and acknowledged by the laws of the realm, ai 
they now stand. We desire further, that whenever the 
patriotism, liberality, and justice of our countrymen, shall 
restore to us a participation in the elective franchise, no 
catholic shall be permitted to vote at any election for mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, until he shall previously take 
an oath to defend to the utmost of his power, the arrange* 
ment of property in this country, as established by the 
different acts of attainder and settlement. 

" 9th, It has been objected to us that we wish to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a catholic establishment in its stead : now we do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any such 
intention, and further, if we shall be admitted into any 
share of the constitution, by being restored to the right oi 
elective franchise, we are ready, in the most solemn manner 
to declare, that we will not exercise that privilege to dis- 
turb and weaken the establishment of the protestant reli* 
gion, or protestant government in this country. 
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These unequivocal declarations ought certainly to have 
quieted the alarm of the most credulous of their opponents, 
and tended to facilitate the accomplishment of their most 
earnest desires. But so numerous were the objects they 
wished to obtain that no relaxation in their efforts could 
be permitted. It was necessary that their own zeal should' 
at least be equal to that displayed by their opponents ; and 
therefore, in addition to these solemn declarations, they 
considered it essential to the success of their cause to adopt 
some plan which should satisfy the protestants that they 
spoke the language and sentiments of the whole oatholid 
population. To accomplish this purpose, it was evident 
that no better plan could be adopted than that of delega^^ 
tion, and the committee, therefore* devised and circulated' 
a mode of nominating delegates with explicit directions* 
which were forwarded, with a circular letter* throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

This plan, which was intended to allay the suspicion of 
government and the alarm of the protestants^ was no sooner 
promulgated than every hireling of government, every 
factious individual, every weak and credulous being in thei 
country, shouted sedition, conspiracy, and tumult. Grand 
juries thundered forth their anathemas, meetings were 
held to devise plans of safety, and the ferment was increas- 
ed by persons, high in office, from whom other things 
might have been expected. The high sheriff and grand 
jury of the county of Louth led the way by publishing 
resolutions declaring that to impart the elective franchise 
to the catholics was incompatible with the protestant esta* 
blishment and the Hanoverian succession ; and were inaigt* 
nant at the presumption of the catholics in calling theit 
disabilities grievances. The county of Meath followed the 
example, and boldly affirmed that the cafholita felt no 
grievaneee. The counties of Mayo and Fermanagh joined 
in the cry, and the general alarm was echoed from all 
quarters, by a hireling press, devoted to the interests of 
the castle. Counter resolutions and addresses were issued 
by some grand jurymen more free from bigotry than their 
brethren, so that the whole nation was in a state of dis* 
order. The catholic committee pubUshed a formal vindi* 
cation of their principles from the ehaigvs made against 
them. 
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A very few years ago the catholics of Ireland hardly 
dared to allude to their grievances lest they should offend 
some minion of the government : but now, they spoke out 
and with a lofty tone> they fearlessly appealed to the justice 
of their proteslant countrymen ; but they were obDOxious 
to the government on account of their connexion with the 
United Irishmen and other political clubs, and the committee 
frequently expressed their gratitude for the liberal and 
warm exertions of these societies in their behalf. In tboa 
identifying themselves with a body of men whose proceed- 
ings were decidedly hostile to government, at a time too 
when the greatest alarm prevailed as to the spread of 
French principles, principles which the United IrishmeB 
openly applauded, the catholics injured their cause. Yet 
they were not inattentive to what might be of benefit to it; 
for at the express desire of Mr. Pitt, who was at that time 
contemplating some relief to the English catholics, and 
requested to be furnished with authentic evidence of the 
opinions of the catholic clergy and the catholic universities 
abroad, '* with respect to the existence and extent of the 
pope's dispensing power," they procured satisfactory 
answers to the three queries propounded by the premier 
from the universities of Paris, Louvain, Alcala, Douay, 
Salamanca, and Valladolid* 

By the publication of these articles they conceived thej 
had removed every objection on the score of religion. But 
in this they found themselves disappointed, and had to 
continue their struggle against multiplying hostilities of 
power and office. They took the opinion of king's counsel 
upon the legality of their plan of delegation, which was 
favourable, and the nomination of delegates went on 
briskly throughout the kingdom^ Their first meeting was 
held in Taylor's hall. Back-lane, Dublin, on the 2nd of 
December, 1792; hence they were called the Back-lane 
parliament. 

A new military body made its appearance in Dublin, 
called the national guard, which still more alarmed Che 
Irish government. They wore a green uniform, with a 
harp engraved on the buttons, surmounted by a cap of 
liberty ; a sufficiently significant emblem. The guards 
were extremely popular with the lower classes. The spirit 
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of dissatisfaction was not confined to the capital, but 
widely spread over the country. The pernicious system of 
defenderism had been confined to Armagh and Louth ; but 
it now visited Meath where interminable feuds prevailed. 
The peep-of- day- boys, however, prevailed over the defend- 
ers, and an indiscriminate persecution of the catholics 
followed. 

Reforming clubs were the epidemic of the time. Asso- 
ciations were formed in England professing for their object 
the accomplishment of civil freedom, and countenanced by 
names of high authority. " The Friends of the People" 
was one of these. Scotland formed similar associations ; 
and one was established in Dublin under the high-sounding 
name of " The Society of the Friends of the Constitution, 
Liberty, and Peace." The duke of Leinster, and several of 
the leading opposition members belonged to this society, 
the spirit of which was manifested in a declaration which 
every person becoming a member was called on to sub- 
scribe, viz. " I solemnly promise and declare that 1 will, by 
all lawful means, promote a radical and effectual reform in 
the representation of the people in parliament, including 
persons of all religious persuasions, and that I will unceas- 
ingly pursue that object until it shall have been unequivo- 
caUy obtained ; and seriously apprehending the dangerous 
consequences of certain levelling tenets and seditious prin- 
ciples, which have lately been disseminated, I do further 
declare, that I will resist all attempts to introduce any new 
form of government into this country, or in any manner to 
aubvert or impair our constitution, consisting of king, lords, 
and commons." The concluding sentiment expressed at 
least their confidence in that constitution and rendered this 
society less obnoxious to the government. 

Meanwhile, the catholics, confident in the favour of the 
English cabinet to their claims, drew up a petition to the 
king, in which they stated their grievances at full length, 
and delegated five gentlemen to present it to his majesty ; 
they were introduced by the home secretary and had the 
honour of delivering the petition of the Irish catholics to 
the king in person, who received it most graciously. This 
petition was signed by Drs. Troy and Moylan on behalf of 
themselves and the other catholic prelates and clergy of 
Ireland, and by the several delegates. 
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The first remarkable feature that distinguiahed the year 
1793, was the coDcession by government of several ques- 
tioDS which had been hitherto resisted. Mr. Grattanagaio 
introduced parliamentary reform, and procured the appoint- 
jpent of a committee to inquire what remedies were required 
Several other measures tending to conciliate the people 
were passed. A catholic relief bill was brought into par- 
liament by the secretary of state, and passed both kouses. 
By this measure catholics were placed nearly in the saute 
political situation with the protestants. except that they 
still remained excluded from sitting in parliament, from 
being okembers of the privy council, from holding the office 
of sheriff and some other offices under the crown specified 
in the act ; and that their voluntary contributions consti- 
tuted the sole support of the clergy. Among the points 
conceded was the elective franchise. The session was 
prorogued on the 16th of August, and the viceroy declared 
that '* the wisdom and liberality with which they had 
Itttended to his majesty's recommendation in favour of his 
Boman catholic subjects were highly pleasing to the 

The government resolved upon adopting some strong 
SMMisures against the popular societies, and their victim 
was A. Hamilton Rowan, secretary to the United Irishmen 
ot Dublin, and his alleged offence was the publication of a 
aeditious pamphlet, addressed to the volunteers of Ireland. 
H^ was ably defended by Curran, but after a trial of ten 
bours he was found guilty ^nd sentenced to pay a fine of 
^^00, to be imprisoned for two years, and to find security 
for his good behaviour, himself in £2,000 and two sureties 
ia £1,000. each. 

Parliament met pn the 21st of January ; but npthing 
worthy of recording was done, and it was prorogued in 
March following. The government became justly alarmed 
|Mt the spirit of discontent which was spreading over the 
country. De/ene/ertm expanded rapidly ; the Right- boys 
became more daring ; and the United Irishmen assumed a 
language which displeased even the friends of constitu- 
tional reform. Hamilton Rowan effected his escape from 
prison, and the Rev. Mr. Jackson, a pro testant clergyman, 
Vfis committed on a charge of hi^b treason. 
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The accession of a large part of the whigs to Mr. Pitt 
this year promised much good to Ireland. When these 
proselytes were provided for it hecame necessary to pay 
some attention to the disturbances in Ireland, The earl 
of Westmoreland was recalled* and the earl Fitzwilliam 
was appointed his successor. The people of Ireland were 
sanguine in their hopes, especially as some of the leading 
members of opposition were invited over to England by 
Mr. Pitt« to concert upon the measures to be adopted. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Xx>rd Fitzwilliam yioeroy. His popnlarttj. The catholic bill iDtny 
dnced by Mr. Grattan. Debate. Recall of lord Fitzwilliam, 
who is succeeded by earl Camden. Proceedings of the United 
Irishmen. Proceedings of government. Symptoms of rebellion. 
Organisation of the Irish nnion. Negotiations with the French. 
Memoir of the rebels falls into the hands of government. Lord 
Castlereagh. Seizure of delegates. Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
apprehended. The rebellion of 1798. Details. 

Lord Fitzwilliam commenced his government by dis- 
missing several individuals from office, which created alarm 
at the castle. He met the parliament January 22nd, 1795, 
and in his speech alluded to the critical situation of the 
British empire, and called upon them to afford their aid. 
JAr. Grattan moved the address which was carried without 
a division. The catholic question immediately after occu- 
pied the attention of parliament ; and on the 24th Mr. 
Grattan presented a petition from the catholics of Dublin, 
praying for a repeal of all the penal laws still affecting the 
catholics of Ireland ; and on the 25th of February he 
obtained leave to bring in the bill which was opposed by 
three dissentient voices only. 

The measures pursued by lord Fitzwilliam were not 
agreeable to Mr. Pitt ; and rumours of his intended removal 
began to spread. The extraordinary sum of £1,700,000« 
had been voted for carrying on the war, and it was now 
considered that this appointment was only a political juggle 
to induce the Irish parliament to vote such a sum. The 
parliament and the country were equally indignant. After 
a viceregency of little more than two months, lord Fitz- 
william was recalled, and the day of his departure from 
Ireland was one of general gloom ; " the shops were shut, 
no business of any kind was transacted, and the whole city 
put on mourning. His coach was drawn to the water side 
by some of the respectable citizens, and cordial sorrow 
ftppeared on every countenance." 

The successor of lord Fitzwilliam was earl Camden, but 
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his reception was peculiarly ungracious ; it was even found 
necessary to call out the militaiy to prevent outrage. On 
the 13th of April, when a congratulatory address was 
moved upon his arrival, Mr. Grattan said he felt more 
inclined to condole with the country on the recall of lord 
Fitzwilliam, than to congratulate it on the appointment of 
lord Camden ; the address passed, however, without a 
division. The second reading of the catholic bill came on 
May 4th, when the attorney- general moved that it should 
be rejected. A lengthened debate took place, when it was 
urged for the first time that the king could nut give his 
assent to such a bill without violating his coronation oath. 
At ten o'clock in the morning the house divided when it 
was rejected by a majority of seventy one. This was the 
only measure of importance agitated during the session, and 
parliament was prorogued, June 5th. 

The discontents of the people manifested themselves 
more and more, during the recess ; violent outrages were 
committed ; the chancellor was wounded in his carriage by 
a stone thrown at his head ; and the house of Mr. Beres- 
ford was assailed. The various political societies now 
began to shield themselves from the observation of govern* 
ment by administering oaths of secresy. Their ostensible 
object was parliamentary reform and catholic emancipation* 
which seduced many persons to join with them, who would 
have disclaimed all connexion had they been aware of the 
full extent of their traitorous desifipas. Dr. M'Nevin, 
Emmett, and O'Connor were active members of these 
societies, which tended greatly to the alarm of the govern- 
ment. 

Religious feuds were also added to political animosity* 
In the north, the peep'Of-day-boys renounced that appella* 
tion, and assumed a more imposing title; they called 
themselves Orange Men, professing to support the consti- 
tution as established by William III. These sectaries 
were at first but few in number, but they gradually increas- 
ed, and orange lodges were spread over a considerable part 
of Ireland. They too, had their oath, which was said to 
be very intolerant. 

In the midst of these disturbances, parliament was con* 
vened January 2l6t, 1796, when in the speech from ths 
tbroncj it was strongly reeommended to tbem to proyidt^ 
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for the safety and tranquility of the country now so endan- 
gered by the formation of lecret societies, some of wbofle 
plans had been detected in conseqaence of a proaecados 
carried on against indifidaals connected with them. Tvo 
bills were accordingly brought in by the attomey-general 
for preventing insurrection, tumult, and riots, and for in* 
demnifying magistrates acting against the law. He alw 
moved certain strong resolutions, declaring that the spirit of 
conspiracy and outrage manifested in certain parta required 
that more effectual powers should be given to the magis- 
tracy. These consisted in enabling magistrates to search 
for arms, ammunition, &c. preventing the assembling of 
large bodies, and apprehending all persons not having any 
known or visible means of obtaining a livelihood. These 
resolutions were prefaced with a minute detail of the 
outrages committed during the fonr preceding years by the 
defenders : but not a word was said of the violent persecu* 
tions carried on by the Orange- men. Mr. Grattan, how- 
ever, supplied that deficiency, and drew an animated pic- 
ture of the hostile spirit which animated that body who 
" committed massacre in the name of God, and exercised 
despotic power in the name of liberty." Many wanton 
barbarities were undoubtedly exercised by the protestants 
against the catholics, who were frequently tried by com- 
mittees and sent on board a man-of-war ; while several of 
the magistrates of the county of Armagh refused to take 
the examination of the injured catholics. It was generally 
believed that 7,000 had been forced or burned out of the 
county of Armagh, while the ferocious banditti who had 
expelled them had been encouraged, connived at, and pro- 
tected by the government. Notwithstanding these start- 
ling facts, the resolutions of the attorney- general passed, 
and the parliament was prorogued on the 15th of April. 

The United Irishmen about this time gained considera* 
ble strength from their coalition with the Defenders of 
Down and Antrim ; which connection afterwards extended 
to other counties. There were some few points upon which 
both bodies were unanimous; but the former aimed at 
things beyond the views of the Defenders, who wanted 
that complete organization which the United Irishmen had 
established — the United Irishmen in fact projected an 
entire fleparation from England, The whole number of 
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the united body in 1796, amounted to 500,000 men, the 
greater part of whom were now trained to arms. The 
military who were sent to the north to preserve order, 
committed many outrages ; and the disaffected were stung 
to m^ness at the piotection granted by government 
to ColoDel Sparrow, who committed the most wanton 
excesses ; and upon his trial at the assizes of Armagh he 
was found guHty of murdering a Mr. Lucas ; but when 
called up to receive sentence he produced the king's pardon 
to the court, and was immediately liberated. Government 
likewise countenanced the Orange- men. 

The parliament was convened on the 13th of October, 
in consequence, as they were informed by the viceroy, of a 
threatened invasion of Ireland by the French. The lord- 
lieutenant also took notice in his speech of the disturbances 
in the north. Mr. Grattan objected to the speech because 
it contained nothing tending to conciliate the people. The 
Habeas Corpus act was suspended during this session by a 
majority of one hundred and thirty. 

The rumour of a French invasiun was not without foun- 
dation. The French directory having received an account 
of the state of affairs from an Irish emigrant, a proposal 
viras made of an armament from France for the political 
disruption of Ireland from the British government. The 
leaders of the Irish union, after a consultation, notified 
their acceptance of the offer on condition that the invading 
army should act as auxiliaries under the orders and pay of 
the society, which, on gaining their ca^se» should reim- 
burse the whole expense of the armament. Preparations, 
were accordingly made for an expedition from Brest, but the 
effective co-operation of the traitors at home was partially 
defeated by various accounts which they received as to the 
time when their treasonable succour would be wanted. 

The squadron destined for Ireland consisted of 25 ships 
of the line. The land forces were under the command of 
general Hoche, one of the ablest officers in the French 
service. This formidable armament sailed on the 16th of 
December ; but a seeming iuterposition of Providence took 
place, similar to what occurred when the Spanish armada 
dared to menace the British shores. A storm arose, which 
disabled some of the ships, while others were totally de- 
Utro^ed by being been driyen upon the rocks at the i^outli 
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of the harbour as they were leaving it ; the tempest coOi 
tinued with more or less fury during the whole timeil 
the expedition. Seventeen of their vessels, including tn 
ships of the lioe. under admiral Bouvet, anchored in fiantiy 
bay on the 24th. A reconnoitring party was sent on sboie 
but the peasants made the whole of them prisoners. Hx 
French officers were eager to land with what troops thq 
had ; but the admiral would not consent until the geoenl 
who had separated from his part of the fleet, should arriie. 
After remaining for some days, and despairing of the 
arrival of Hoche, the admiral returned to Brest, and all the 
divisions of the scattered navy ultimately regained that 
port, with the exception of two ships of the line and three 
frigates, one of which was captured, one run on shore, 
and three foundered. 

The loyalty exhibited by the Irish on this occasion wis 
held out as a cause why conciliatory measures should be 
adopted in their favour. There also existed at this period 
a strong persuasion that his royal highness the prince of 
Wales would be appointed lord lieutenant, as it was known 
the prince had made an offer of his services, in the hope 
that his popularity in Ireland might be able to allay the 
disaffection of that country. He proposed at the saiiM 
time to take over with him earl Moira as commander in 
chief of the forces ; but, as if nothing should be done to 
conciliate, the proposal was rejected. 

Mr. Orattan, on the 17th of February 1797, again brought 
before parliament the question of catholic emancipation, but 
it was now opposed by many who had formerly supported 
and who, though favourable to the principle, considered that 
as an improper time for introducing the discussion. This 
was the last time that question was brought before the 
Irish parliament. Mr. Secretary Pelham next communi- 
cated to the house " that two committees of United Irish- 
men in Belfast, had been arrested and their papers seized, 
which contained matter of so much importance to the 
public welfare that his excellency had directed them to be 
laid before the house of commons for their consideration. 
That he should in the meantime pursue those measures 
which had received their sanction and approbation with 
unremitting vigour, and employ the force entrusted to him 
^ t|)e /QQoat efiicient manneri for the protection of his 
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majesty's faithful subjects against all treasonable designs* 
and for bringing to condign punishment those who were 
endeavouring to overturn the constitution, and betray that 
country into the hands of the enemies." Mr. Pelham then 
proposed that they should be referred to a committee ; 
vrhich motion was carried, and a committee of fifteen 
appointed. They gave in their report to the house on the 
10th of May, the substance of which was, that there did 
actually exist an alarming conspiracy for the purpose of 
overturning the constitution, confiscating property, and 
destroying the possessions of it, and that it was indispen- 
sibly necessary to employ the most stringent measures to 
meet the threatened evil. 

A motion on parliamentary reform was brought forward 
meanwhile, by Mr. Ponsonby who concluded an able speech 
by submitting five resolutions comprehending the usual 
topics of redress. A warm and animated debate ensued, 
but the ministry obtained a majority, many persons friendly 
to the principle, considered it an improper time to make 
concessions, and voted accordingly, Mr. Grattan took a 
conspicious share in the debate, and concluded an eloquent 
oration in the following words. " W,e have offered you 
our measure, you will reject it ; we deprecate yours ; you 
will persevere ; having no hopes left to persuade or disuade, 
and having discharged our duty to ourselves and to our 
country, we shall trouble you no more, and from this day 
shall not attend the house of commons." 

The agents of government now openly pursued their plan 
subduing the discontented, and imprisoned many people 
of respectability on secret information or suspicion, without 
benefit of trial ; several districts in the north were pro- 
claimed, and numbers or the peasantry sent onboard men- 
of-war. General Lake, commander-in-chief in the north, 
was authorised 6y secretary Pelham to make use of the 
troops under his command for the preservation of the peace, 
at his own discretion ; and the general accordingly, on the 
)3th of March, 1797, published a proclamation, command- 
ing a surrender of arms, and promising inviolable secresy 
and rewards to informers. The troops were so disposed 
as to search all suspected places, and to prevent unlawful 
assemblies, especially after a certain hour in the night, 
when all persons found out of their own houiei without 
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authority, were liable to punishment. But this was noti 
the means used to inflame the public mind. A newspape 
published at Belfast, called The Morning Star, was theool 
paper into which seditious matter, calculated to increas 
the spirit of tumult, was admitted. The proprietors in 
been committed to prison under the snspension of di 
habeas corpus act. The persons who then conducted i 
refused to insert a paragrapy which reflected on the loyalt 
of the people of Belfast, when required to do so, and tb 
next morning a detachment of soldiers attacked the prinl 
ing office, and utterly demolished it. This proceeding i 
least could not be justified by any plea of policy ( 
expediency. 

Still further extremities were considered necessary, an 
another proclamation was issued on the 17th, declarin 
the civil power to be insufficient; the most nnlimite 
orders were sent to the military officers to use their moi 
eflPectual power to subdue the existing treason ; and h: 
majesty's pardon was offered to all such as, on or befoi 
the 24th of June should surrender to the magistrates, an 
take the oath of allegiance. This proclamation was'fblloi 
ed by lord Carhampton, the commander-in-chief in Irelani 
directing military officers to act without waiting for ai 
authority from the civil power. In consequence of th© 
proceedings, many excesses were |committed, many cast 
of extreme hardship occurred, and many innocent persoi 
suffered. 

A writer of the period thus describes the origin of tl 
United Irishmen. '* The association consisted of a mn 
titude of societies, linked closely together, and ascendii 
in gradation like the component parts of a pyramid or con 
to a common apex or point of union. The lowest or sin 
pie societies consisted at most of twelve men each, i 
nearly as possible of the same neighbourhood, subject I 
the inspection of one another. An assembly of five seen 
taries, severally elected by five simple societies, formed 
lower baronial committee, which had the immediate sope 
intendence of these five societies. Ten delegates, electc 
one from each of ten baronial, composed an upper baronii 
committee, which in like manner directed the business < 
these ten lower committees. With the same superintei 
dence over their constitutional assemblies, delegfates froi 
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the upper baronial, one deputed from each, formed, in the 
counties, country committees, and in the populous towns 
district committees. The provincial committees, one for 
each of the four provinces, were composed of delegates 
from the district and country committees, two from each» 
in some cases three. The supreme command was 
committed to an executive directory, composed of 
five persons, unknown to all except the four secre- 
taries; of the provincial committees ; . for they were 
elected by ballot in these committees, the secretaries of 
which alone examined the ballots, and notified the election 
to none beside the persons themselves on whom it fell. 
The orders of this hidden directing power were conveyed 
through the whole organised body by not easily discovera- 
ble channels of communication. By one member only of 
the directory were carried the mandates to one member of 
each provincial committee, by the latter severally to the 
secretaries of the district and county committees in the 
province, by these secretaries to those of the upper baro- 
nials, and thus downward through the lower baronial to 
the simple societies^ 

" The military organization was grafted on the civil: 
The secretary of each of the simple societies was its non- 
commissioned officer, Serjeant, or corporal. The delegate 
of five simple societies to a lower baronial committee was 
commonly captain over these five, that is, of a company of 
60 men: and the delegate of ten lower baronial to an 
upper or district committee was generally colonel of a 
battalion of 600 men, composed of the 50 simple societies* 
under the superintendence of this upper committee. Out 
of three persons, whose names were transmitted from the 
colonels of each county to the directory, one was appointed 
by that body to act as adjutant- general of the county. 
To complete the scheme, a military committee was appoint- 
ed by the directory, but not before the beginning of the 
following year, to contrive plans for the direction of the 
national force in unaided rebellion or co-operation with an 
invading army. All the members of the union were 
ordered to furnish themselves with gnns or pikes accord- 
ing to their ability. To form a pecuniary fund for the 
expenses of this revolutionary plan, monthly subscriptioni, 

8 
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according to the zeal and circumstances of the inembei% 
were collected in the several societies, and treasurers ap- 
pointed by suffrage for their collection and disbursement." 
Though this scheme of rebellion was thus carefully and 
skilfully arranged ; yet the vigilance of government finallj 
subverted all the plans of the conspirators. Fhe numba 
of United Irishmen, in Ulster alone, in May, 1797, 
amounted to nearly 100,000. Indeed, the main strengtk 
of the union lay in that province and in Dublin, with the 
adjoining counties of Kiklare, Meath. Westmeath, and 
King's county. The other parts of the kingdom were 
comparatively quiet, but the disaffected used every means 
to disturb that repose ; and for that purpose sent among 
the catholics of the west and south, where they circulated 
the most infamous falsehoods in furtherance of their project 
They fabricated accounts of horrible massacres committed 
by the protestants upon the catholics ; and represented the 
orange- men as having entered in the most solemn engage- 
ments, to wade knee deep in the blood of the catholics ii 
necessary to subdue them. Pretended oaths, binding then 
to this purpose, were even printed and dispersed, in order 
to arm the catholics with the most inveterate enmity. The 
orange-men, on the other hand, were as industrious in 
publicly disavowing these oaths, and though their societj 
was rapidly increasing they wished to exhibit to the world 
that they were united for legitimate and constitutional 
purposes alone. 

Mr. Lewins was appointed the minister of tbe Irish 
union in the summer of 1797, to negotiate with the 
t*rench directory and the court of Spain for men, arms, 
and money. However desirous the executive was to sepa- 
rate Ireland from England, they had no inclination to 
come under the dominion of France ; while the directoiy 
of that country was not disposed to afford any assistance 
which should not have for its ultimate object the retention 
of Ireland as a dependant conquest of that country. Dr. 
M'Nevin was charged with a memoir to the French direc- 
tory, which fell into the hands of government ; and from 
this memoir it appears that the demands of the party were 
for a force not exceeding 10,000 men, and not less than 
5,000, with 40,000 stand of arms, and a proportionate 
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tmpply of artillery, ammunition, engineers, and experienced 
officers. The negotiation was successfully carried on. 
The French directory sent a confidential person to London 
to collect information respecting the state of Ireland ; he 
was met there by lord Edward Fitzgerald, and in conse* 
quence of what was then communicated, great preparations 
were made. Three armaments, one from Spain, one from 
Holland, and one from France were destined to sail for the 
coast of Ireland in the same year ; but the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet by earl St. Vincent, and the Dutch fleet by 
lord Duncan, off Gamperdown, entirely disconcerted this 
plan of invasion, although the French troops were actually 
on board. These disasters, however, by no means discour- 
aged the insurgents, who were buoyed up by the French 
directory assuring them that such succours as circum* 
stances would admit should arrive in Ireland from France 
in the month of April or May following. 

Parliament assembled on the 6th of January this year, 
and after several sittings and adjournments, it was proro- 
gued on the 3rd of July, and dissolved on the 11th. In 
the English legislature several endeavours were made to 
draw the attention of government to the disturbed condi- 
tion of Ireland, in the hope that conciliatory measures 
would be adopted ; but these efforts were unavailing, as a 
majority in the Irish cabinet were determined upon coercion 
and severity, and they completely controlled the more 
pacific wishes of the viceroy. 

The election passed over in a manner which made it 
evident that the people had no confidence in parliament, 
and looking forward to results which no parliament could 
aid them in. Mr. Grattan refused to accept a seat, and 
lord Edward Fitzgerald, to conceal his treason, adopted 
the avowed motives of Grattan. The new parliament met, 
according to proclamation, on the 9th of January 1798, 
and continued to sit ; but so little interest did the public 
take in their proceedings, that the galleries were deserted, 
and scarcely sufficient members could be brought together 
as would make a house. 

The unionists, meanwhile, disappointed as they had 
repeatedly been in their expectations of aid from France, 
determined upon making one grand effort in behalf of the 
6au8p the^ had fostered. Many parts pf JjeinAter aiid 
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MoDBter were in possession of the rebels ; a militaiy cm 
mittee was appointed by the executive council, detail 
instructionB were given to the adjutant generals, ai 
thanks voted to the colonels for their exertions in embod 
iog and organising the people. Nocturnal insurrectioi 
became frequent. The town of Cahir, in Tipperary, w 
invested by a party of 800 men, who searched for am 
and evacuated it without further molestation. The loy 
inhabitants of the counties of Cork, Limerick, Tipperar 
Kilkenny, Carlow. King's- county, Queen's- county, Kildar 
and Wicklow, retired into garrison towns for safety. 11 
military in this state of tumult were guilty of many ezoessc 
which were frequently censured in parliament, but defeni 
ed by ministers as absolutely necessary under the circui 
atanoes* 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie having been appointed cod 
mander-in- chief of the forces in Ireland, December 12t 
1797, his first step was to make a tour of obsenratic 
throughout the island, during which he severely condenmi 
the excesses committed by the military in the provincei 
and on his return to the capital he caused it to be notifii 
in general orders '* that the irregularities of the troops 
Ireland had too unfortunately proved the army to be in 
state of licentiousness, which must render it formidable i 
every one but the enemy." He also tried to impreas upc 
the minds of those in power, that coercive measures to tl 
extent determined upon were by no means necessary. Bi 
government considered vigorous measures to be indispei 
sable. The leaders of the union had been promised so 
cour from France ; but it appears the directory had ni 
much confidence in their Irish allies ; for not only tl 
succours never arrived, but they did not even intimate \ 
the rebels where they intended to land. All was obscuril 
on their part, and unfounded hope on the part of the rebel 

Mr. Pelham, secretary to lord Camden, resigned h 
situation, and was succeeded by lord Castlereagh, a williii 
assistant to the government in all their coercive measure 
"which, severe as they were, failed to accomplish the 
object ; and the full discovery of the conspiracy and coi 
spirators was owing to a catholic of the name of Thomi 
Reynolds, of Kilkea castle, in the county of Kildare» wli 
had wormed himself into t^i^ pop^d^np^ pi lord ^dwai 
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Fitzgerald and Oliver Bond, and in 1797 was appointed a 
colonel, then treasurer and representative of the county of 
Kildare, and at last a delegate for the province of Leinster. 
This man had received a paper from lord Fitzgerald, in hia 
own hand writing, which was a return made by a national 
committee, on the 26th of February, 1798, from which it 
appeared that the number of armed men in Ulster, Leinster .^ 
and Muuster, amounted to 269,896, and that the sum of 
£1,485. 4s, 9d. was in the hands of the treasurer. Rey- 
nolds having settled his terms with Mr. Cope, a merchant 
of Dublin, and having received 500 guineas in hand, he 
gave information that the Leinster delegates were to meet 
at the house of Mr. Bond, on the 12tb of March, to concert 
measures for an immediate insurrection. For these services 
he was rewarded with the sum of £5,000. and a pension 
of £1,500 a year during life. Upon this information 
thirteen members of the provincial committee of Leinster 
were arrested in the house of Oliver Bond, in Bridge- street, 
by justice Swan. Their papers were also seized ; and on 
the same day Messrs. Emmett, M'Nevin, Oliver Bond, 
Henry and Hugh Jackson, and Sweetman, were appre- 
hended. A warrant was issued against lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and £1,000. offered for his apprehension ; but his 
lordship remained for several weeks concealed in Dublin. 
The vacancies made by these arrests in the councils of the 
rebels were speedily filled up by new elections ; and to 
keep up the spirit of the members of the union, a hand bill 
was circulated in which were announced the safety of the 
arrested, increased activity and organization, and concluded 
with the following words : — ^Again and again we warn you 
against doing the work of your tyrants by premature, by 
partial, or divided exertion. If Ireland shall be forced to 
throw away the scabbard, let it be at her ovm time, not at 
theirs. 

Government published a proclamation on the 30th of 
March, announcing the existence of a conspiracy^ and 
declaring that orders had been issued commanding the 
officers of his majesty's forces to employ the most effectual 
measures for the immediate suppression of that conspiracy, 
and for disarming the rebels, A manifesto was issued from 
the general's head quarters on the 3rd of April, requesting 
%ke inhabitants of ^dare to surrender their arma 
S 3 
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within ten days, threatening in case of non-compUaaeetA 
quarter large bodies of troops upon them* prom»Bg 
rewards to such as would give information of conceikd 
arms, and announcing further severities if the cooatrj 
should still continue in a disturbed state. SimOar nocioei 
were given on the advance of the military into each cooatj, 
and after the expiration of ten days the troops were qnar* 
tered on the houses of the disaffected or suspected. Sefcni 
boupes were burned, where concealed arms were foimi 
while many individuals were flogged, and other exccnes 
committed. Persons who were imprisoned on suspicka 
were sometimes almost strangled to death before their 
innocence or guilt could be ascertained by trial. Sii 
Balph Aberciombie, disgusted at these proceedings, sad 
having failed in his recommendation of more pacific met* 
snres to government, was unwilling to tarnish his militaij 
fame, or to risk the loss of his humane and manly chanc* 
ter, by leading troops to scenes of civil desolation, he re- 
signed the command of the army in Ireland, after holdisg 
that appointment little more than four months* and wis 
succeeded by general Lake. 

Distinctive symbols have been the fatal designations by 
which contending parties have been known in various sgeii 
and under which* the most barbarous crimes have been 
committed. Ireland had also her symbol — that of croppf, 
which was synonimous with rebel, and was applied indis- 
criminately to every person who wore his hair short in tiie 
neck ; many innocent persons fell victims to this inference. 
Members of the union, had also adopted the colour of the 
shamrock, green, as their symbol. Persons wearing short 
hair were frequently tortured by the application of caps 
made of coarse linen smeared with pitch inside, which in 
some instances adhered so firmly as not to be disengaged 
without tearing the skin. The rebels retaliated, however, 
and frequently seized persons of loyal demeanour, cropped 
their heads, and exposed them in turn to a similar appli- 
cation. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was on the 19th of May, dis- 
covered to be lodging in the house of one Murphy, in 
Thomas-street. Major Sirr, attended by justice Swan 
and captain Ryan, with eight soldiers, repaired thither in 
poaches. " While they were posting the soldiersy'^ SKf% 
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Plowden, " in such a maoner as to prevent the possihility 
of an escape, Swan, perceiving a woman running hastily 
up stairs, for the purpose as he supposed of alarming lord 
Edward, followed her with the utmost speed; and on 
entering an apartment found lord Edward lying on a bed 
in his dressing jacket. He approached the bed and inform- 
ed his lordship that he had a warrant against him, and that 
resistance would be vain ; assuring him at the same time 
that he would treat him with the utmost respect. Lord 
Eefward sprung from the bed and snapped a pistol, which 
missed fire, at justice Swan, he then closed with him* 
drew a dagger, gave him a wound in the hand, and different 
wounds in the body; one of them, under the ribs, was 
deep and dangerous, and bled most copiously. At that 
moment captain Ryan entered, and missed fire at lord 
Edward with a pocket pistol ; on which be made a plunge 
at him with a sword cane, which bent on his ribs, but 
affected him so much that he threw himself on the bed. 
and captain fiyan closing with him a violent scufiie ensued, 
during which lord Edward plunged the dagger into his 
side. They then fell on the ground, where captain Ryan 
received many desperate wounds; one of which, in the 
lower part of the belly, was so large that his bowels fell 
out on the floor. Major Sirr having entered the room, saw 
captain Swan bleeding, and lord Edward advancing toward 
the door, while captain Ryan, weltering in blood on the 
floor, was holding him by one leg and captain Swan by 
the other ; he therefore fired at lord Edward with a pistol, 
and wounded him on the shoulder, on which he cried out 
for mercy and surrendered himself, his lordship was then 
conveyed to the castle." Lord Edward Fitzgerald lan- 
guished till the 3rd of the following month, when he died 
in extreme agony. He was brother to the duke of Leinster, 
and married to a daughter of the late duke of Orleans. 

Several other arrests were made on the 21st of May* 
particularly of Henry and John Sheares, brothers, both 
barristers, and much respected. In the house of Henry 
was found a proclamation in the hand writing of John, 
intended to have been published after the insurgents should 
have obtained possession of the capital. Very sanguinary 
sentiments were expressed in this manifesto, said to hava 
been provoked by the esi^cessiTe serenity of the goy^ifniQieat^ 
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The former members of the directory (according to tbe 
examination of Emmett before a comoaittee of the lordi) 
determined to avoid the shedding of blood as mndi ai 
possible ; to seize as hostages men of property ; and, on 
the accomplishment of a revolution to banish those who 
should prove disaffected to the new government* suppordn; 
their wives and families out of their properties. 

The new directory soon experienced the same fate as the 
former delegates. Their proceedings were disclosed by i 
captain Armstrong, a government agent, who found ready 
access to the leaders, and by a show of great zeal in the 
cause, obtained their confidence, and learned all their 
plans, which he immediately communicated to govenuneBt 

Lord Castlereagh wrote to the mayor, May 21st, infons- 
ing him " that his excellency had discovered that the dii- 
affected in the city and neighbourhood of Dublin had 
formed a plan of possessing themselves, in the course of 
the present week, of the metropolis, and of seizing the 
executive government, and those of authority in the city." 
On the 22nd, a similar communication was made to the 
house of commons. 

The night of the 23rd of May had been fixed for the 
commencement of the insurrection. The plan proposed 
was to seize the camp of Loughlin's-town, the artillery at 
Chapelizod, and the castle of Dublin, simultaneously. 
The stoppage of the mail coaches on the northern, southen, 
and western roads, was to be the signal to the memben 
of the union throughout the kingdom to rise in arms. 
'Notwithstanding the late discoveries it was found impossi* 
ble to prevent the explosion which had been so long 
maturing. The metropolis, however, was so guarded in 
every quarter as to prevent the possibility of a surprise : 
the guards at the castle were trebled, and the whole dty 
converted into a besieged garrison. Troops were also 
stationed throughout the country, and the companies of 
yeomen, strengthened by the addition of new levies without 
uniform, called supplementaries. 

The insurrection did take place in spite of all these pre- 
cautions. The peasants in the districts around Dublin, 
without leaders, with little ammunition, or other arms than 
dumsy pikes, and a few rusty firelocks, rose on the 
uppoioted night of the 23rd| and attempted the surprisal 
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of the military posts, and the preclusion of the capital from 
external succour. The mail coaches were destroyed, that 
traTclling to Belfast was burnt at Santry, the Cork mail at 
Naas» aod the coach travelling in the direction of Athlone ; 
but not satisfied with destroying the Limerick mail, the 
rebels barbarously murdered both the driver and guard, 
near the Curragh of Kildare ; and during that night and 
the following day several skirmishes took place, with de- 
tached parties of the royal troops, and several towns were 
attacked near the seat of government. The insurgents 
were defeated in all these skirmishes, except at Dunboyne 
and 3arretstown, where small escorts were surprised. 
They were also repulsed in their attempts on the several 
towns, except Prospervers in the county of Kildare, where 
the garrison was surprised, the barrack fired, and thirty-* 
seven soldiers perished in the flames or by the pikes of the 
assailants. On the morning of the 24th, engagements 
took place at Naas and KilcuUen, Lord Gosford com- 
manded at the former place, and being apprised of the 
intended attack, was enabled by timely arrangements to 
repulse them with great loss. Many were taken prisoners 
and immediately hanged. The rebels were equally unfor- 
tunate in their attack on the latter place ; but the king's 
troops lost many men and officers in both skirmishes. 

War being now openly commenced between government 
and the rebels, the viceroy issued a proclamation on the 
24th, giving notice that orders wer^ given to all his majes- 
ty's general officers in Ireland, to punish, according to 
martial law, by death or otherwise, all persons acting, or 
in any manner aiding or abetting in the rebellion. Another 
proclamation was issued by general Lake, notifying his 
determination to use all necessary rigour, and commanding 
persons not in military uniforms (except they were legisla- 
tive or magisterial characters) to remain within their 
houses from nine o'clock at night till Ave in the morning ; 
and a third was published by the lord mayor of Dublin, 
requiring all persons in the capital, possessing registered 
arms, to furnish exact lists of them ; and those who had 
not registered, to surrender whatever arms or ammunition 
they possessed; and every house keeper to affix on the 
outside of his door a list of the names of all persons resi* 
^t in hi9 hou9e, distinguishing strangera fro^ those wh^ 
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actuaDj made part of hia family. Goyemment eontinixl 
to increase their coerciTe measares; and floggings, b 
extort confeBeion, it is said, was practised under the Toy ' 
cje of the administration : without any attempt on its put 
to check practices so subversiTe of the constitution. 

ScTeral unsuccessful attacks were made by the rebels ob 
the 24th. A large assemblage of the insurgents in tix 
neighbourhood of Carlow, indicated an attack on tint 
place ; and on the following day, the garrison consistiogof 
about 450 men, under colonel Mahon, was assaiiled by t 
body of 1.000 or 1,500 rebels, who on their adFancing into 
the town received so destructive a fire from the garrisoo, tt 
made them reqoil and endeavour to retreat, but findiof 
their flight intercepted, numbers took refuge in the houses, 
which were immediately fired by the soldiery, and they met 
a miserable fate. The loss of the rebels was not less thin 
500, while not a loyalist was so much as wounded ; and 
after this complete defeat, about 200 of the insurgenti 
were hanged or shot. 

Oil the 26th of May, a body of between three and four 
tthensand rebels had posted themselves en the hiil of Tan, 
where they were attacked and defeated by tiie king^ 
troops. Discouraged by these and other defeats* some of 
the insurgents began to wish for a safe retreat from a 
cause which they found to be more dangerous than they 
had anticipated ; and general Dundas received a message 
from one Perkins, a rebel chief, commanding 2,000 meo, 
posted near the Curragh. stating that his men would sur- 
render their ai'ms, on condition of their being permitted to 
return unmolested to their habitations, and of the libera* 
tion of Perkins' brother from Naas jail. The general con- 
sulted the government, and the terms were acceded to. 
Thirteen cart loads of pikes were left behind them. 

Almost the whole county of Kildare was now in a state 
of open revolt; and an insuriection burst forth in the 
pounty of Wexford, where it was least expected, as many 
of its catholic inhabitants had protested their loyalty, and 
offered to arm in defence of government, if permitted. 
But whatjever may have been the immediate cause, the 
standard of rebellion was hoisted in the night of the 26th, 
hy father John Murphy, a catholic priest, of Boulavogue, 
l^^w^H Oorejr and Wej^ford. The commotiof^ wi^ ftud^^i 
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p violent, and extensive. Murphy put himself at the head 
1^ of the insurgents, two large bodies of whom, male and 
y female, were collected on the following day, being Whit- 
sunday, one on the hill of Oulart, the other on Kilthomas 
hill, the latter of which amounting to nearly 3,000, and 
commanded by Michael Murphy, another catholic priest ; 
they were bravely attacked by about 300 yeomen, who 
- marched intrepidly up the hill, where the rebel forces, not* 
withstanding their numbers, retreated in the greatest 
. disorder, leaving about 200 of their companions dead on 
the field. The assailants, not satisfied with this victory so 
' honourable to their coiurage. tarnished the laurels they had 
^ to gloriously gained by setting fire to two Roman catholic 
|f chapelA and about a hundred cabins, in a pursuit of seven 
miles. Very different from the battle of Kilthomas was 
^ the result of an action fought on the same day, on the hill 
of Oulart, where father John Murphy commanded in 
' person. The priest of Boulavogue, we must inform our 
' readers, was considered to be a man of shallow intellect, 
fanatical in opinion, and ferocious in conduct. On the hill of 
f Oulart, the rebels finding their retreat cut off, attacked 
' their opponents with a determination that overthrew all 
' opposition, and slew a whole detachment of the North 
' Cork militia, with the exception of colonel Foote, the com* 
mander, one serjeant, and three privates, while the insur- 
gents had only three killed and six wounded. 

Flushed with victory, while the country round was in a 
state of the greatest distress, the rebels, headed by their 
patriotic priest, marched next day to Camolin, and greatly 
increased their numbers during their march. At Camolin 
they found a quantity of fire arms (800 in number) which 
had been sent by earl Mountmorris for the use of his yeo- 
men. This was a valuable supply. They next proceeded 
to Ferns, whence they followed the loyalists to Enniscorthy. 
About 7,000 strong, 800 of whom were provided with fire 
arms, the remainder armed with pikes, appeared before this 
place about one in the afternoon. The garrison was com- 
pelled to retire after a furious assault, and retreated towards 
Wexford, accompanied by most of the loyal people of the 
place. Enniscorthy was in flames, while the rebels for 
want of proper officers were undecided how to act, and at 
length determined upon attacking Wexford^ already a 
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scene of confosion and terror. While the rebels hallelf 
this place on the 2l8t, John Henry Goldoiigh, of BaUffet| 
and Edward Fitzgerald, of Newpark. who had been pici 
onsly committed to prison by the lojraliats upon lesii 
informatioD, being suspected of favonriDg the rebel tat, 
were now at the instance of some of the royalist afika' 
dispatched with a commission to endeaToar to preTsfl npi 
the insurgents to disperse. They had taken post at V» 
egar-hill, where they had formed a camp, and wheie lk| 
were found by the two messengers, whose mission entiitii 
failed. Colclough was ordered to return to Wexford, w\k 
Fitzgerald (whose name was a sufficient recommendidoi) 
was retained as a leader by the rebels, whose adfaaoei 
guard pushed forward in the afternoon of the same dtof t( 
Three Kecks, within three miles of Wexford, and fin( 
upon that eminence as one of their military stations. Thi 
consternation of the inhabitants became extreme, im 
crowds repaired on board the ships in the harbour h 
refuge. The garrison in Wexford did not exceed 1,20 
men, while the rebels were at least 15.000. (renen 
Fawcett who was marching from Duncannon with a strofl 
reinforcement was hourly expected. The general hvra 
arrived during the night at Taghmon, pushed forward 
detachment of eighty men, but they were intercepted c 
the morning of the 30th, near the camp at Three Rock 
and after a sharp engagement, those who escaped wi 
their lives fell into the hands of the enemy. On receivii 
the intelligence of this disaster the general fell back up 
Duncannon. After an unsuccessful attack upon the ieb( 
by the garrison it was resolved in a council of officers 
CTacuate the town, having no adequate force to mainti 
it ; and Beauchanop Bagnel Harvey, a suspected rebel, w 
was in prison in Wexford, was requested to write a lett 
entreating the rebels to act with humanity. The retrc 
immediately commenced, and all the troops evacuated t 
town before the inhabitants were made aware of lt,wh 
the rebels poured in by thousands, exhibiting every ma 
of exultation, and the inhabitants rendered hospitable 1 
their fears, entertained them with great profusion. 

Alternate success on the part of the royal troops and ti 
rebels now took place in various skirmishes. The form 
prevailed at Ballycannoo and at Newtonberry ; while tl 
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latter defeated a small force nnder colonel Walpole, (a 
relation of tbe viceroy, and totally unqualified for a soldier) 
and took three pieces of artillery. The rebels next advan- 
ced to New Ross, in two bodies, one under Edward Roche 
on the north, and another, more formidable, under the 
command of Mr. Harvey, (the late prisoner in Wexford) 
penetrated to the south. The conquest of New Ross would 
have opened tbe communication with the counties of 
Waterford and Kilkenny, where many thousands were 
supposed ready to rise on the appearance of their successful 
eonfederates. The possession of this town, however, was 
obstiuately contested for ten hours ; but tbe rebels, more 
intent on plunder than victory, and at the same time intox- 
icated, were ultimately repulsed, and the royal troops 
obtained possession of the place. The slaughter of the 
rebels was prodigious ; while the king's troops lost about 
ninety men killed, among whom was lord Mountjoy, 
colonel of the Dublin militia. Enraged at this defeat the 
fugitive rebels turned their fury against objects incapable 
of resistance, and more than one hundred protestant loyal- 
ists were massacred in cold blood. 

After some days of comparative inactivity, the army 
under father Michael Murphy, twenty thousand strong, 
advanced against Arklow on the 9th of June, the attack 
was fierce and irregular, and continued for more than two 
hours ; but the destructive fire of the troops rendered all 
their efforts unavailing, and they were unable to enter the 
place. Father Murphy harangued the troops, and advanc- 
ed with a standard on which a cross bad been emblazoned ; 
but though be had pronounced himself to be invulnerable, 
he was killed by a cannon ball, on which his troops hastily 
retreated to Gorey. 

The north had hitherto remained quiet; not because 
dissatisfaction did not prevail, but because tbe disaffected 
wanted an organised system of action, and were waiting to 
know what success had attended the rebels in the south. 
Consequently when they heard of the proceedings in 
Wexford, and tbe victories gained over the royal army, 
insubordination made its appearance in the neighbourhood 
of Antrim, where a considerable number assembled on the 
7th of June, but were dispersed by the troops under general 
Nogvnt. with the kss of about 200 men. Unsuccessful 
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•ttempU were likewise made by small purtiea at Um. 
Bally mena, and Bally castle ; but as the war in the sootk 
had assumed a completely religious complexioo, the ionr* 
gents were made to understand that the rest of the noitk* 
ems would not second their efforts, the protectants joitif 
fearing that if they assisted the catholics in OTerthrowis; 
the goTernment, the next overthrow wonld be their own: 
the malcontents therefore relinquished all thoughts of 
further warfare, and destroying, throwing away, or sums* 
dering their arms, dispersed to their several honei 
* Partial insurrection also showed itself in the county d 
Down, and an action between some insargents and the 
royal troops took place at Ballynahinch ; but they wcr 
toon dispersed, and finally separated from the same motitei 
as had influenced the disaffected in Antrim. Some of tk 
leaders, however, being taken were executed. 

The insurgents in the county of Wexford were now left 
to contend almost alone against the royal troops. The 
town of Wexford was the prime seat of the rebellion in die 
south. It remained in possession of the rebel force £roa 
the 30th of May to the 2l6t of June, during which period 
continual apprehension of death had attended the ha^to 
loyalists who had not succeeded in effecting their escapCi 
Since their repulse at Ross and Arklow, they were reduced 
to defensive warfare, and could only hope to maintain some 
posts until forces should arrive to their aasistance from 
France. During this period Vinegar-hill, with the town 
of Enniscorthy at its foot, became the scene of horrid 
butcheries. A number of protestants were murdered on 
the spot, but many more were dragged to Vinegar-hill, 
where after a mock trial, but oftener without the form of 
any trial whatever, they were shot or transfixed with pikes: 
they were frequently flogged or otherwise barbarously 
treated before their final execution. 

This dreadful state of affairs could not long contiane. 
It was requisite it should be brought to a conclusion either 
by the vigour of the government, or the ascendancy of the 
insurgents. Accordingly on the morning of the 21st of 
June, a royal force of at least 13,000 men, with a formida* 
ble train of artillery, was to commence an attack from all 
quarters at once on the great station of Vinegar- hill, where 
were posted nearly 20,000 of the rebels. The attack 
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began Vfith the firing of cannon. All the divisions were 
at their respective posts by seven in the morning, except 
that of general Needham, who did not arrive till nine, when 
the affray was finished. After sustaining the fire of the 
artillery and small arms for about an hour and a half, the 
rebels fled through the gap left open from the non- arrival 
of general Needbam. I'he fugitives directed their course 
towards Wexford. 

The royal troops obtained possession of Wexford on the 
same day as Enniscorthy. General Moore, at the head of 
1,200 men, had been intercepted on the evening of the 
20th, by about 5.000 rebels, led from Three Rocks by 
Philip Roche, at Goff's bridge, near the church of Hore- 
town. A smart contest ensued in which the royalists were 
▼ictoriou«. Joined by two regiments under lord Dalhouse, 
the army took post on the field of battle, and on the 
morning of the 21st was prooeeding to Taghmon, where 
messengers arrived with proposals from the inhabitants of 
Wexford to surrender the town, on condition that their 
lives and properties should be guaranteed by the generals. 
Moore forwarded these proposals to general Lake, who 
returned for answer that no terms could be granted to 
rebels in arms; but that the people, might have peace 
and protection, when their arms and leaders were delivered 
into his hands. Lord Kingsborough« who was a prisoner 
in the town, promised them full security if they complied 
with these conditions. 

The insurgents divided themselves into two bodies ; one 
under the command of the Rev. Philip Roche, marched 
into the barony of Forth, and encamped that night at 
Sledagh ; the other under Fitzgerald. Perry, and Edward 
Roche, proceeded to Peppard's castle, where they encamp- 
ed for the night. When general Lake arrived at Wexford 
on the 22nd, he found it in possession of general Moore. 
Many persons who remained upon the faith of lord Kings- 
borough's assurance of safety, were apprehended and 
suffered death. Philip Roche, likewise, on coming to 
Wexford to settle the manner in which the rebels under 
his command were to surrender with his majesty's generals, 
was dragged from his horse, kicked, buffeted, and at length 
committed to prison. These acts of cruelty had a most 
injurious effect. His followers, as soon as they learned 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Administration of lord Comwallis. Actof amnesty past^ed. Invasion 
of Ireland by the French. Their proceedings frustrated. Union 
with Great Britain first brought before parliament. Unpopular- 
ity of the measure. Debate in the Irish commons. Majority of 
one in favour of the measure. Proceedings in the British legis- 
lature. Further discussions in Ireland. The union resolved 
upon* 

Earl Camdbit was superseded in the viceroyalty by the 
marquis Cornwallis, who assumed the civil goveroment and 
supreme military command, June 21st, 1798. The marquis 
received instructions to put down the rebellion by modera- 
tion, and to check the ferocity of the orange- men by firm- 
ness. The first act of the new governor was a proclama- 
tion authorising his majesty's generals to grant protection 
to such as having been simply guilty of rebellion, should 
surrender their arms, abjure all unlawful societies, and take 
the oath of allegiance. To give the full sanction of law to 
this measure, a message was delivered from his excellency 
to the Irish parliament, on which was grounded an act of 
amnesty to all who not being leaders, had not committed 
manslaughter except in the heat of battle, and who should 
comply with the conditions mentioned in the proclamation. 
This act was followed by a treaty with the chiefs of the 
united Irishmen, negotiated by counsellor Dobbs, a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, expressed in the following 
terms : " That the undersigned state prisoners engage to 
give every information in their power of the whole of the 
internal transactions of the United Irishmen; and that 
each of the prisoners shall give detailed information of 
every transaction that has passed between the United 
Irishmen and foreign states ; but that the prisoners are 
not, by naming or describing, to implicate any person 
whatsoever, and that they are ready to emigrate to such 
country as shall be agreed on between them and govern- 
ment, and give security not to return to this country with- 
out the permission of government^ and not to pass into an 
T 3 
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enemy 'i country, if. on »o doing, tbey are to be freed fn 
prosecDtion: and also Mr. Oliver Bond (who had bea 
tried, and was then under sentence of dt*ath) be penmUd 
to take the benefit of this proposal." Several principal { 
of the union, particularly O'Connor. £mniett, M'Neiii.| 
and Neilson, gave details on oath, in their examinatka 
before the secret committees of parliament, in whose repot 
published by authority of government, is contained a mis 
of information concerning the rebellion of 1798. 

Fifteen of the principal confrpiraturs. however, bcbg 
found to abuse the lenity of government, by secret); 
labouring to revive the expiring flame of rebellion, weic 
not liberated, but sent to Fort George, in Scotland, wheie 
they remained as prisoners till the conclusion of the isu 
with France. They were then permitted to witbdnw 
from his majesty's dominions. Oliver Bond died in pnaot. 

On the 17th of July the attorney- general brought a bill 
into parliament for the attainder of lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who died of hia wounds, and Cornelius Gro^un and Bean- 
champ Bagenal Harvey, who were executed at Wexford, 
for which purpose several witnesses were heard at the bar. 
Similar proceedings were also carried on in the house of 
lords. This act of severity towards the unofiFending widow 
and orphan appeared at variance with the professions of 
government. Mr. Curran was heard at the bar of tbe 
commons in behalf of the widow of lord Fitzgerald, and 
concluded his eloquent and pathetic appeal in the following 
terms : " I conjure you to reflect that the fact, I mean the 
fact of guilt or innocence (which must be the foundatioa 
of this bill) is not now, after the death of the party, caps* 
ble of being tried, consistent with the liberty of a fxtt 
people, or the unalterable rules of eternal justice. And 
that as to the forfeiture and the ignominy which it enacts, 
that only can be punishment which lights upon guilt, and 
that can be only vengeance which breaks upon innocence !" 
A bill was also passed for granting compensation to such 
of his majesty's loyal subjects as had sustained losaea in 
their property in consequence of the late rebellion, and 
commissioners were named for carrying it into effect. The 
total amount of the claima was £1,023,000. of which 
£51^,000 belonged to the county of Wexford. 

Wikife Iwd Comwallia was puttisg the military force 
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a into such a train that it might be speedily assembled in 
B any part of the kingdom where it should be required, he 
> receiTed intelligence of a French invasion. Happily how- 
£ eT«r, for the interest and safety of Ireland, perhaps of the 
2 British empire, the French directory suffered the period 
I when Ireland was in a state of actual rebellion to pass by 
f Mrithout affording any aid to insurgents ; aod now when it 
, was quelled they dispatched an inconsiderable force thither 
from whose co-operation no important results could po8« 
sibly flow. They landed at Killala, in the county of Mayo» 
August 22nd, 1798, under the command of general Hum- 
bert, and took up their head quarters at the bishops palace 
They entered the bay under Eoglisb colours. Humbert* 
though he could scarcely write his name, was an excellent 
officer, prompt in his movements, and decisive in his oper* 
ations. 

When the French landed the whole armed force of 
Killala did not exceed fifty men, wbo fled after a vain 
attempt to oppose the entrance of the French, leaving two 
of their small party dead, and twenty-one prisoners. A 
detachment of the French advanced towards Belliva, seven 
miles from Killala, on the following day, where they defeated 
the pickets, and took possession of the town on the night 
of the 24th, the garrison retiring to Foxford, ten miles 
farther to the south. 

Though the arrangements of the lord- lieutenant were 
not completed, a sufllicient military force was quickly dis* 
patched to the point of attack. General Hutchinson 
arrived at Castlebar on the 25th, where he was joined on 
the following night by general Lake. The French general 
marched to oppose these troops with a force consisting of 
800 fatigued French, and nearly 1,000 Irish peasants who 
had joind the invaders. He had only two small guns. 
The army opposed to him was fresh and vigorous, advan- 
tageously posted, with a train of of fourteeen cannons^ 
The number of this army has been variously stated, but 
according to the Rev. Mr. Gordon, who was likely to know 
the truth, it exceeded 3,000. The French attacked the 
enemy's flank, and such a disgraceful panic seized the royal 
troops that they hastily fled in all directions, leaving their 
artillery and ammunition behind them. They ran 80 
miles in 27 hours i nor did they stop till they reached 
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AthloDe. It it a question whether tliej would bate em 
halted here, had thej oot been met by the Yioeroy in pflh 
ton, who was to deeply impressed with the daogen 
attending thit invasion upon the close of a reheUioB. M 
he determined to conduct the military operations hiaucK. 
When he reached Athlone he was informed by thotewb 
had fled, that the French had pursued the army of geoni 
Lake to Tuam, driven it thence, and seized thst pot 
But the truth was they had nut moved farther tiai{ 
Castlebar. 

The motions of the main army under the person&l oofr 
mand of loid Comwallis, were calculated to cover tk 
country, and to intimidate the abettors of rebeUion. Afttr 
several slight skirmishes, for none deserved the name d 
a battle, the French found themselves so hemmed in it 
Bally naiDUck, that after an ineffectual resistance they ill 
surrendered, while the peasantry who had joined them, tod 
to whom quarter was denied, fled in dismay. They woe 
about 1.500 in number, 500 of whom were killed by tiwir 
pursuers. The French troops lost 256 from their first 
landing. 

Though the French aid was thus annihilated, rebellka 
continued to show itself in the west ; but it was final^ 
suppressed. Killala, which had been thirty « two days ii 
the possession uf the French, was taken by storna from tbe 
insurgents, who defended it under a French oflicer ; and 
thus terminated another futile effort on the part of France 
to separate Ireland from the English government. But 
the little army of Humbert was only intended as the van- 
guard of a more f6rmidable force, which fortunately sailed 
too late to be of any effect. On tbe 16th of September t 
French brig arrived near the north west coast of Donegil* 
and landed its crew, among whom was James Napper 
Tandy, well known as an active personage in the society 
of United Irishmen, and now bearing the title of general of 
brigade in the French service. Upon receiving information 
of die surrender of Humbert's troops, and unable to excite 
an insurrection by their manifestoes, they re-embarked and 
left the Irish shores. Tandy was afterwards arrested at 
Hamburg, and sent over to Ireland, where he was tried at 
the spring assizes of 1801, at Lifford, when having pleaded 
guDty, by previous arrangement, he was suffered to leave 
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■tbe kingdom, and take up his residence in France, and died 
■there soon after. 

- Another attempt of the French to revive a lost cause wae 
ff also unsuccessful. A squadron from Brest, consisting of 
: one ship of the line named the Hoche, eight frigates, a 
schooner and a brig, with between four and five thousand 
Boldiers, was fallen in with, October 11th, off the coast of 
Donegal, by admiral Warren, who immediately threw out 
the signal for a general chase, but it was found impossible 
to commence the action before next morning. Confident 
in their strength, the French squadron bore down, and 
formed a line of battle in close order, on which an action 
of three hours and forty minutes ensued. The Hoche was 
captured, the frigates made sail to escape, but six were 
taken in the chase. Another squadron of three frigates, 
with 2,000 men for land service, destined to co-operate 
with the former, anchored in the bay of Killala on the 27th 
of October : but on the appearance of some British, set 
sail with precipitation and escaped. Amongst the prison- 
ers taken in the Hoche was Theobald Wolfe . Tone, the 
projector of the society of United Irishmen. He was no 
sooner landed in Ireland than he was conveyed to Dublin, 
where he was tried by a court martial, before which he 
defended himself with considerable ability, neither denying 
nor palliating his offence ; he was found guilty and con- 
demned to death. He requested the indulgence of being 
shot as a soldier, instead of being hanged as a felon, it 
was refused, and the unhappy culprit attempted to escape 
the ignominy by cutting his throat in prison. The wound 
was not thought mortal, but after languishing a short time, 
it terminated his existence. Before his death a motion 
was made in the court of king's bench, to arrest execution, 
grounded on an affidavit sworn by the father of Tone, that 
he had been tried, convicted, and sentenced to die, on a 
charge of high treason, before a court martial, though he 
did not belong to his majesty's army, while the court of 
king's bench was sitting, before which ne might have been 
tried in the ordinary way. Mr. Curran moved for a habeas 
corpus, to bring up the prisoner, which was granted, but 
he could not be removed into court without danger of 
instant death. The return of the writ of habeas corpus 
was postponed for a few days, during which he died. Holt» 
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the latt of the rehd diiefs, obtuncd die baon d 
forfeited life, by exiling himself for ever from hii 
eonntrj. 

Thot ended the Irish rebeUioo of 1 793. ia whidi ki 
estimated that not less than 30»000 IWes were 
and property destroyed to a greater amoant e^cn tka «l 
claimed under the compensation act ; bat some i^f sfl 
be formed from the conflagratioos that took place. Tk\ 
towns of Blessington. Camew. Donard, Ha^etitHil 
Killedmmond, and Tinealy. were all destroyed fay iiie; il 
Ross nearly three handred booses, mostly those oftkl 
labouring clashes, were consumed ; the gpremter pst flii 
Enniscorthy was laid in ashes ; and in the open countiya 
immense number of cabins, farm-houses, and gentknei'i 
seats were destroyed. The loyalists alone daiBei 
£1,023,000. a sum of great magnitude, hot, it is sappoMi 
not equal to one« third of the entire property destroyed hf 
a rebellion, in support of which no fewer than 70.000 aa 
were in arms at one time. 

Psriiament was prorogued in the usual form on the Iftk 
of October, when his excellency congratolated both bova 
on the entire suppression of the rebellion which had cot 
the kingdom such an amount of blood and treasnre. 

It was in the special commission from the British cabnet 
to lord Comwallis to bring about an incorporate nmon b^ 
tween the two countries — a measure which wosU 
necessarily agitate the minds of the people. The int 
hint of the intention of the government was ^ven to the 
public, in a publication entitled. "Arguments for ani 
against a union between Great Britain and Ireland eo» 
sidered/' written by Mr. Edward Cooke, the uDdei 
secretary of the civil department. This semi-official 
pamphlet was considered as speaking the langaage of the 
government ; and it accordingly inflamed men's minds tot 
degree of unprecedented fervour. No fewer than thirty 
other pamphlets appeared in the course of two or three 
months, taking different sides of the question some of 
which were written with consummate ability. Meetings 
were held throughout the country to protest against the 
measure. The gentlemen of the Irish parliament called a 
meeting for the 9th of December : to them the matter was 
pf the greatest importance, for if the Irish parliament was 
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iiinihilated, and a few^ of its members incorporated with the 
s^tish legislature, it would destroy all their hopes of polit- 
cal eminence, as their professional avocations in Dublin 
Hirould not permit them to attend the sittings of parliament 
«n London. The inhabitants of the metropolis also were 
Aiostile to the union, because they justly feared that Dublin 
"^vould fall into decay when, by the removal of the parlia- 
snent there would be no longer the same influx of indivi« 
«luals, nor the same circulation of money. The inhabitants 
«>f Gal way, in public meeting assembled, protested against 
'the measure, and declared that it was beyond the power of 
the representatives to vote away the independence of the 
Tealm. The nation was in commotion from one end to the 
other. Catholic and protestant, orange- men and defenders, 
and all other distinctions were for the time extinct, and the 
whole population was divided into Unionists and Anti* 
Unionists. Government was not scrupulous to increase 
the number of its partizans by a very liberal and compre- 
hensive system of corruption, which inclined many men, 
against their own opinion, to barter their country for gold ; 
while the patriots were no less anxious to strengthen their 
opposition by arguments and facts. 

In the midst of this political commotion, parliament was 
convened on the 22nd of January, 1799, when the speech 
of the lord-lieutenant after touching upon the late rebellion, 
the defeat of the French fleet off the coast of Ireland, by 
admiral Warren, and the victories of lord Nelson, adverted 
specifically to the question of the union with Britain, in the 
concluding paragraph. " The unremitting industry with 
which our enemies persevere in their avowed design of en- 
deavouring to effect a separation of this kingdom from 
Great Britain, must have engaged your attention, and his 
majesty commands me to express his anxious hope that 
this consideration, joined to the sentiment of mutual affec- 
tion and common interest, may dispose the parliaments in 
both kingdoms to provide the most effectual means of 
maintaining and improving a connexion essential to their 
common security, and of consolidating as far as possible 
into one firm and lasting fabric, the strength, the power, 
and the resources of the British empire." An address was 
moved in the lords, which, as usual, was an echo of the 
speech, but an amendment was proposed by lord PQwert* 



coQit* strcHu^y reprabatbi^ tbe OBeaaBre a£ & 
uniaa. The addieaa, however, was ▼oted lif ft 
aftjurit^r. though aimiiar motioaB were mads by bad 
dare and Beliamont. In the oonunans tfas ■iiiliiia a| 
aioired hv lord Tfnme, though he deaized it to be 
stood that he did not pled^ himartf in any Banaerel 
jopport the union. An important and animated debll 
ensued which laited twenty-two homa. In ttna pcdinuif | 
diicnaaion almost ail the topics fbr and a^ainat tiie 
were advanced. Mr. Q. Panaaoby mowed an ■mi wliirtl 
aaaertin4^ " the ondoubted birthri^it of the peiiple of I» 
land CO have a resident and independent le§iahitnie» ladis 
waa recognised by the Bhtiah legiabitnrw in I7S3. andie 
finally settied at the adjoatment uf all difEerences betro 
the two cauntnes.'* Fhia amendment bron^ht oa a bnkl 
diKussion. lliere waa a vast display of ^lent on hoD' 
sides. Mr. Fitzgerald* bite prime aeijeant, can tended tta 
it waa not within the aioral compefiracc of pariiamcat to 
destroy and extinguish itself, and with it the rights fli 
liberties of those who created it. lliia doctrine wn ea- 
braced by many others ; and >Ir. Lee, who argacd abo 
opon the additional inflnence which the British miBair 
would have by transplanting one hundred Iriah menbeR 
into the British senate, contended that the only wwf ia 
which parliament conld be made conpetent to do wfaattber 
were now required to do, was to disaoWe the existing ptf • 
liament, and call together a new one, issuing pnblic nadcc 
of the object for which they were assembled ; soeh a psr- 
liament would come commissioned with express antboriiT 
lor the purpose. Mr. Barrington declared that compt 
and unconatitntional meana had been used by the no)^ 
lord with a view to influence the votes of members of die 
Irish parliament ; and he alluded in very plain terma to tbe 
case of two of tbe oldest servants of the crown, membcfs 
of that house, who had been dismissed from their places 
becanse they were determined to vote conscientiouslr. 
Peerages also, he had heard, were bartered for the rights 
of minors, and every effort used to destroy the free agener 
of parliament. Lord Castlereagh (who waa frequently 
designated by the epithet of ttripiing in the course of this 
debate) in reply urged the general amount of what could 
be uriad in behalf of the measure. He begged that the 
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i- diflcassion might be calm and dispassionate. He denied 
■ the argument of the parliaments' incompetency, and was 
r; surprised to hear it advanced by constitutional lawyers ; 
>.' and maintained that the legislature was at all times com- 
- petent to do that for which it could only have been insti- 
r tuted, namely, the adoption of the best means to promote 
f the general happiness and prosperity. He denied that 
f Ireland possessed the British constitution or could possess 
r it, for it was contrary to the very essence of that constitu- 
tion to have two separate and independent legislatures and 
one crown. The greater country must lead : the less 
naturally follow, and must be practically subordinate in 
imperial concerns ; but this necessary and beneficial oper- 
ation of the general will must be preceded by establishing 
one common interest. He concluded a long and able 
speech by professing himself attached to the measure only 
by the love of his country, and his conviction that the 
interests of that country would be permanently and effec- 
tually promoted by an incorporation of the two legislatures. 
Mr. Plunk&t, in an eloquent and argumentative speech, 
spoke against the union, and for the amendment; and 
boldly asserted, that base and wicked as was the object 
proposed, the means u^ed to effect it had been more 
flagitious and abominable. He had been used to think 
that he, at the head of the government of that country, a 
plain, honest soldier, unaccustomed to, and disdaining the 
intrigues of politics, and who, as an additional evidence of 
the directness and purity of his views, had chosen for his 
secretary a simple and modest youth, whose inexperience 
was the voucher of his innocence ; yet he was bold to say, 
that during the viceroy alty of that unspotted veteran, and 
during the administration of that unassuming stripling, 
within the last six weeks a system of black corruption had 
been carried on within the walls of the castle, which would 
disgrace the annals of the worst period of the history of 
either country. He concluded by declaring that for his 
own part he would resist the measure to the last gasp of 
his existence, and to tiie last drop of his blood, and when 
he felt the hour of his dissolution approaching he would, 
Hke the father of Hannibal, take his children to the altar 
and swear them to eternal hostility against the invaders of 
their country's freeduia. 
u 
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A lengthened discutsion ctill ensued. Alw9it eiof 
member who had previously spoken in tiiat hosae dov 
delivered his sentiments on the subject <^ the legisfaitiie 
union. At length, after a debate of twenty-two hoon^tk 
contest was so close that only a majority oC one appevoi 
against the amendment ; the numbers being» on the diii* 
sion, one hundred and six and one hundred and fiire. 

The measure was being prosecuted meanwhile in tie 
British parliament, for so sanguine 'was the minister in la 
expectations of success that without waiting to know tlie 
issue in the Irish legislature, he opened his plan on die 
same day. viz. the 22nd of January. A message vis 
delivered from the king to the house of lords by knl 
Granville, recommending a legislative union of the two 
kingdoms, hoping that the parliament in both coontnes 
would be disposed to provide the most effectual means of 
maintaining and improving a connection essential to their 
common security ; and of consolidating as far as possibk 
the strength, the power, and the resources of the British 
empire. Some little discussion ensued both in the lordi 
and commons, upon this communication; but the gietf 
effort was reserved for the Slst of January. On that diy 
Mr. Pitt brought the subject again under the consideration 
of parliament, and said, that when he proposed to the 
house to fix that day for the further consideration of his 
majesty's most gracious message, he indulged a hope that 
the result of a similar communication to the parliament of 
Ireland would have opened a more favourable prospeet 
than at present existed, of the speedy accomplishment of 
the measure then in contemplation ; he had, however, been 
disappointed by the proceedings of the Irish house of com- 
mons. H^ admitted that the parliament of Ireland pos- 
sessed the power to accept or reject a proposition of this 
nature ; a power which he by no means meant to dispute ; 
but he felt it his duty to lay before the house a general 
omtline of the plan, which, in his estimation, would tend 
to insure the safety and happiness of the two kingdoms. 
Should parliament be of opinion that it was calculated to 
produce mutual advantages, he should propose it« in order 
to its being recorded on the journals, leaving the rejection 
or adoption of the plan to the future consideration of the 
legislature of Ireland. He remarked that the union with 
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Scotland was as much opposed, and by nearly the same 
arguments, prejudices, and misconceptions ; creating the 
same alarms as had recently taken place in respect to Ire- 
land: yet could any man now doubt of the advantages 
which Scotland had derived from it ? One of the greatest 
impediments to the prosperity of Ireland was the want of 
industry and the want of capital, which were only to be 
supplied by blending more closely with that country the 
capital and industry of this. In the present state of things 
also, and while Ireland remained a separate kingdom, no 
reasonable person would affirm that full concessions could 
be made to the catholics without endangering the state, 
and shaking the constitution of Ireland to its centre. At 
the conclusion of a very elaborate speech he proposed to 
the house the following resolutions, as embracing the 
general outline of the intended union. 

1st. " In order to promote and secure the essential 
interests of Great Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate 
the strength, power, and resources of the British empire, 
it will be advisable to concur in such measures as may tend 
to unite the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
into one kingdom, in such manner, and on such terms and 
conditions as may be established by acts of the respective 
parliaments of his majesty's said kingdoms. 

2nd. " It would be fit to propose as the first article, to 
serve as a basis of the said union, that the said kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland shall, on a day to be agreed 
upon, be united into one kingdom, by the name of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

drd. For the same purpose it would be fit to propose, 
that the succession to the monarcy and the imperial crown 
of the said united kingdom, shall continue limited and 
settled, in the same manner as the imperial crown of the 
said kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland now stands 
limited and settled, according to the existing law, and to 
the terms of the union between England and Scotland. 

4th. " For the same purpose it would be fit to propose 
that the said united kingdom be represented in one and 
the same parliament, to be styled the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and that 
such a number of lords, spiritual and temporal, and such a 
number of members of the house of commons, as shall be 
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hereafter agreed upon by the acts of the respective paibp 
mentB as aforesaid, shall sit and vote in the said parhameat 
on the part of Ireland, and shall be summoned, chosea.and 
returned, in such manner as shall be fixed by an actoftk 
parliament of Ireland previous to the said union; and tint 
every member hereafter to sit and vote in the said pailii' 
roeut of the united kingdom shall, until the said parliament 
•hall otherwise provide, take, and subscribe the said oatht, 
and make the same declHratioits as are required by lawti 
be taken, subscribed, and made by the members of the 
parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 

5th. " For the same purpose it would be fit to propose, 
that the churches of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, shall be pre* 
served as now by law established. 

6th. " For the same purpose it would be fit to propoie, 
that his majesty's subjects in Ireland shall at all times be 
entitled to the same privileges, and be on the same footing 
in respect of trade and navigation in all ports and places 
belonging to Great Britain, and in all cases with respect 
to which treaties shall be made by his majesty, bis heirs, 
or successors, with any foreign power, as his majesty's 
subjects in Great Britain ; that no duty shall be imposed 
on the import or export bet^A^een Great Britain and Ireland, 
of any articles now duty free, and that on other articles 
there shall be established, for a time to be limited, such a 
moderate rate of equal duties as shall, previous to the union, 
be agreed upon and approved by the respective parliaments, 
subject, after the expiration of such lioiited time, to be 
diminished equally with respect to both kingdoms, but in 
no case to be increased ; that all articles, which may at any 
time hereafter be imported into Great Britain from foreign 
parts shall be importable through either kingdom into the 
other, subject to the like duties and regulations, as if the 
same were imported directly from foreign parts : that 
where any articles, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of either kingdom, are subject to any internal duty 
in one kingdom, such counter-vailing duties (over and 
above any duties on import to be fixed as aforei>aid) shall 
be imposed as shall be necessary to prevent any inequality 
in that respect ; and that all matters of trade and commerce, 
other th||^^ foregoing, and than such others as may 
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before the union be specially agreed upon for the due 
encouragement of the agriculture and manufactures of the 
respective kingdoms, shall remain to be regulated from 
time to time by the united parliament. 

7th. " For the like purpose it would be fit to propose, 
that the charge arising from the payment of the interests 
or sinking fund for the reduction of the principal of the 
debt incurred in either kingdom before the union, shall 
continue to be separately defrayed by Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively ; that, for a number of years to be 
limited, the future ordinary expenses of the united kingdom, 
in peace or war, shall be defrayed by Great Britain and 
Ireland jointly, according to such proportions as shall be 
established by the respective parliaments previous to the 
union ; and that, after the expiration of the time to be so 
limited, the proportion shall not be liable to be varied, 
except according to such rates and principles, as shall be 
in like manner agreed upon previous to the union. 

8th. " For the like purpose, that all laws in force at the 
time of the union, and all the courts of civil or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the respective kingdoms, shall remain 
as now by law established within the same, subject only 
to such alterations or regulations from time to time as cir- 
cumstances may appear to the parliament of the united 
kingdom to require." 

Mr. Pitt, in addition to these resolutions, proposed an 
address, stating that the commons had proceeded with the 
utmost attention to the consideration of the important 
objects recommended in the royal message, that they en« 
tertained a firm persuasion of the probable benefits of a 
complete and entire union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, founded on equal and liberal principles ; that they 
were therefore induced to lay before his majesty such pro- 
positions as appeared to them to be best calculated to form 
the basis of such a settlement, leaving it to his wisdom in 
due time and in a proper manner, to communicate them to 
the lords and commons of Ireland, with whom they would 
be at all times ready to concur in all such measures as 
might be found most conducive to the accomplishment of 
that great and salutary work. 

Mr. Sheridan avowed his utter disapprobation of the 
meaanre^ and stated his intentioa of moving two resdu* 
V 3 
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tiont declaring that no measures could have a tendency to 
improve and perpetuate the ties of amity which had notfar 
their basis the fair .and free approbation of the parliameBtt 
of the two countries ; and that whoever should endeavoir 
to obtain such approbation, by employing the influence of 
government, was an enemy to the king and the constiki* 
tion. Sheridan's motion was unsuccessful ; and the n»' 
lutions of Pitt passed, and were sent up to the lords where 
an interval of a month was allowed before taking them into 
consideration. 

In Ireland, meanwhile, the greatest joy prevailed at tb 
issue of the first debate on the question of union, whick 
was regarded as equal to a defeat of the minister. Tbe 
anti- unionists were celebrated and rose into great popolar* 
ity: while the supporters of tbe measure met with the 
most marked indignities from the people. Lord Castleieagh 
moved an adjournment on tbe 28th of January to tbe 7th 
of February, in order to engraft his further parliamentary 
proceedings upon those of the English legislature : hot ht 
assured the house that it was not his intention to press the 
measure against what might appear to be the decided seoK 
of the Irish parliament and nation. 

Tbe popular feeling against the union was so strong ii 
Dublin, that it was seriously contemplated to remove the 
parliament to Cork, in consequence of the personal outiagei 
committed upon the members, in going to and from the 
house, who had voted in favour of the union. Nor was thii 
spirit confined to Dublin, for throughout greater part of the 
country the same dislike prevailed. The freeholders of 
Fermanagh, King's Couuty, Limerick, Monaghan, Clare, 
Cavan, Tyrone, and other places, agreed to strong resolu- 
tions against the proposed union, and voted their thanki 
to their representatives for opposing it. This enthusiasn, 
however, did not extend to the nation at large ; the majority 
of the landed interest was in favour of the measure and 
Cork, the second city in the kingdom, and the commercial 
towns in general, though greatly agitated and divided, were 
upon the whole, rather friendly than hostile to the minis- 
terial scheme. 

The time which had been fixed by the British house of 
lords having elapsed, on the 19th of March, the question 
WM again introduced by lord Grenville in an able spee^ 
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« I in which he remarked, "that it was highly expedient and 
^ politic to enter upon a speedy inquiry into the merits of 
^) the measure. Its nature had been misconceived in Ireland ; 
^; the views of its advocates had been misrepresented ; pre- 
Pi judices and unfounded alaims had thrown ao odium on the 
^ proposition. To dissipate such delusions, and repel such 
^ assaults, early deliberation was necessary, that national 
^ animosity might hot be embittered or inflamed into a deci- 
^ sive rejection of the offer. It could not be thought an ill 
compliment to the commons of Ireland to discuss a scheme 
^ which they had not finally exploded, though it did not 
^ appear to have received their strung approbation." His 
^ lordship went into a historical disquisition of the progress 
„ of that country to civilisation, and its present state. The 
^ good consequence of union would quickly appear in the 
^ progress of civilisation, the prevalence of order, the increase 
of industry and wealth, and the improvement of moral 
habits. The Irish protestants would feel themselves secure 
under the protection of a protestant imperial parliaments 
the anxiety of the catholics would be allayed by the hope 
of a more candid examination of their claims from a parlia* 
ment not influenced by the prejudices of a local legislature. 
A free admission of the catholics into the Irish parliament 
. might lead to a subversion of the constitution ; but all fear 
of their preponderaocy would vanish under a general 
legislature, as they would then be far outnumbered by the 
protestants. The animosities of those rival parties would 
be allayed, and a tranquility which Ireland had rarely en- 
joyed would be the pleasing result. He then alluded to 
the real point in dispute — that the independence of Ireland 
would be sacrificed by the union and pointed at its absur- 
dity by referring to the case of Scotland. Before the union 
which took place in 1707, England and Scotland were less 
independent than when they afterwards composed the 
kingdom of Great Britain. By this union each had be* 
come more independent of foreign nations ; each had 
become more powerful, and each had increased in prosperity. 
When that union was in agitation, loud clamours arose 
against it ; but the experience of nearly a century had 
proved that they were ill founded. It was promotive of 
the general interests of the empire to consult the interest 
of every component part of it ; and as this had proved tivm 
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with regard to Scotland, in conseqaence of a unioi' 
that country, so he was persuaded a ainiilar meafline 
operate with respect to Ireland. Nothing could be i 
as a more poweHul motiTe to onion than that both co»l 
tries were assailed by a common enemy, whose lim m 
to destroy Ghreat Britain by making Ireland the raedinij 
that mischief. Previous to the union^with Scotltod,il 
was the principal aim of the French to render that coutiyl 
subservient to their insidious designs. At this time m\ 
chief hope of resistance to the tyrannical power of FiMtl 
seemed to rest on Great Britain ; and Ireland in her mk\ 
and disordered state, could look to this country alone fe 
support. Her independence was essentially involved is kr 
connection with Britain ; and if she Bhoold shake off tkt 
tie she would fall under the French yoke. An intereitii| 
debate ensued, and the address being voted, a oonfereMi 
was held with the commons on the following day, when it 
was proposed that it should be offered to the throne si tk 
joint address of both houses. It was also resolved not a 
press the measure in the Irish parliament while the psbk 
mind was so decidedly hostile, and the legislature itself* 
nearly balanced, but to postpone the further consideiatioi 
till the ensuing session. 

In Ireland the further consideration of the bill waspoi^ 
poned till the Ist of August. It was erident, howevci. 
that the government were determined to persevere ; ui 
the lord- lieutenant on the termination of the sessioD, 
announced that a joint address of the two houses of the 
British parliament had been laid before his majesty, accoo- 
panied by resolutions proposing and recommending a cob* 
plete and entire union between Great Britain and Ireland; 
and he further declared that his majesty, as the commoB 
father of his people, must look forward with earnest anzietj 
to the moment when, in conformity to the sentiments, 
wishes, and real interests of his subjects in both king^omsi 
they may all be inseparably united in the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of a free constitution. 

The Irish parliament again assembled in January. 1800. 
Mr. Orattan accepted a seat for the borough of Wicklow. 
willing to hope that he might be able by his influence to 
save his country from what he, as well as many others, 
eonaidered as her rain. The recess had been dil^ntly 
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[oyed by the viceroy in removing the difficulties which 
>8ed themselves to the measure. He was successful 
>nciliating many who had hitherto been neutral, if not 
ile. On the 15th of February the house met, after an 
urnment. when petitions against the union were poured 
cm the counties of Dublin, Limerick, Wexford, Cavan, 
^ford, Tipperary, Galway, Meath, and Fermanagh ; 

from the city of Limerick, the town of Belfast, and 
ral other places. A message from the lord- lieutenant 
presented by lord Castlereagh, which he read, and then 
ceded to lay open the plan of the union, which he now 
led to consider as certain. He congratulated the 
se upon the happy change of sentiment with respect to 

measure which had taken place, carefully avoiding, 
ever, to inform them by what means that change had 
I accomplished. He concluded an elaborate speech 
ly in the following words: '* Having gone through the 
ine of the plan with as much conciseness as possible, 
ist I have proved to every man who hears me, that the 
»08al is such a one as it is at once honourable for Great 
ain to offer, and Ireland to accept. It is one which 
entirely remove from the executive power those ano- 
les which are the perpetual sources of jealousy and dis- 
ent* It is one which will relieve the apprehension! 
lose who feared that Ireland was, in consequence of a 
n, to be burdened with the debt of Britain. It is one 
»h by establishing a fair principle of contribution tends 
ilieve Ireland from an expen&e of one million, in time 
ar, and of half that sum in time of peace. It is one 
sh increases the resources of our commerce, protect! 
manufactures, secures to us the British market, and 
lurages all the produce of our soil. It is one that by 
ing all the ecclesiastical establishments, and consoli- 
ng the legislatures of the empire, puts an end to religi- 
jealousy and removes the possibility of a separation. 
> one that places the great question that has so long 
ited the country upon the broad principles of imperial 
;y, and divests it of all its local difficulties. It is one 

establishes such a representation for the country as 
t lay asleep for ever, the question of parliamentary 
rm, which, combined with our religious dissensions. 
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Tbe question was again introdoced by Mr. CeR7»>{ 
tbe 17tb of March. In the course of his speech heiil^l 
spersed modi personal acrimony and^ahnae, directed pii^ 
cnlarly against Mr. Grattan, who Tindi<aited himsdfB 
strongly and in soch better terms that a duel imaiediildf 
took place, in which, after five shots were exidimnged. Ik 
Cerry was wounded. After a long debate a motioa si 
made for adjoomment, but was rejected by a miyorityja^ 
tbe Ist day of January. 1801. fixed upon for tbe commeM^ 
ment of the union of the two kingdoms,, under tbe naaefli 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 'h 
articles of union underwent much discussion, tbe iirt^ 
unionists contesting every point ; but they were deleitei 
The motion for bringing in the bill was carried by i 
majority of sixty. It was carried up to the house of loink 
where it was read a third time, on the 13th of June; t 
protest was entered by the duke of Leinster and the other 
dissenting peers. 

Meanwhile, on the 2nd of April, the joint address of the 
Irish legislatare was the subject of a message to both 
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jufles of the Britifih parliament. In the commons Mr. 
discussed the particular manner of carrying the mea- 
into effect. As to the propriety of allowing one 
■:xidred Irish members to sit in the imperial parliament, 
ough the particular number might not be of the first 
B jportance, he thought it sufficiently suited to the propor- 
»mal contributions of the two countries to the public 
:mgencies of the empire, and the selection was rather 
Iculated to favour the popular interest. The members 
tr counties and principal cities would be sixty-eight ; the 
.^t would be deputed by towns the most considerable in 
dpulation and wealth, thus providing at once for the 
Msiirity of the landed interest and for the convenience of 
jeal information ; and, as the proposed addition would 
Vake no change in the internal form of British representa- 
jon, it would not expose us to the dangers of political 
^periments, under the specious name of reform ; experi- 
,;ient8 which, whatever his opinion respecting reform might 
^ce have been, he was now convinced would be hazardous in 
\hR present circumstances. As it might be wished that 
;ery few of the members thus sent from Ireland should 
hold places under the crown, he proposed that the number 
(iDtitled to be placemen should be limited to twenty, and 
that the imperial parliament should afterwards regulate 
this point as circumstances might suggest. The number 
of peers who should represent the whole body of the Irish 
nobility was fixed at thirty- two. Four would suffice to 
inform the parliament of the state of the church ; and the 
rest would form a fair proportion, considered with reference 
to the case of Scotland, and the number of Irish commoners. 
The election of the temporal peers for life he recommended* 
as more conformable to the spirit of nobility than that 
which was settled at the Scottish union. The permission 
of cieating new peers for Ireland he also justified ; for^ 
though in Scotland the peerage might long maintain itself 
without any accession, there was a danger of the Irish 
peerage fast diminishing, on account of the limited nature 
of the successions. He also justified the propriety of 
leaving to the imperial parliament the discussion of the 
claims of the catholics to future mancipation. The next 
article would graaoit a general freedom d trade» with only 
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lach exceptions at might secure Tested capitaLndpRii 
a great shock to acy particolar mmnufactvre, or topopA 
fears and prejudices: almost all prohibitkms vooUk 
repealed ; and only protecting duties to a trifliag tai 
imposed on some few articles. The plan of the iuioi«il 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Grey, who fomuled his pd» 
pal objections on its unpopularity among the people of l» 
land : on the means of gross corruption which had ka 
used to accomplish that measure ; and the g^reat difew 
between the case of Ireland and that of Scotland. wl^\ 
respect to incorporating with England. The remuaif 
articles having been severally discussed and agreed tokfl 
large majorities, Pitt moved that an address be pieseotBl 
to his majesty, acquainting him that the houae had pi 
eeeded through the great and important measure d i 
legislative union, which they had the satisfaction to m\ 
was nearly in strict conformity with the principle laid don' 
io his majesty's message. This was carried witboatt 
division. 

All that was now wanted in Ireland was the scheme if 
compensation ; and this was plausibly brought before tbe 
house of commons by lord Castlereagh, upon a principktf 
justice. He proposed a grant of £1,260,000. for t^ 
who should suffer a loss of patronage, and be deprived of 
a source of wealth by the disfranchisement of eighty- fou 
boroughs, at the rate of £15,000. for each. It was coo- 
tended by several members, that to grant a compensatioB 
for a species of property, in itself illegal and unconstitB* 
tional, would be a gross insult to the country : but those 
who had a personal interest in the arrangement, streauomlj 
defended it, maintaining that however vicious such posses- 
sions might have been in their origin, yet, from proscrip- 
tive usage, and from having been the subjects of contracts 
and family settlements, they could not be confiscated 
without a breach of faith. The bill also met ^ith a little 
opposition in the lords, but it passed into a law withoac 
any demonstration of serious hostility, as the most active 
and zealous opponents of the union had given up the con- 
test as entirely hopeless. As soon as the union bill bad 
passed through both houses in Ireland, a similar one was 
carried through the British legislature, and on t^e 2nd of 
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g July it received the royal assent : and on the twenty- ninth 
I the session was terminated by a speech from the throne, 
gwhen his majesty said. — '* It is with peculiar satisfaction I 
. •ongratulate you on the success of the steps you have taken 
|. for effecting an entire union between my kingdoms. This 
g great measure on which my wishes have been long earn- 
,, estly bent, I shall ever consider as the happiest event of 
*^ my reign.'* In Ireland the royal assent was given on the 
, 2nd of August, and with it terminated the existence of the 
' Irish parliament. 

The example of the Scotch was followed by Ireland in 
the formation of their first quota of the imperial parliament. 
No new election was resorted to ; but the most zealous 
[ supporters of the union were rewarded with seats in the 
imperial legislature. On the 3l8t of December, 1800, his 
majesty entered the house of peers. The commons appear- 
ed at the bar of the lords, and the speaker addressed his 
majesty in an impressive speech, congratulating him upon 
the prosperity and happiness which were likely to attend 
the empire in consequence of the union. His majesty made 
a most gracious reply ; after which the parliament was 
prorogued till the 22nd of January, 1801. Immediately 
after his majesty had left the house he held a grand council, 
in which several arrangements required by that grand event 
'were settled. In honour of the union many promotions 
Vfere made and several new titles created. On the follow- 
ing dav — January Ist, 1801, — the incorporate union of 
Great Britain and Ireland was formally announced by pro- 
clamation ; and thus the great and important measure was 
finally accomplished. 

The odium which was heaped upon this measure at the 
time of its agitation, and the hostility it experienced were 
no fair criteria of its character : it would be impossible 
perhaps to carry such a scheme in any country without 
exciting strong local and personal prejudices; still less 
could it be possible in Ireland where every thing is decided 
upon feeling rather than judgment. The greater part of 
its most strenuous opponents felt rather the indignity than 
the impolicy of the measure of legislative union ; they 
talked much of the honour of Ireland, instead of taking her 
prosperity into their consideration ; and it is but reason* 
able to suppose, that if it had involved nothing apparently 

X 
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injoriouB to that national honour which an Intkon 
cherisbei with such fond enthasiasm, there would kve 
been few indeed, if any, who would have heen found ti 
ndie their voice against its prudence or policy. Then ii 
one thing, however, of which we are certain, that eveiy 
individual who wishes well to the prosperity of the united 
kingdom, most ardently desire to see Ireland concilutd 
and to find her a cordial and willing labourer in the em* 
mon cause. 
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■ Meedtig of the imperial parliament. - Suspension of the habeas corpus 
r; ' act in Ireland. S«bellion in 1803. Trial and exeontion of 
Robert Emmett and other conspirators. Threatened invasion of 
England. The king refuses to grant relief to his catholic subjects 
on account of his coronation oath. Resignation of ministers. 
Dissolution of parliament. Commercial distress caused by the 
decrees of Buonaparte. Charge of fraudulently dispocdng of 
military commissions against the duke of York. Lord Castlereagh 
accused of corrupt practices. Duel fought by Canning and Cas- 
tlereagh. The prince of Wales appointed regent. Catholic 
committee in Dublin. Debate in parliament on the catholic 
question. The corn laws. State of Ireland. Distress and riots 
in England. Massacre at Manchester. George IV. visits Ire* 
land. Famine in Ireland in 1821. 

Having now gone through the history of Ireland from its 
earliest existence as a country to the accomplishment of 
her union with Great Britain, which event involves her 
subsequent history in that of the empire itself. A conti- 
nuation in detail up to the present year would defeat our 
purpose of supplying a concise history of Ireland, by 
swelling this volume to a size exceeding our prescribed 
limits. We will, however, give a summary of the princi- 
pal events which have occurred since the union in connec- 
tion with Ireland, leaving the details to the future historian, 
who placed at a greater distance from men and measures, 
now operating, or fresh in the memory of many, can form 
a more impartial estimate of both. 

The imperial parliament of Great Britain and Ireland 
assembled on the 22nd day of January. Mr. Pitt regarded 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland as the transaction 
which reflected the greatest lustre on his administration ; 
and although he had uniformly opposed the emancipation 
of the catholics in Ireland during the existence of a separate 
legislature, he had held out promises to them of a complete 
participation in all political privileges, as soon as the union 
should have taken place, in order to facilitate this favourite 
object. When the proposition was submitted to the 
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imett, who took so prominent a part in the rebellion of 
)8. He had been so unguarded in his behaviour, while 

late disturbances existed, as to draw upon himself the 
ilance of government, and had found it necessary for 

safety to reside abroad so long as the habeas corpus act 
i suspended ; but no sooner was that obstacle removed 
n he returned to Ireland, where he arrived in December, 
)2. By the death of his father, one of the state physi* 
as in Dublin, he found himself possessed of two thousand 
inds ; and with this sum he proposed to overturn the 
eroment, and free Ireland from the dominion of Great 
tain. Though the persons immediately connected with 
1 did not exceed one hundred, yet they were so sanguine 
to imagine that at their bidding the spirit of rebellion 
aid pervade the whole kingdom ; and the usual intima- 
1. the stoppage of the mails, was to be the signal of 
olt in the country, while the grand object of the insar- 
Its in the metropolis was to secure the castle, and the 
Qcipal persons engaged in the government. For some 
'8 previous to the fatal explosion information had been 
iveyed to government of threatening assemblages of the 
iple, and other indications tended to awaken a suspicion 
n an insurrection was in agitation. Lord Hardwicke, 
in viceroy, it has been thought did not use the power he 
(sessed with such discretion and vigour as would have 
shed the growing faction. On Saturday, July 23rd, 

populace begun to assemble in great numbers in St. 
aes' street and its neighbourhood towards evening, 
hout having any visible arrangements, or under any 
d of discipline. To arm the crowd thus gathered toge- 
r, pikes were deliberately placed along the sides of the 
;ets. for the accommodation of such as might choose 
equip themselves. A number of men rode furiously 
nugh the streets about nine o'clock, which was the con- 
ked signal that all was in readiness ; but the general 
'm was not excited, until the proprietor of a considera- 
manufactory in the vicinity of Dublin, who was known 
lave informed government that afternoon of the inten- 
ts of the insurgents, was shot at and dangerously 
inded. A cannon was now fired, and a sky-rocket let 
It the same moment so as to be observed throughout 
city. Emmett, at the head of his chosen band, now 

X a 
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tallied forth, brandishing his sword, from the obsenritjd 
his head quarters, in Marshalsea-laoe, and tried, not ineffn* 
tnally, to incite the undisciplined mob to acts of ▼iolenee. 
Before they had reached the end of the lane in which tbef 
were assembled, one of the party diccbarged his goa, witk 
fatal precision, at colonel Browne, who happened to be 
passing along the street. Emmett, and the principal coo* 
spirators, deserted the mob at this moment, and notbiog 
more is heard of them till we find them in the meshes of 
the law. The most important event of this rash and criiB* 
inal rising, was the murder of viscount Kilwarden, chief 
justice of Ireland. This unfortunate nobleman had retired 
that day to his country seat, about four miles from Dublin, 
as was his custom after having passed the week in bit 
official duties. On his first receiving intimation of a dis- 
turbance, his lordship, who since the rebellion in 1798, 
had been in perpetual apprehension of bein^ assassinated 
by the rebels, ordered out his carriage, and taking witk 
bim bis daughter and his nephew, the Rer. Richard Wolfe, 
set off instantly for the metropolis. Upon reaching 
Thomas- street, the carriage was surrounded by a crowd ol 
^armed men. His lordship announced his name, and earn- 
estly implored mercy, but in vain. Both he and Mr. 
Wolfe fell to the ground, pierced with wounds ; but the 
lady was permitted to pass through the rebel column to 
the castle. Ihe insurgents were attacked in their torn 
about half- past ten o'clock, by 120 soldiers, and before 
midnight their mighty projects were entirely defeated. 

The privy council lost no time in publishing a proclami- 
tion, exhorting the magistrates to unite their exertioni 
with the military, and offering a reward of £1,000. for the 
discovery and apprehension of the murderers of lord 
Kilwarden. A reward was also offered for such information 
as would lead to the apprehension of the murderer of colonel 
Browne. The lord mayor likewise issued a proclamation, 
requiring all the inhabitants of Dublin, except yeomen, to 
keep within their own houses after eight o'clock in the 
evening. Bills for suspending the habeas corpus act, and 
for placing Ireland under martial law, were passed with 
unexampled rapidity, through their different stages, in the 
parliament of the united kingdom. Arrangements were 
made for sending large bodies of troops from England, and 
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every measure which prudence could suggest, for the pre- 
servation of the public tranquility, was immediately adopt- 
ed. 1 he Roman catholics, on this occasion, with lord 
Fingal at their head, came forward in the most loyal and 
patriotic manner, and, after expressing their detestation of 
the enormities committed on the 23rd of July, made an 
offer to government of their assistance and co-operation in 
extinguishing the rebellion. 

A special commission was issued for the trial of the 
rebels, and Edward Kearney, a calenderer, along with 
Thomas Maxwell Ruche, an old man upwards of sixty 
years of age, were executed in Thomas- street, and several 
others met the same fate ; but the most important of these 
judicial proceedings was the trial of Robert Emmett, Esq. 
who was arraigned on the 19th of September, and found 
guilty on the clearest evidence. On the 20th, this unfor- 
tunate young man, only in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, was executed in Fhomas- street. Thomas Russell, 
one of the principals in the conspiracy, also expiated his 
offences under the hands of the executioner in October. 
Other two of the principals, Coigley and Stafford, were 
arraigned on the 29th of October ; but as they had made 
a full disclosure of all the circumstances connected with 
the conspiracy, no further proceedings were taken against 
them, or any of the remaining prisoners. 

On the assembling of parliament, November 2drd. 1803, 
the secretary of state brought in a bill to continue the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act in Ireland, which 
excited considerable discussion, but was carried through 
both houses without a division. A debate arose on the 
9th of December on the motion of the secretary at war 
to refer the army estimates to a committee of supply. 
The regular force proposed to be voted for the public 
service amounted to 167,000 men; the embodied militia of 
Great Britain and Ireland to 110,000: and the volunteer 
corps to upwards of 400,000 rank and file, in the united 
kingdom. Mr. Windham inveighed with great bitternesv 
against the military system adopted by ministers. Pitt 
defended this system in a very spirited manner, and main- 
tained that the volunteers would be the cheapest item in 
the whole of the public expenditure. 

Lord Castlereagh also made an animated reply to the 
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objections urg:ed by Windhaoi against the army of wmt 
and volunteer system. Oot of the 35.000 already rnBl| ^^ 
for the army of reserve 7,500 he said had entered for gc»| ^" 
rtl service. The military force of the united kingdom wl ^^ 
naturally divided into troops on permanent pay, and tlMI ^ 
liable to service in the event of an inTaaion. Of the fiHil ^ 
description there were in Great Britain 130,000 men; oil ^^ 
in Ireland 50,000. The effective rank and file of tkl ^^ 
militia in Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 84^1 
men ; the regular force to 96.000. The next grand fetwl 
in our military strength consisted in the volunteer foree,c( I ^° 
which 340.000 men were at present in Great Britain; ail ^^ 
in Ireland it amounted to 70,000, to ^hich were to ^ I ,° 
added 25.000 sea fencibles. The total amount of At I ^^' 
military force at this crisis stood, therefore^ 615,000 idm *" 
and file, and if ofiicers ot every description were added,th(l ^^ 
whole amount would not be less than 700,000 men. Mr. I 
Fox applauded the patriotism of the volunteers, but be I ^ 
could not believe that they were susceptible of the efficiency I ^ 
of a regular force. The chancellor of the exchequer, oi I 
the other hand, stated that lord Moira, theeommander-i^ I 
chief in Scotland, and lord Cathcart, the commander it I 
Ireland, were so highly satisfied with the steadiness vA I 
discipline of the volunteers of Edinburgh and of DabliBi I 
that they had given them an unconditional assurance that I 
they would conduct them with the greatest confidence I 
against any invading host who might venture upon their I 
shores. n 

The corn-law came under discussion on the 20th of V 
June. A bill was brought in for the pur[)ose of allowing ' 
exportation when the price of wheat was at or below 48f. \ 
per quarter, and importation when the average price should ' 
exceed 66s. The bill passed through the house of coo* j 
mons without much opposition, but in the lords some 
petitions were presented against it. Earl Stanhope justly 
styled it *' A bill to starve the poor," and moved its rejec- 
tion. The measure passed into a law. Parliament was 
prorogued on the 31st of July. 

Parliament again met on the 14ch of January, 1805. 
In the budget, the minister stated the joint charge of sup- 
plies for Great Britain and Ireland at £44,500.000. 
Among the ways and means were a loan of £20,000,000. 
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.or England, and £2,500.000. for Ireland; several new 
irar taxes \\'ere imposed. Petitions from the Roman 
Atholics of Ireland, praying for relief from civil disabilities, 
<^ave rise to very interesting debates ; but the minister 
declared that existing circumstances were unfavourable to 
zheir claims, and they were accordingly rejected by large 
majorities. Parliament was prorogued on the 12th of July. 
At the commencement of the year 1806, the French by 
Lhe battle of Austerlitz had acquired an absolute and 
ancontrolled dominion over the continent ; while the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar had decided the naval pre-eminence of 
England. Buonaparte, who was no longer deterred by the 
fear of a continental coalition, directed his attention to the 
subjugation of his powerful rival. If Great Britain had 
nothing to apprehend from the number of French troops 
Buonaparte might land on the shores of England, other 
parts of the empire were not equally safe. In Ireland, 
exposed by her grievances to the seduction of the enemy, 
and accessible by her situation to an invasion, rebellion 
had been put down by the strong arm of the law, but dis- 
content still existed : the fire which had lately blazed so 
furiously, was smothered, but it was far from being extin- 
guished ; and though the more moderate of the catholics 
were ready to postpone the discussion of their claims till 
sych time as Providence removed the chief obstacle to the 
redress of their grievances, and the prudent and considerate 
were no lunger inclined to follow those violent counsels 
from which they had formerly suflfered so severely, yet it 
was not to be supposed that all the catholics in Ireland 
were moderate and prudent, or willing to be led by moder- 
ate counsels; on the contrary, it was well known that 
many of that body would join themselves to an invading 
army whenevever it might make its appearance in their 
country. 

This was the posture of affairs when parliament was 
opened by commission. January 2l8t. Pitt died on the 
23rd, in the forty -seventh year of his age. So far was he 
from taking advantage of his opportunities of acquiring 
wealth, that he died insolvent, and parliament voted the 
sum of £40,000. for the payment of bis debts. The king 
called upon lord Grenville to form an administration, when 
the duke of Bedford was appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
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land. Oa the 28th of March the budget was 
whea the unredeemed debt of the anited kiogdom 
•Uted to be nearly £556.000.000. and the redeeined 
£127.000.000. of which the annual charge wis 
£27,500,000. The euppliet on account of Great 
were estimated at £43.618,472 ; and among the propai] 
ways and means the most considerable were a loui 
£18.000.000. and an augmentation of the war tat' 
£19,500,000. The budget for Ireland was opened Mfl 
7tb, when it appeared that the supply voted for thateo* 
try was £8.975,194. ; and the ways and means, inclai|' 
a loan of £200.000 were estimated at £9, 1 81,455. S« 
salutary regulations were adopted in various departneifcl 
The corn trade between Great Britain and Ireland 
placed on the same footing as that between the diiER^' 
counties in £ngland, by an act which judiciously alionl' 
the free interchange of grain without any bounty daty,i 
restraint whatever. 

Fox died on the 13th of September, which caused i 
dissolution of parliament. The new parliament met ontk 
16tb of December. A new system of finance suggetttl 
by lord Henry Petty was favourably received by the natifli; 
and a law was enacted to effect the entire abolition of ^ 
•lave trade. Tliis bill was hurried through both botti 
as his majesty was displeased with the introduction ofi 
bill for granting some concessions to Roman cathob 
ofiicers, and resolved to displace the administratii» 
7'hough the bill had passed both houses, it was feared tbtf 
it would not receive the royal assent before the minittn 
was dissolved. On the 25th of March, (1807) at half-pi^ 
eleven o'clock in the morning, the king*8 message v« 
delivered to the different members of the administratioi, 
commanding them to wait upon him to deliver up the seili 
of their respective offices. A commission for the royil 
assent to this bill, among others, had been obtained, whidi 
was opened by the lord chancellor, and as the clock stniek 
twelve, this important bill became, after a struggle of M 
many years, a part of the law of the land. 

The bill which caused the dissolution of the ministiy 
was styled the Roman catholic's army and navy service 
biU, and was introduced by lord Howick. Its object wai 
to secure to all his majesty's subjects the privilege of 
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vrving in the army and navy^ upon their taking an oath 
^escribed by act of parliament, and for leaving to them, at 
»r as convenience would admit, the free exercise of their 
^pective religions. 'N^'ithout having for its aim what was 
ailed the emancipation of the catholics, this bill was adapt* 
d to afford them great satisfaction, being conceived in a 
rise and enlightened spirit of legislation, intended, no 
oubt, as the precursor of a system of enlarged toleration. 
%e king, however, conceived that acquiescence on hit 
ttrt in the proposed enactment would be a violation of his 
oronation oath. Under these circumstances ministers 
mmediately withdrew it : but being also required to give 
i written obligation, pledging themselves never more to 
iropose any thing connected with the catholic question, 
;hey resisted the demand, as inconsistent with their honour 
xnd duty. Confidence on both sides was impaired, and the 
resignation of ministers was the almost immediate conse- 
quence. A new ministry was quickly formed in which the 
dnke of Portland, was first lord of the treasury; lord 
Bldon chancellor ; Mr. Percival chancellor of the exche- 
quer; lord Liverpool for the home department; Mr. 
Canning for foreign affairs ; and lord Mulgrave first lord 
of the admiralty. It was attempted to justify the conduct 
of the late ministry by Mr. Brand, who moved '* that it 
Mras contrary to the first duties of the confidential servants 
of the crown, to restrain themselves by any pledge, express 
or implied, from offering to the crown any advice that the 
course of circumstances might render necessary." The 
ODajority of the new ministers on this motion, in a house 
of four hundred and eighty-four members, only amounted 
to thirty-two ; and Canning had the assurance to intimate 
that in the event of administration finding any impediment 
from the number of their opponents, a dissolution of par* 
liament would be resorted to. Nor was this a vain threat, 
for it was soon after carried into effect, the session and the 
parliament being both brought to an end on the 27th of 
April by a speech from the throne, in which the commis* 
sioners were ordered to state that his majesty was anxious 
to recur to the sense of his people, while the events which 
had recently taken place were yet fresh in their memory. 

The general election after this disstdntion of parliament 
wuTery violently contested in many plaoesi the cry of 
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••The church is ia danger!" and "No Popery!" bfli? 
I^ot up for political purposes ; and eo strong wasthepuw 
feeling agHin«t the late ministry that Mr. Thomas 6reov3it| 
was the only commoner in the cabinet who was re-eled 
for the place he formerly represented. The new paifrl 
ment assembled on the 22ud of June, when the kio^i 
speech, which was delivered by commission, stated thi 
since the events which led to the late dissolution, h 
majesty had received the warmest assurances of sappdt 
in maintaining the just rights of the crown, and the W 
spirit of the constitution. In the lords the address n\ 
carried by a majority of ninety- three, and in the comm(» 
by one hundred and forty-five, thus fuUy establishiDg tk 
solidity of the administration. A new military plan w 
introduced by lord Castlereagh, for increasing the regolv 
army from the militia. Two bills were accordingly passei 
through the working of which it was estimated tint' 
38.000 men would be added to the military force of tfce 
kingdom. Sir Arthur Wellesley introduced a bill for sup- 
pressing insurrection in Ireland, and for preventing tkt 
disturbance of the peace in that country ; and another Id 
was likewise passed for preventing improper persons fros 
being possessed of arms. The parliament was prorogued 
on the 14th of August. 

In the mean time, the system of commercial annoyaotc 
adopted by France against England, which was severely 
felt throughout the united kingdom, caused as muchinjarj 
toneutial nations as to the country against which it mi 
principally directed. The retaliatory orders now issved 
by Great Britain proved still more injurious. America bid 
hitherto been permitted to be the medium of commeite 
between France and her colonies ; but the English goverc- 
ment issued an order in council, January 7th, 1807, pru« 
hibiting neutral nations from trading with any port in tbe 
possession of, or under the control of France ; and ii 
additional order, November 11th, declared every port.it 
whatever country, from which Great Britain was excluded. 
in a state of blockade. America, in the exigency caused 
by this novel system of warfare, adopted the expedient of 
laying an embargo upon all her own vessels, and com- 
manded all foreign ships to quit her harbours. Neither 
the British orders in council^ nor the American embaif^ 
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^ jMBduced Napoleon to revoke his commercial restrictions, 
he knew that these were the most effectual means he 



.^ould devise for injuring the interests of England. He 

"""therefore issued a decree, November 23rd, by which he 

. ordered that any vessel entering a French port after having 

^ touched at an Eoglish harbour, should be confiscated. In 

December he further decreed that every neutral ship that 

~^ should submit to be searched by an English ship, or pay 

' ' duty to the English government, should be seized by 

^ Prench ships of war. Not satisfied with this he extended 

^'\ his prohibitory orders to Portugal, and required that no 

"[ hostile ship should be admitted into a Portuguese harbour, 

^' and that all English subjects residing in that country should 

* be seized and their property confiscated. The foresight of 

^ Napoleon did not deceive him ; these prohibitions and 

^■' restrictions caused the greatest distress throughout the 

'^ British empire. 

^^ The imperial parliament met January 3l8t, 1808. An 

I act was passed for regulating the commercial intercourse 

^' with America, until amicable arrangements should be con* 

** eluded with that country. An act for prohibiting for a 

' limited time the distillation of spirits from grain, was 

^ strongly opposed in all its stages, as tending to check that 

' demand which by encouraging agriculturists to grow more 

than was necessary for the ordinary support of the people. 

** ensured a supply in cases of scarcity. It was defended as 

^ a temporary measure, on the ground that the supply of 

' grain from the continent being cut off, and no prospects 

^ left of a sufi^cient resource in the last year's crop of this 

country. Parliament was prorogued on the 4th of July ; 

and again assembled on the 19th of January, 1809. 

On the 27th of the same month, colonel Wardle stated 
in the house of commons, that the power of disposing of 
commissions in the army had been exercised to the most 
flagrant purposes, though it had been placed in the hands 
of a person of exalted rank and extensive influence, for the 
purpose of defraying the charges of the half-pay list, &c. ; 
but he could prove that such commissions had been sold, 
and the money applied to very different purposes. He 
said that Mary Anne Clarke, who had lived under the pro- 
tection of the duke of York, had been permitted by his 
royal highness to traffic in commissions ; that she in fact 
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p o wew e d tbe power of promotion ; and that tlie Mam 
bdpatrd in the emoloments which were derifed froaM 
ternDdftloos, cormpt, and illegal traffic. He condodedtfl 
BOTing for a committee of inquiry into the eondocto(lli| 
duke of York, in respect to the disposal of mOitvy fl» 
miMione. which after an interesting debate was agreed IrJ 
tbe chancellor of the exchequer observing that pabfidf 
was desirable, it was determined that the investigitioi 
should be conducted before a committee of the whole hoia 

During this inquirr which was continued for three vedi 
Mrs. Clarke was repeatedly examined at the bar, mdlf 
tbe smartness of her answers gave a degree of relief to die 
protracted examinations. The duke addressed a letter H 
the house in which he in the most solemn manner aaecftei 
his innocence, and claimed from the justice of the how 
that he should not be condemned without a trial, k grat 
TarietT of opinions existed upon the subject, thongli il 
were ci^nrinced that corrupt practices had existed tosgieit' 
extent in the different departments of the military adiDii> 
tstration ; but the majority of the house conaideied tte 
there was no just ground to charge his royal highness «i& 
criminal connivance ; and on the 17th of March, the dm* 
cellor bnmght forward a motion to the following efieet^- 
** that this house baring appointed a committee to intesti* 
gate the conduct of the duke of York, as commander-iB- 
chief, and having carefully considered tbe evidence wfaiek 
came before the said committee, and finding that persooil 
corruption and connivance at corruption, have been impoted 
to his said royal highness, find it expedient to pronounce i 
distinct opinion upon the said imputation, and are accoid* 
ingly of opinion that it is wholly without foundatictt." 
This motion was carried by a majority of 278, against 196. 
Notwithstanding this acquittal the duke of York thought 
it necessary to tender his resignation of the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, which was accepted by the king, who 
appointed general Dundas to the situation. 

This investigation was the means of bringing to light i 
systematic traffic in East India appointments, as well as in 
subordinate places under government. A committee was 
appointed, when it appeared that a great many cadetahips 
and writershipB had been disposed of illegally. One of the 
directors named lliellasson was deeply implicated in these 
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^^ansactions, and rejected at the ensuing election in conse* 
. Jiuence ; and the court determined that all those young 
*^men named by the committee of the house of commons, as 
^.having obtained their appointments by corrupt practices, 
.'_ ahould be deprived of their employments. This inquiry 
^ "exhibited transactions intimately connected with the cha* 
xacter of the house of commons, and the proceedings of 
^ tionie of its most distinguished members ; and on the 25th 
" of April, lord Archibald Hamilton submitted a motion 
^ ^px>unded on the conduct of lord Castlereagh, who in the 
. course of the inquiry, admitted that in 1805, he delivered 
^ into the hands of lord Clancarty a writership. of which be 
' . bad the gift, for the purpose of exchanging it for a seat in 
parliament. Tliis negotiation however was broken off, but 
"T was carried on between lord Castlereagh and an advertising 
' , place broker of the name of Reding. Lord Castlereagh 
^ expressed his sorrow, and said, if he had erred, it wat 
^: unintentionally, and he would patiently submit to any 
"f censure which he might be thought to have incurred. 
^ Lord Hamilton moved that lord Castlereagh had been 
* guilty of a dereliction of his duty, as president of the board 
^ of control, a gross violation of his engagements as a servant 
^ of the crown, and an attack on the purity and constitution 
^ of the house. After a long debate the motion was rejected 
I by a majority of forty- six. 

^ These exposures led to the introduction of a bill, which 
^ ultimately passed into a law, for better securing the purity 
and independence of parliament, by preventing the procur- 
ing of seats by corrupt practices, and also for the more 
effectual prevention of bribery. While this bill was under 
discussion Mr. Madocks charged the chancellor of the 
exchequer and lord Castlereagh with corrupt and criminal 
practices to procure the return of members to parliament. 
He affirmed that Quintin Dick purchased a seat for Cashel 
in Ireland, through the hon. Henry Wellesley, who acted 
on the behalf of the treasury ; that on the question brought 
forward by colonel Wardle, lord Castlereagh intimated the 
necessity of his voting with government or of resigning his 
seat ; and that Dick, rather than vote against his conscience, 
did vacate it. The charge of Madocks was negatived. 

One of the first consequences of these investigations was 
the enactment of a law declaring the brokerage of offices. 
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cither in the army, the church, or the state, to be a an ^ 
highly penal. I 

The ill success attending many of the ministerial d»I ^ 
■urea produced great dissatisfaction throughout the )a^\ ^ 
dom, and variance among the members of the cabin&r 
Lord Castlereagh, in a letter, accused CaDniog of bAiii{ 
elandestinely endeavoured to procure his removal ftoil / 
office on the ground of incapacity for fulfilling its dotia.^ 
The consequence of this charge was a duel in wlni 
Castlereagh wounded his antagonist. Previous to tk 
duel both resigned their offices ; as did also the doke i 
Portland, on the plea of age and infirmities. 

The 25th of October. 1809. commenced the fiftieth yti 
of the reign of George I IF. and the day was celebntei 
throughout the kingdom as a jubilee, with marked demoB* 
stratiuns of loyalty and affection, which were mingled with 
a deep sympathy for the king, now labouring under tbe 
infirmities of age, and an almost total privation of sigllt: 
afflictions which rendered his majesty an object equiBf 
worthy of commiseration and respect. 

Parliament resumed its sittings, January 2drd, 1810. 
The king's speech having been read by commission, a warn 
debate ensued relative to the peninsular war ; the mini 
addresses were, however, carried. The questions of 
catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform were again 
agitated during this session, but the advocates for conces* 
sion were far outnumbered by their opponents, and both of 
these important measures were rejected by large majorities. 
An incident occurred not long after the meeting of partit* 
ment wtiich attracted the public attention. The exclusioo 
of strangers from the house of commons during the inquiria 
into the Walcheren expedition excited much observatioD, 
and had been made a subject of discussion in a debating 
club, the president of which was summoned to the bar, and 
committed to Newgate ; though several members expressed 
their doubts of the policy of this conduct. Sir Francis 
Burdett. however, denied the power of the house, and 
moved for the discharge of the prisoner, on the ground that 
the house had exceeded its authority, which was negatived 
by a majority of one hundred and thirty-nine. Sir Francis 
published his speech, with sonne remarks, in which be 
denied the power of the house of commons to imprison the 
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. ^•9Pple of England. In consequence of this publication it 
^ ^rms moved and carried by a majority, that he should be 
. 4>miDitted to the tower. The speaker signed the warrant 
"^'or his comiDJttal and delivered it to the serjeant-at-arma. 
^"^^^ir Francis denied the legality of the warrant and refused 
*"'^o submit unless compelled by force. The serjeant, 
^'^^VKKHDpanied by a number of police officers and soldiers, 
.^iTorced an entrance into his house and conveyed him to the 
-^^^wen On the return of the escort, a numerous mob 
^^^ttacked them, and some shots were fired by which two or 
'^%bree lives were lost and a number wounded. 
** Sir Francis commenced actions against the speaker, for 
^ iasuing the warrant; against the serjeant-at-arms for 
' ^ executing the warrant ; and against earl Moira, the gover- 
* nor of the tower, for illegal imprisonment ; the object of 
^^ the bai'onet being to ascertain whether an appeal lay to a 
f * oonrt of law against proceedings of the house of commons 
^ acting as accuser and judge, and affecting the liberty 9i 
the subject — if the punishment could be remitted hy a 
court of law, the privilege claimed would be restricted if 
not destroyed ; he failed in all, however, the warrant being 
issued by the authority of the house of commons being 
admitted to be a legal warrant, the arrest and imprisonment 
was consequently legal. At the prorogation of parliament 
Sir Francis was liberated, and a triumphal procession froaa 
the tower to his house in Piccadilly was planned by his 
friends ; but he disappointed their expectations, returning 
privately by water, in order to avoid any occasion of further 
tumult. 

The report of the commissioners of military inquiry dis- 
closed another flagrant instance of public delinquency, in 
the case of Joseph Hunt, a member of the house of com« 
mons, and late treasurer of the board of ordnance, who 
had misapplied the public money to a considerable extent ; 
he was expelled the house. Parliament was prorogued 
June 21st. 

George III. experienced a return of the mental malady 
under which he had suffered in 1789, and of which he had 
transient attacks in 1801 and 1804. The death of his 
youngest and favourite daughter, the princess Amelia, 
caused him such affliction, as to occasion a relapse into 
that state of mental aberration which clouded the latter 
y 3 
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years of his reign and life. Parliament had been M ^ 
times prorogued in the hope of his recovery, wfaeotheflM ft 
tiouatioD of his indisposition suggested to mimstenlil t 
necessity of Testing the royal power in the prince of Wm t 
but he was restricted from granting peerages, offices il 
reTersion, or pensions to the chancellor, judges, &c. Tkil 
restrictions were to terminate on the Istof Febniary,lSiil 
The installation of the prince as regent took place on tkl 
6th of February, 1811, and no arrangements for a 191 
ministry had been made. The prince regent wastooiAl 
pleased with the complaisance of the present mini8ten.si| 
too sensible of the advantage of the habitually compel 
state of the present state of parliament to wish for tttfj 
removal. 

The commercial affairs of the nation during the fintyti I 
of the regency were in such a depressed state, as to attnii| 
the attention of government ; and on the ist of Marebij 
committee was appointed to concert measures of relief. Oi^ 
the recommendation of this committee an act was puMi 
whereby the sum of £6.000.000. was to be advanced S 
commissioners for the assistance of such merchants a 
should apply for the same, on giving sufficient secontf 
for its repayment. It might naturally have been snppcsei 
that this money would have been eagerly sought after; 
but such was not the case, and the sums applied for vat 
to a less amount than the provision made. Yet the cos^ 
mercial distresses continued to increase and displaysl 
themselves by frightful lists of bankrupts, and they weie 
mainly attributable to the effects of the American embargo 
and to Napoleon's decrees. The necessaries of life ^veie 
greatly increased in price ; while foreign exchanges weit 
executed at a loss of about 20 per cent. A guinea at this 
period was worth 278. in bank notes. 

The practice of flogging in the army had frequently beea 
a subject of discussion ; and when the mutiny bill came 
before the house of commons on the 14th of March, Mr. 
Lutton introduced a clause by which discretionary power 
was given to courts- martial of sentencing to imprisonment 
instead of corporal punishment. A bill was also passed 
for effecting an interchange of militias between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

An opinion had almost universally prevailed among the 
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■^man catholics in Ireland that the prince of Wales was 
BRftTourable to their claims ; and on his appointment to the 
a/egepcy, their zeal and activity in endeavouring to attain 
^he redress of their many grievances were greatly increased ; 
3^et they to their grief found him retaining a ministry 
^▼owedly hostile to any concession in their favour. 
gAmong other measures in pursuance of their object, they 
gOad proposed to establish a committee in Dublin, composed 
3»f delegates from each county, for the management of their 
■Affairs, which being deemed illegal, Wellesley Poole, secre- 
Jtary to the viceroy, addressed a circular to the magistrates 
mnd sheri£fs of counties, requiring them to arrest all persons 
^soncerned in the election of such delegates ; and this letter 
T>eing brought before the imperial parliament, led to con* 
jdderable discussion. On the 3rd of March, the Irish 
secretary having returned to England, stated in explana- 
tion, that the catholic committee of 1809 had confined their 
deliberations to the business of petitioning ; whereas the 
present delegates were empowered to manage the catholic 
ftfTairs generally ; and that a committee of grievances which 
met weekly, imitated all the forms of the house of commons. 
He further stated that the lord-lieutenant had taken the 
opinion of the great law officers of the crown, and the 
attorney-general had drawn up the circular letter that had 
been issued. The catholic petitions were this session 
Rejected on account of these illegal proceedings. The Irish 
catholics, however, were not discouraged by this rejection 
of their petitions, but held a meeting at Dublin on the 9th 
of July, for the appointment of delegates to the general 
committee of catholics, when five persons were apprehended 
for a breach of the convention act« On the trial of Dr. 
Sheridan, who was one of the prisoners, the chief- justice 
and judges varied with the jury as to the verdict to be 
given. The former conceived that he had, the latter that 
he had not, violated the convention act. A new committee 
of delegates met on the 19th of October, and having voted 
lord Fingal to the chair, despatched their business before 
the magistrates arrived to disperse them. Oo the twenty- 
sixth, the aggregate meeting was held, when it was 
resolved to present an humble address to the prince regent 
as soon as the restrictions on his authority should cease. 
The government judging that the acquittal of Dr. Sheridan 
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was owing to a defect of evidence, institoted pnceednp 
against Mr. Kirwin, another of the arreated delegates, vhi 
was declared guilty ; npon which the catholic cummitts 
ceased to exist as a delegate body. Parliament was pn- 
rogued on the 24th of July. 

1812 — The parliament of the united kingdom assemUd 
on the 7th of January : the regent'a apeech was deliveni 
by commission. The king being still unable to resame tk 
oares of royalty, and the period allotted for the contiDuain 
of the restrictions upon the regent's power having expiid 
the full exercise of the royal prerogative, though not the 
title of sovereign, devolved upon the prince, and the aA 
list was transferred to him. A new establishment waist 
up for the king, to support which i&l 70,000. inclodiif 
£50.000. resigned by the regent, were allotted ; £100,OOQi 
were granted to the prince, and £9.000 a year to eaeh i 
the royal princesses, exclusive of the £4,000. allowed fros 
the civil list. After some efforts to form a ministry, a 
which lords Grey and Grenville might be included, tbe 
regent retained Mr. Percival and his coUeaguea in office. 

Distress, and consequent riots, continued to prevail; bb^ 
80 organised a system was adopted by the malcontents, a 
led to the belief that their views were not confined to tbe 
attainment of immediate relief, but partook of a revolo* 
tionary character. Government endeavoured by rigoioQS 
measures to suppress these disturbances ; but the mano- 
facturers, and tbe country in general, attributed their origis 
and continuance to the operation of the orders in conodL 
So general a dissatisfaction at last engaged the legislatiie 
to institute an inquiry into the state of commerce and 
manufactures ; but the labours of the committee appomted 
for that purpose were suspended, and the adminiscratioi 
deprived of its leader, by the assassination of Mr. PerdvaL 
who was shot on the 1 1th of May, as he was entering tbe 
lobby of the house of commons, by a person named JobA 
Bellingham. He staggered and in a few minutes expired. 
The assassin who made no attempt to escape, but after 
having committed the deed remained fearlessly among the 
spectators* was examined at the bar of the house of com- 
mona, where it was apprehended that this waa only the 
firat act of a deep and extensive conspiracy ; but it soon 
ai^peaied that the act waa merely in revenge of a aupposed 
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njtiry. When brought to trial, he alleged in his justifica- 
^on, that having been wrongfully imprisoned in Russia, 
ind reduced from comparatively affluent circumstances to 
Extreme indigence, he had often ineffectually applied for 
redress to the English ambassador there ; and that having 
m his return to England found the ministry equally 
s€oattentive to his complaints he had taken revenge for their 
leglect in the assassination of their leader. After admitting 
act, denying malice towards his victim, declaring he 
ould rather have shot lord Gower, the late ambassador 
Russia, and attempting a palliation rather than a defence, 
.ilie was found guilty, and suffered death on the 18th of 
scfMay. 

Z% In consequence of the vacancy thus occasioned overtures 
siiixrere made by lord Liverpool to the marquis Wellesley and 
■I Mr. Canning ; but they declined to associate themselves 
jk with government, assigning as their reason the avowed 
J hostility of ministers to the catholic question, A concilia* 
ma tion of parties being found impracticable, lord Liverpool 
» i was appointed prime minister. 

mt Catholic affairs and the orders in council continued to 

^a$ occupy parliamentary and general attention. The advo* 

■g cates of the catholic cause resolved to appeal again to the 

4 legislature ; and Mr. Canning, in a long and able speech, 

- J on the 22nd of June, proposed a resolution, that the house 

■> early in the next session would take into consideration the 

n laws affecting his majesty's subjects in Great Britain and 

a Ireland, with a view to a final and conciliatory adjustment. 

ft This motion, which was supported by lord Castlereagh, was 

• carried by a majority of 119. The marquis of Wellesley 

introduced a similar motion in the house of lords, which 

was lost by one; and the catholics found consolation for 

present disappointment in the conviction that their cause 

was at least progressive ; and in the hope that its triumph 

was but deferred. 

The result of the inquiry into the state of commerce was 
a repeal of the orders in council, as far as they regarded 
American vessels. But this concession came too late to 
avert war between England and America. Angry feelings 
had long existed in the latter country against the British, 
and had been aggravated during the preceding year, by an 
unfortunate collision between an English sloop of war, and 
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■I either house of parliament, after taking a specified oath, 
■f which the chief provisions were, allegiance to the king, 
■opport to the protestant succession and existing chaich 
jstablishment, a renunciation of all helief in the temporal 
■arisdiction of the pope within the united kingdom, or of 
■ny power possessed by him to depose princes at 
£>leasure. In the course of the discussion the bill was 
newly modelled, so as to give the crown a veto in the 
■ippointment of catholic bishops, and the inspection of all 
biills and dispensations from Rome. On the subject of the 
veto much difference of opinion prevailed for some time 
Bxnong the leading members of the catholic body. Appre* 
hensions were not generally entertained that any inconve- 
nience would result from the interference of the state in 
ecclesiastical matters, till Dr. Milner, a prelate equally dis- 
tinguished for his zeal and erudition, raised his voice in 
opposition, and the Irish hierarchy and people joined in 
aeaolutely refusing concession if fettered by such a clause. 
In order to insure the omission of this obnoxious stipula* 
^on, or should that be found impracticable, to prevent the 
T>ill from passing into a law, Mr. 0'Gonor,of Balenagara^ 
with two other Irish gentlemen, was appointed to repair 
tu London. The house was in committee on the sobject, 
when the speaker rose. May 20th, and, after several obser- 
vations, moved that the words " to sit and vote in either 
house of parliament," be left out of the bill, which was 
carried by 25 1 against 247 ; upon which Mr. Ponsonby 
said, that as without that clause it was neither worth 
the acceptance of the catholics nor the support of their 
advocates, he should move "that the chairman do now 
leave the chair." This motion being carried the bill was 
abandoned ; but the propriety of conceding or refusing the 
right of veto to the crown continued for some time longer 
to form a topic of discussion between the advocates woA 
opponents of the measure. 

An act was passed during this session for establishing 
some proportion between the stipends of curates and the 
value of the livings which they served ; the necessitous 
condition of many who performed the duty of non-resident 
clergymen having too long been a disgrace to the establish- 
ed church of England. The session closed with a speedi 
from the throne, on the 22nd of July. 
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Parliament did not agaio meet till March 2l8t, IS 
The price of com being at this time high, a measure, 
object of which was to prohibit importation, exdtedj 
alarm, especially in the manufacturing and comi 
discricts, and its promoters were accused of a design 1 
sacrifice the trading to the landed interest, in order gI 
enable the country gentlemen to keep up their exorbiwl 
rents. On the 5th of May a resolution was moved in tkl 
house of commons, for permitting at all times the expoiti^| 
tion of grain from any part of the united kingdom. Tm 
was readily carried, and a second resolution was propQ«| 
for regulating the importation of g^rain by a schedAj 
according to which, when the home price of wheat 
63t. per quarter, or under, foreign wheat should be liilitl 
to a duty of 24;. ; when the home price was 86s, it shflij 
be duty free ; and at all intermediate prices the same nil 
should be preserved : and a third resolution for the wift*! 
housing of foreigo corn, duty free, for re-exportatioo. b| 
consequence of the immense number of petitions aguitf 
any alteration in the corn-laws, the further consideratis 
of these measures was postponed. 

The prince regent conferred upon field -marshal, tbe 
marquis of Wellington, the dignity of duke and marqiB 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, by tbe 
style and title of marquis Douro and duke of Wellington. 
in the county of Somerset. To support the dignity thus 
conferred upon him, the sum of £400,000. was voted br 
parliament, in addition to £100,000. granted on a forma 
occasion. On the 28th of June the duke of WelliagtoB 
took his seat for the first time in the house of peers. 
. Public sympathy was, during this year, again excited by 
the case of the princess of Wales. The allied aovereigsi 
proposed to visit London, on which occasion the queen 
announced her intention of holding two drawing rooiDs< 
From these assemblies the prince regent particularly 
requested that his consort should be excluded, aa it was 
his fixed and unalterable determination not to meet tbe 
princess upon any occasion, either in public or private. 
The princess, " to avoid," as she stated, " adding to the 
difiiculty and uneasiness of the queen's situation/' con- 
sented to absent herself from the drawing rooms. The 
princess next addressed a letter to the prince, demanding 
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^ 2^*0 know what circumstances could justify the proceeding 
mete had thus thought fit to adopt ; and also laid her case 
Fore parliament, in a letter to the speaker. The discus- 
lions on this subject terminated by the passing of a grant 
s=K'or the increase of her annual income to £50.000. ; which 
.£=3um was, however, by her own desire, reduced to £35.000. 

sJTfae princess Charlotte took a lively inteiest in the dis- 
c iCresses of her mother ; she refused to accept the hand of 
7 :3khe prince of Orange, alleging her dislike to leave England, 
\£ i^Rrhere she thought her presence necessary to soothe the 
szaffliction of the princess of Wales. The prince regent 

- offended by this determination of his daughter, and ascrib- 
s.ing it to the advice of her attendants, dismissed them and 
ss. appointed others in their stead. While his royal highness 
i: and the bishop of Salisbury were employed in exhorting 
3 the latter closely to observe her conduct, the princess made 
r ber way into the street by a private staircase, entered a 
r backney coach, and hurriedly drove to Connaught house, 
z the residence of her mother. She was, however, prevailed 
a upon the following day to return, when she was removed 

to her father's, and not long after to Cranbourn lodge. 
g A fraud practised upon the stock exchange by lord 

Cochrane and several associates, excited public attention, 
g for a short time. By the circulation of a report that 
t Napoleon was dead, they caused a considerable advance in 
jtf the price of stocks, of which they profited to a great 
ii amount. They were tried by the court of king's bench, 
ii found guilty, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 

1 Lord Cochrane, who represented the city of Westminster, 
J was on the 5th of July expelled the house of commons by 
( a majority of ninety-six ; but the electors of Westminster 
I were so confident^f his innocence, that they re-elected him, 

not only without opposition, but in triumph. 

The state of Ireland had for some time been such as to 
call for the adoption of additional measures for securing 
the public tranquility ; and Mr. Peel, chief secretary for 
Ireland, proposed, July 8th, the renewal of a measure which 
had received the sanction of parliament in 1807. The 
clause of the insurrection, which it was now proposed to 
revive, provided, that in case any part of the country 
should be disturbed, two justices should be empowered to 
summon an extraordinary sessions of the county, which 
z 
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should consist of seven magistrates ; that the lord-fi( 
in council, on receiving a report from the magistntnil 
assembled, stating that the ordinary law wasuMdeqQitekl 
the preservation of the public peace, should be empovnil 
to issue a proclamation, commanding all resident nkli 
the same district to keep within their honses from numI 
to sun- rise ; and that any persons detected oat of ^ 
houses at the prohibited times, without heing able toikoi 
good cause, should be liable to be transported for mm 
years. It was also required that the loixUlieatenantsM 
order a si>ecial session of the peace to be held, at vtt 
the persons offending against this law should be tiiei; 
and if necessary, the trial by jury should in these caank 
(dispensed with. Other provisions sanctioned the empkf 
txient of the military ; enabled the magistrates to pif 
domiciliary visits, and to break open doors if demei 
admission. The bill was warmly discussed in its aeioil' 
stages, but it ultimately passed both houses ; and obtaioid 
the royal assent at the close of the session. These rigona 
measures were the consequences of outrages committed ii 
some parts of Ireland by persons calling themselves Ctiden 
and Caravats, for the purpose, as was generally sappoied. 
of lo werin g the rents of land . The prince regent prorogvi 
parliament on the 30th of July. 

The parliament did not again assemble till the 9th d 
February, 1815, when the state of the com* laws ooeapied 
the attention of the house of commons. Nine resolatkiBi 
were moved by a committee, which fixed the average tf 
eighty shillings per quarter for wheat ; that is whenBritiik 
wheat should not be below that price, foreign might be 
admitted duty free. A bill framed on the resolutions yiu 
introduced, March 1st, and, after encountering a dets- 
mined opposition in both houses from the commercial tad 
manufacturing interest, was passed. 

A modern writer, in speaking of this period of our 
history, makes the following interesting observations: 
" The cessation of the war, had, as previously in 1802, 
caused great mercantile and manufacturing reverses in that 
emporium of commerce, (England) which seemed, under 
the factitious stimulas of the war expenditure, wonderfully 
to flourish. By the peace several branches of indostry 
connected immediately with war were altogether destroyed 
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r materially injured. Far less iron and steel were wanted, 
^and these manufactures fell into decay. Transports were 
^ ,ao longer needed for the conveyance of troops, and the 
^shipping interest languished. An active competition was 
■m experienced in all foreign markets, and the traffickers 
incurred losses instead of reaping gains. The re- opened 
^ trade with the continent was as yet unproductive, from the 
general impoverishment, and from an awakened spirit of 
'commercial jealousy. Thus an unprecedented distress 
existed among the great mercantile community of Great 
Britain, and bankruptcies were multiplied beyond all former 
experience. And this universal depression of trade and 
manufactures, by which immense bodies of the industrious 
. were thrown out of employment, and incalculable ruin 
'wrought among individuals, a. singular cry of distress was 
heard from what was called the agricultural interest-— 
namely the landed aristocracy and their tenants, the culti- 
vators of the soil. The price of grain of course fell with 
that of all other produce after the return of peace ; and this 
aristocracy, having the legislative power in its hands, 
determined that the price of grain should not be so allowed 
to recede, but that it should be artificially maintained at 
the previous enhanced standard. This project for unduly 
enhancing the price of bread, worthy only of a selfish and 
^cold blooded dominant class, was alleged to have for objects 
the preventing of land being left untUled, which would be 
the consequence of importation of foreign grain, and the 
placing of England in absolute independence for supplies of 
food. The real object was, and could be no other than 
the maintenance of rents at the high rates they bad attain* 
ed during the war, for it was preposterous to suppose that 
land once brought under the plough would ever be suffered 
to go out of cultivation in a country like Great Britain, 
with an £ver«increasing population : and as to independence 
of foreign supplies, a horrible catastrophe speedily evinced 
the futility of such a pretence. Besides, if some land 
really did fall out of cultivation, that could not operate as 
an excuse, or even as a pretext, for taxing the food of the 
great body of the people. However, claptraps go a long 
way with a community like the British, especially at that 
time, when they were puffed up with conceited and preju- 
diced notions, arising from their long isolation, and from 
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the many circum stances that had occurred to inflate^ 
national vanity. Consequently, although aU the 
towns, the seats of commercial aud manufactoriog indist^l 
indignantly protested against so outrag^eou8ameasan,ii| 
although the house of commons itself was besieged bfil 
riotouii multitude, a law was passed in the session of 1813.1 
for the exclusion of all foreign com from the harboon A 
Great hritain, until the average price of wheat throng 
the kingdom had stood, fur the space of six weeks, at ik 
monstrous figure of eighty shilling per quarter— at qbb 
the most extraordinary and the most revolting 8tatnte,it| 
the expense of the general weal, that has ever been en80tBi| 
by the legislature of any country. 

" As it it had been the design of Providence to mark 1b I 
some emphatic testimony of wrath this lamentable abv 
of tiie graces He had vouchsafed, the memorable visitatio 
of IS Id came, and fell with the intensest severity (X 
recalcitrant England. There was a general failure of tlje 
harvest throughout Europe; but in the British idands. 
from the greater humidity and lateness of the seasons, it 
was more complete than elsewhere. A famine of anex* 
ampled violence ensued, that eclipses in remembrance vsj 
which had previously or have since happened. The price 
of wheat, which on the average was 52*. 6d» per quarter 
in January, rose to 1035. in December, and gradually 
increased till it reached ills, 6d, in June, 1 8 1 7, exceeding 
by upwards of 805. the artificial standard set up by the 
landlords in their enactment. The labouring poor of couiK 
suffered extreme privations from the twofold aggravation of & 
want of employment, and the high price of bread."* 

The great hopes of prosperity held out to the united 
kingdom by the speech from the throne, on the opening of 
the British parliament, on the 1st of February, 1816, 
exhibited a striking contrast with the condition^ of the 
people. Great Britain had fought for the general intereits 
of Europe till she had reached the highest point of national 
glory ; but she retired from the contest burdened with an 
enormous national debt. The consequence was that dis- 
tress generally prevaiied, along with increasing discontent, 
and pubUc meetings were held throughout the kingdom, at 
which parliamentary reform was discussed. Several acts 

• Redhead^s French Revolutions. 
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f outrage and tumult occurred in different places, and 
"^ %rticaliurly in the manufacturing distrieta, wbeie the com* 
^ittee appointed to examine into the state of the country 
rmed a traitorous conipiracy existed. 
_^^ The state of Ireland was brought under the notice of the 
l^'iouae of commons in April, by sir John Newport, who 
— isoved for documents to explain the nature and extent of 
^^'i&ose evils which rendered it necessary to maintain in that 
"^Sountry, during peace, an army of 25,000 men. This 
^ Motion was superseded by an amendment, proposed by Mr. 
^'f^eelt who asserted that the disturbances in that eountry 
*^iBeemed to be the effect of a systematic opposition to all 
^^laws. The debates on the catholic question were attended 
with the same results as on former occasions ; but as the 
^^ catholics in Ireland were vigorously exerting themselves, it 
^ was generally expected that they would be renewed in the 
ensuing session with greater success. 

On the 2nd of May, the princess Charlotte, only child 
of the prince regent, was married to prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg. The royal pair had enjoyed their domestic 
felicity but eighteen months, when the premature death of 
the princess, after giving birth to a still bom son, Novem- 
ber 5th, 1817, caused general regret. 

The prince regent opened the parliament in person, on 
the 28th of January, 1817, but on his return he was assailed 
by tumultuous expressions of disapprobation from a large 
concourse of people, the royal carriage being attacked by 
atones and other missiles in an alarming manner. A pro* 
clamation was issued, offering a reward of £1000. for the 
apprenension of the offenders, but they were never disco* 
Tered. 

On the 29th, earl Grey moved an amendment on the 
address, chiefly for the purpose of expressing an opinion 
that the prince-regent was not awans of the degree and 
probable duration of the pressure on the resources of the 
country, which was declared to be much more extensive 
in its operations and severe in its effects, than that which 
had prevailed at the termination of any former war. To 
this was added a profession of regret that his royal high« 
ness should not have been sooner advised to adopt measures 
of the most rigid economy ; and a resolution that the house 
should immediately go into committee on the state of the 
z 3 
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nation. The amendment was negatived withoat a dmnal 
On the 7th of February, lord Castlereagh intimated til 
the house of commoos that he was desired by the piinx 
regent to announce, that sympathising with the sufeiisi 
of a generous people, he had deterauned apon a cesund 
fifty thousand pounds per annum of that part ofhisinooae 
which related to his personal expenses, daring the coDti> 
nuance of the present difficulties. At the same time la 
lordihip intimated the intention of the cabinet ministm 
voluntarily to dispense with one tenth of their offioii 
incomes, while the necessities of the state should reqniit 
such concession. 

Mr. Qrattan again brought forward his motion od tlie 
claims of the Irish catholics, which was defeated by i 
majority of twenty- four only. Lord Donoughmore brougbt 
forward a similar motion in the house of lords which ws 
negatived by a majority of fifty- two. 

Parliameot was dissolved by the prince- regent in penoDi 
on the 10th of June, 1818. After intimating hisintentkiB 
of calling a new house he proceeded as follows : " I casasH 
refrain from adverting to the important change which bas 
occurred in the situation of this country and of all Europe, 
since 1 first met you in this place. At that period the 
dominion of the common enemy had been so widely 
extended over the continent, that resistance to his pover 
was, by many, deemed to be hopeless, and in the extreoi* 
ties of Europe alone was such reristance efiPectually main* 
tained. By the unexampled exertions which you enabled 
me to make, in aid of countries nobly contending for inde- 
pendence, and by the spirit which was kindled in so many 
nations, the continent was at length delivered from the 
most galling and oppressive tyranny under which it had 
ever laboured ; and 1 had the happiness by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to terminate, in conjunction with his 
majesty's allies, the most eventful and sanguinary contest 
in which Europe had for centuries been engaged, with 
unparalleled success and glory. The prosecution of sudi 
a contest for so many years, and more particularly the 
efforts which marked the close of it, have been followed 
within our own country, as well as throughout the rest of 
Europe, by considerable internal difficulties and distress. 
But, deeply as I felt for the immediate pressure upon his 
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LJeflty's people, nevertheless I looked forward without 

ismaj, haring always the fullest confidence in the solidity 

the resources of the British empire, and in the relief 

<^hich might be expected from a continuance of peace, and 

^/rom the patience, public spirit, and energy of the nation. 

^ jThese expectations have not been disappointed. The 

-^improvement in the internal circumstances of the country 

^ ^8 happily manifest, and promises to be steadily progressive ; 

^and I feel a perfect assurance that the continued loyalty 

^ and exertions of all classes of his majesty's subjects will 

^confirm these growing indications of national prosperity* 

by promoting obedience to the laws, and attachment to 

y^ the constitution, from which all our blessings have been 

^ derived." 

^ Her majesty queen Charlotte died at Kew palace, in 
I . the 75th year of her age, after a lingering illness of six 

months. 
^. The new parliament having met on the 14th of January, 
^ 1819, the duke of York was appointed guardian of the 
. king's person. 

^ Numerous petitions having been presented to parliament, 
^ both in favour of and in opposition to the claims of the 
Roman catholics, Mr. Grattan, on the 3rd of May, again 
brought before the house of commons this important ques- 
- tion. The causes of disqualification, he said, were of three 
, kinds: 1st, the combination of the catholics; 2od, the 
I danger of a pretender ; 3rd, the power of the pope. He 
; insisted that not only all these causes had ceased, but that 
' the consequences annexed to them were no more ; and con- 
cluded an eloquent appeal in behalf of his suflfering coun- 
. trymen. by moving for a committee of the whole house, to 
consider the state of the laws by which oaths or declara- 
tions are required to be taken or made as qualifications for 
I the enjoyment of offices and exercise of civil functions, so 
far as the same affect Roman catholics ; and whether it 
would be expedient to alter or modify the same. The 
motion was lost on a division by a majority of two, A 
corresponding motion was submitted to the house of lords, 
on the 17th, by the earl of Donoughmore, who argued that 
the position of the catholic question had been greatly 
changed. All anti- christian principles and uncharitable 
surmises were disallowed by its opponents ; and the great 
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objection wu limited td an agpneeable fiapremacy. ml of 

was supposed inherent ia a foreign Btate. If he in wit 

allowed to go into the committee, he would, after gettin call 

rid of the declaration, next dispose of the oath of rapreoK).! anc 

when there would remain no veatigpe of such tests, cnf 1 pec 

the oath of abjuration, now of no use whatever, si it ayi offi 

at a family now extinct. The bishop of Woice6teroppQiii| qqi 

the motion on the ground of danger to the choid dy all 

state. The bishop of Norwich on the other liind««t| •«] 

that danger did not exist ; and that we should foUow it 

golden rul^ of doing unto others as we would they Ml ^\ 

do unto us. The earl of Liverpool said that the ooDceHi| tr. 

would not allay animosities in Ireland, and that the v»t st 

ests of the great mass of the people would not in Ail tl 

smallest degree be affected by it. The lord-chanodlorilil c 

opposed the motion, which on a division was rejected Vfi| i 

majority of forty- one. Earl Grey made another effort > 

the peers in behalf of the catholics, by introducing a bl 

"' for abrogating so much of the acts of the 25th ud 3(A 

of Charles II. as prescribes to all officers, civil and mSaiatft 

and to members of both houses of parliament, adedanti* 

against the doctrines of transubstantiation and the invo» 

tion of saints." This bill was allowed to proceed to ^ 

motion for its second reading, when it was thrown oat^ 

a majority of fifty-nine. It was now evident to the cat)i> 

lies that the house of peers was the great obstacle to that 

attaining a redress of their grievances ; but instead of beiag 

discouraged they determined upon renewing their end* 

vours with greater vigour, confident in the ultimitt 

accomplishment of their favourite object. 

During this and the preceding year the Radical Refona* 
ers attracted much notice by their active exertions. 'Hiok 
belonging to Manchester issued notices of a meeting to be 
held in 8t. Peter's field, on the 16th of August, 1819, ior 
petitioning for a reform in parliament. Never was bd 
great a number of persons collected together on any occa> 
sion of a similar nature. The numbers collected weie 
estimated at 60,000. A band of special constables took 
up their position so as to form a Une of communicatioo 
from a house where the magistrates were sitting to the 
stage where the orators of the day were situated. Soon 
after the business of the meeting had been opened, a body 
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yeomanry cavalry entered the ground, and advanced 

tfth drawn swords to the stage : their commanding officer 
kiiiled to Mr. Hunt, who was addressing the multitude, 
^Md told him that he was his prisoner. Hunt implored the 
^itfople to be tranquil, and offered to surrender to any civil 
— itfficer who should produce his warrant ; he was taken into 
^ilastody by a constable, and several other persons were 
^ribo apprehended. Some of the yeomanry now cried out 
B^ Have at their flags !" and they began to strike down the 

manners which were raised in different parts of the field — 
^ #hen a scene of awful confusion ensued ; numbers were 
^ jrampled under the feet of the horses ; men and women 
Wjvere cut down by sabres : several were killed, and between 
-^i^ree and four hundred were wounded. The field was 
^i^eared of the radical reformers in a very short time, and 
K^^ilitary patroles were stationed throughout the town to 
^0preserve tranquility. Hunt and his colleagues, after a 
^agshort examination, were conducted to separate cells on a 
■a charge of high treason ; but government found it expedi- 
;^a ent to abandon the charge of high treason, and the pri- 
^j,-8oners were informed that they would be proceeded 
vr against for conspiracy only, which might be bailed ; but 
IV Hunt refused to give bail : some of his friends, however, 
HT effected this for him. The trial of Hunt and his colleagues 
It lasted ten days, when the jury declared them guilty. 
1^ Hunt was sentenced to be imprisoned in the gaol of 
^ Ilchester two years and six months, and then to find securi- 
g ties for his good behaviour for five years ; and his colleagues 
H to be imprisoned each one year in Lincoln castle, and like- 

'wise to find sureties, 
g Notwithstanding the tragical results of the Manchester 

meeting, and the rigorous measures of government, the 
j| reformers still continued to assemble throughout the coun* 
I try; and many noblemen and gentlemen joined their 
I meetings to demand parliamentary reform. 
. George ill. died on the 29th^f January, 1820, in the 

[ 82nd year of his age, and the 6uth of his reign. He was 
^ succeeded by his son, George IV. who now took upon 
I 'himself the actual sovereignty of the united kingdom, over 

which he had already presided many years as regent. 
On the accession of George IV. the princess of Wales, 

now queen consort, returned to England. The conduct of 
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be bad l Ki t.m e d with bit friend- 
of Wales* Bade the Roznan cathofia 
to be fiToaxable to tbdr daims ; in this tkj 
bad bees zntroaatj ditappotnted, bat nothing occnned ok 
this joyfal occarirm to damp tke gecqal festiiity . A coa- 
ndttee of the Irish nobifitr and geotiT employed a cekfam- 
ed artist to paint a national pictsre. commemoratiTe of Ms 
majestr's Tialt. Tbe nze of the picture is twenty- fbar fed 
by sixteen. The subject is bis majesty's reception of the 
address of the kcd mayor and citizens of Dublin preTioualy 
to bis embarkatioo on bis return to England. The bay oil 
DuUin* tbe new pier, tbe decorated vessels of varions 
descriptions, are iradnable additions to tbe main subject 
It ffM ^ t**"« original portraits of bis majesty, tbe duke of 
Moiitme» Offb Talbot, O'NeiU, Ormond, Canick« and 
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^■-.amham; the marquis of Anglesea, lords Conyngbam, 
moath» Graves, Howden, Hill, and Maryborough ; sir 
^hn Doyle, sir Charles Paget, sir Edward Lees, sir 
drew Barnard, general sir Charles Doyle, the lord mayor 
sd Dublin, the right hon. C. Grant, and several other 
a arsons of the first distinction. This is undoubtedly a fine 
imen of Irish historical painting. 
&— In the months of April and May a dreadful famine de- 
solated some parts of Ireland ; and upwards of £1,600,000 
=g>~ iras subscribed by the British public for the relief of the 
-^^tarving population. The aid thus benevolently adminis- 
tered saved thousands of lives, and put an end, for the 
ime, to the sufferings of the people, at least with regard 
«o femine. The sums sent to Ireland were so large as to 
^ieave several thousand pounds in the hands of the archbishop 
__ ^jai Tuam and other individuals who had distinguished them- 
Ives in the benevolent work; and in addition to this 

surplus of the remittances sent to Ireland, the committee 

^^in London on winding up their accounts found that they 

2 had at their disposal a very large sum. It therefore became 

, a subject of consideration how this balance might be appro- 

g.^ priated most advantageously. It was disposed of in the 

following manner : £5000 was voted for providing neces- 

^ aary articles of clothing for the poor in the distressed parts 

^ of Ireland with a view of contributing to their comfort anjd 

^ health during the ensuing autumn and winter ; £5000 was 

g voted for the encouragement of the fisheries along the coast 

J of that part of Ireland were the distress was lately so pre- 

^. valent, and where from the want of employment, its 

1 recurrence might be apprehended, if a stimulus were not 

g given to the industry of the poor. A large sum was voted 

for the encouragement of the linen manufacture in the dis- 

* tricts where the distress was lately more general and 

appalling : the money to be applied in fostering the coarser 

I branches of the trade which must necessarily be first culti* 

vated with a view to its future success. The fact that in 

I those parts of Ireland where the linen manufacture was 

, established, famine was almost unknown, while . the habits 

and morals of the people were progressively advancing, 

pointed out the utility of thus extending so beneficial a 

species of industry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The catholic claims. O'Connell elected member for the coontr c 
Clare. Catholic emancipatiou act passed. Prosperity of tix 
uation succeeded by distress. Death of George IV. and acoeKia 
of \Villiam IV. Parliamentary reform. The duke of "Welling- 
ton's declaration against it. The voice of the nation in its favocr 
Wellington unable to form an administration. The reform W'. 
passed. Repeal of the union. Church reform demanded ii 
Ireland. The Irish church establishment and tithe sjstee 
oppressive. Irish workhouses. Physician's report. Disgracefai 
Cfinduct of guardians. Death of William IV. and accession d 
queen Victoria. Character of Daniel O'Connell. Famine ii 
Ireland, 1848-49. Great distress. losurrection. Insargenc 
transported. Party fight at Dolly Brae. Encumbered esate^ 
bill for Ireland. The queen visit's Ireland. Cordial receptioQ. 
Tiie prince of Wales created earl of Dublin. Proposed abolitioc 
of the vice-royalty. Inconsistency of the repealers. Advantage? 
to Ireland from the abolition. 

From the year 1805, the catholic claims had been a pro- 
minent subject of discuBsion in parliament. Almost 
despairing of their cause while left to the progress of men 
opinion in the English aristocracy, the Catholics in Ireland 
had under the auspices of Daniel O'Connel, the most dis- 
tinguished orator of his time, united themselves in an 
association, in 1824, not in secret, but in open day, for the 
purpose of forcing their emancipation by an exhibition of 
their physical strength. An act of parliament was speedily 
passed for the suppression of the Catholic association ; bnt 
it immediately re- appeared in a new shape, and extended 
its influence to places the most remote, embracing not only 
the catholics, but many protestants who were friends of 
religious liberty, O'Connell explained to the people that 
the great grievance which depressed Ireland, and the great 
source from which other grievances had been derived, was 
to be found in the government of that country having been 
hitherto in and administered for the advantage of a small 
minority of her inhabitants. The avenues to power and 
emolument had always been closed against the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. They had been forced 
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to support the burden of an extravagant and corrupt 
government, but they had not been permitted to exercise 
its functions, or even to enjoy its protection. Since the 
reformation all the influence of government had been en- 
grossed by the protestants. Statute after statute had been 
passed, for the avowed purpose of preventing the growth 
of popery, but with the real intention of suppressing that 
religion. The catholics were in consequence reduced to 
the lowest of possible state of degradation. Mr. Burke 
said, "The laws made in this kingdom against papists 
were as bloody as any of those which had been enacted by 
the popish princes and states ; and where those laws were 
not bloody, they were worse, they were slow, cruel, out- 
rageous in their nature, and kept men alive only to insult 
in their persons, every one of the rights and feelings of 
humanity.'' This infamous and detestable code has since 
been greatly modified ; but a great deal that is positively 
oppressive, and much that is irritating and vexatious, still 
remained. Ihe British government had either gone too 
far in the way of concession, or they had not gone far 
enough. Either they ought to have withheld the greater 
part of the rights they conceded, or they ought 
to grant them the few that are still withheld. Bigotry 
might have found out some miserable pretext for retaining 
the catholics in a state of perpetual helotism, and depriving 
them of all political privileges whatever ; but having raised 
catholics from the state of abject depression into which 
they were sunk, why should they labour to destroy the 
value of the gift. 

The impatience of the catholics of Ireland under the dis- 
abilities and degradation to which they were subjected on 
account of their religion, was evidently becoming so great, 
that there could be little hope of tranquility till their de- 
mands were granted. The association with the indefatiga- 
ble O'Connell at its head, laboured strenously to attain its 
object. In 1825 Sir Francis Burdett presented to the house 
of commons a petition of one hundred feet in length from 
the catholics of Ireland, praying for emancipation. Mr. 
O'Connell continued his labours, and with the voluntary 
subscription of a penny a month from his adherents, he 
undertook to overcome the power of Britain ; many laughed 
at the idea, but the event has proved that his calculations 
2 A 
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were just. The English people, through the influence oi 
an adverse faith, and their accustomed want of sympttby 
with the complaints of the Irish, lent little assistance to 
the agitation with which the ministrj and the local goreiD* 
ment were assailed. The king it was well known wu 
decidedly hostile to the measure ; yet the sobject rapidly 
acquired importance among all claaaea throngfaont tiie 
empire, and it became every day more evident that catbofie 
emancipation could not be much longer delayed. Mr. 
Canning had not been able when in the ministry, to carry 
a bill to permit the few catholic peers in England to take 
their seats in the house of lords ; still the question pro- 
gressed. In 1827, there was a majority oifour aglunstit 
in the commons. Most of the talent in the lower honee 
was exerted in its favour ; the protestant Irish aristocracj 
presented a petition, numerously signed, m behalf of their 
aggrieved countrymen; and in 1828, on the motion of Sk 
Francis Bnrdett it passed the house of commons ; but in 
the house of lords it was rejected by a majority of 45. A 
sort of preparation for the much desired concession wtt 
made by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
These Acts had been imposed in the reign of Charles the 
Second by the whigs for the exclusion of the catholics, and 
were now abrogated by the same party (the bill having 
been introduced by lord John Russell) in order that the 
catholics, whom they had latterly supported, might be 
admitted, and by it the pale of the constitution was opened 
to all christian dissenters. A still more determined proof 
of the increasing power of the friends of emancipation was 
exhibited. On being called to the presidency of the board 
of trade, Mr. Veeey Fitzgerald vacated his seat for the 
county of Clare ; he had been a friend to emancipation, and 
possessed great influence in the county ; but he had now 
become a member of an anti-catholic administration. To 
the exertions of O'Connell Ireland was much indebted ; and 
as an expedient for embarrassing the government, the 
catholic association used all their influence to procure the 
return of that distinguished individual. To the surprise of 
the nation, and the mortification of the ministry, Daniel 
O'Connell was returned for the county of Clare by a large 
majority. 
From the determined resolation O'Connell had shown in 
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overooming all obstacles, it was now surmised that even the 
laws for the exclusion of catholics from parliament would 
be unable to prevent him from taking his seat, support* 
ed as he was bj a majority of the members of the house of 
commons, and the voice of the people. The duke of Wel- 
lington, whose opposition had been extreme, was now 
compelled to acknowledge that it was necessary to take 
some steps toward a settlement of this question which waa 
disturbing the country ; the first and most difficult was to 
overcome the scruples of the sovereign, who had declared 
that during his reign no catholics should be allowed to 
enter parliament ; but the royal scruples had to yield to 
the pressing urgency of the case. Accordingly, at the 
commencement of the session of 1829, in consequence of a 
recommendation from the throne, bills were introduced by 
ministers for removing the civil disabilities of catholics, 
which were vehemently opposed by the older and more 
rigid class of tones ; notwithstanding, the Catholic eman* 
cipation Bill was carried by a majority of 353 against 180 
in the house of commons, and 217 to 212 in the house of 
lords, and received the royal assent April 13th, 1829. By 
the operation of this act, catholics, on taking a prescribed 
oath, were rendered eligible to all civil offices, except those 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland, and keeper of the great seal. 
The forty shilling freeholders of Ireland, however, were 
disfranchised; and the catholic bishops prohibited from 
bearing the name of their respective sees. A clause 
annexed to the bill prevented Mr. O'Connell from taking 
his seat for Clare ; but his services were not forgotten, 
neither were his countrymen ungrateful, and he was re* 
elected without opposition. 

The years 1823-24 were characterised in England by an 
extraordinary activity in almost all departments of trade 
and commerce. Mr. Huskisson, an able commercial minis* 
ter, introduced several importan]t measures, among which 
were the repeal of all duties on goods passing between 
Great Britain and Ireland; an alteration in the duties 
affecting the silk manufacture ; the repeal of the combina* 
tion laws, and of the law against the emigration of artizans ; 
while the executive formed commercial treaties on the 
reciprocity system, which drew additional customers into 
the British market. Many joint stock companies were 
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fortucd for the purpose of giving the acenorafafiBdapi 
ot the c\>untry a more exteDsive range. Tfaed^vae 
vtMtr of trade during the two previoiis yesn ind gretih 
dimiuivhrd the impurtation and prod action of goods, cfi 
\v«» succeeded by an advance in prices in 182S, vtid 
crrntrd an active demand ; and the supply continued tS it 
cxcrrdfd the bounds of moderation, and the delnsoD vb 
kept up through the facilities afforded by ezteneiTe v/ob 
ot |Hi|H*r monoT. The exchange against England toraed, 
ho«cvrr» which showed something was wrong; andtiK 
iMues at the bank speedily followed. Merchants begin to 
tvvl dttlloulty in answering their obligations, and s m 
ii|Hn\ the banks was the coneequence* Many banbio 
l«o)u)o4\ as well as in the country were compelled to stop 
l'4i>mriit. aiui the number of bankruptcies was onpreoe- 
ccutvdlv j^TCHt. The merchants and manufacturers woe 
without credit, the working classes were without emplor- 
aKikt. sud almost every class of the community was plnng- 
e\i iut\» the dee|>est distress, which caused parliament to 
Mfc some means fiv establishing the banking system oo a 
uioiv firm Imsis : and with this view it passed a bill for the 
i;iadual withdrawing of small notes from circulation. 

Mr. i^anuing was |4t>moted to the first place in the 
admiuUtratiou April 10th. 1827: but he died on the 8th 
ot Autsusi toUowin^. and was succeeded by lord Goderich, 
who le^i^ued iu January 1828. when the duke of Welling- 
l\v)( w«s ap|Hunted premier, with Robert Peel as secretary 
for the home de)Mirtment. 'Ihd moderate toryism which 
had chaiacteristHl the government under Canning and 
\VcUiu^ton had i^rerented the people from agitating the 
suhjvct ot |varliamentary reform, but in 1830 affairs took a 
ditlerent turn. Lord John Russell introduced a motion for 
rtiorm iu the house of commons, which was lost by a ma- 
jority of i)t> ; Mr, 0*Connell brought forward another on 
the i3th of May, which was negatived by a majority of 
S0(». George the Fourth died on the 26th of June, and 
was succeeded by the duke of Clarence under the title of 
NVilliam IV, who dissolved the parliament July 14th. 

During the elections for the new parliament, it was 
eagerly wished, and generally expected that the ministry 
would be prepared to bring forward some moderate mea- 
sures of reform ; at least to the extent of taking the fran- 
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from some ancient boronghB now without population* 
^ad conferring it upon some of the principal manufacturing 
3wn8 which were unrepresented. The new parliament 
^et on the 2nd of November, and the king's speech con* 
mined no allusion to parliamentary reform. It was of 
^Soiirse surmised that ministers had resolved to place them- 
^^eives in opposition to the popular feeling. This was soon 
T*3iit beyond a doubt by Wellington, who in replying to 
*~^^me remarks of earl Grey, declared " he had never read 
^hr heard of any measure of parliamentary reform which 
'could satisfy his mind that the state of representation could 
improved, or rendered more satisfactory to the country 
^at large." And in concluding his speech he said " I am 
"^not only not prepared to bring forward any measure of this 
^nature, but I will at once declare, that, as far as I am con* 
^ * oemed, as long as I hold my station in the government of 
*B the country, 1 shall always feel it my duty to resist such 
^ measures when proposed by others." By this declaration 
' * the duke lost the support of many of his plurliamentary 
^ friends ; and on the Idth of November the ministers were 
^ defeated on a financial question by a majority of twenty* 
<^ nine, which compelled them to resign. 
^ Earl Giey, who had long advocated measures of reform, 
became prime minister ; and his ministry came into power 
on the understanding that they were to support parliamen* 
tary reform and retrenchment of expenditure. 

The ministerial scheme was brought before parliament 
on the Ist of March, 1831, in three distinct bills, applica* 
ble to England, Scotland, and Ireland, and was found to 
be of so bold a character as to surprise even the liberals, 
to whom it gave the utmost satisfaction, while the oppo- 
nents of the measure were terrified by the dangers of a 
revolution, and the extinction of their influence as a party. 
The second reading of the English bill was carried by a 
majority of one only ; but as a resolution inconsistent with 
its provisions had been agreed to in committee, ministers 
determined to appeal to the people, and accordingly dis- 
solved the parliament. Nor were they disappointed ; for 
when the English bill was read a second time ip the new 
house of commons they had a majority of 136. The mea- 
sure now proceeded slowly through the remaining stages 
till it reached the house (tf lords ; where it was thrown out 
2 A 3 
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by a majority of 41. The conseqaence of this rejeetioo 
was great riots among the people* especially in the manB^ 
factoring districts ; and numerous petitions were presented 
in favour of the measure. The ministers brought forwaid 
new bills, exactly similar to the first, and which also passed 
the house of commons by large majorities. On tbe 
English bill being presented in the house of lords, bid 
Wharncliffe and a few others who had formerly opposed it, 
being assured that his majesty had resolved to insure it t 
second reading by creating a sufficient number of whig 
peers if necessary, were induced to vote for the second 
reading, though determined to oppose it in its future stages. 
The second reading was accordingly carried by a majority of 
nine. The chiefs of the tory party resolved to supplant the 
ministry by introducing a bill of a more moderate cbanc* 
ter, and defeated them upon a clause in committee b? i 
majority of 35. On being refused a creation of peers which 
they now deemed unavoidable, they gave in their resigns- 
tions. The duke of Wellington was called upon to form a 
tory administration ; but such was the universal demon* 
stration of popular feeling against the opponents of reform, 
that he was compelled to desist from the attempt. The 
king therefore found it necessary to recall the former 
administration, who accepted office upon the express con- 
dition of being allowed to carry their measure. All hope 
of successful opposition being thus extinguished, the great- 
er part of the factious lords deserted the house and 
allowed the three bills to be passed. The English bill 
received the royal assent June 27th, 1832. The Scotch 
bill passed into a law shortly after ; but it was not till the 
7 th of August that the royal assent was given to the Irish 
reform bill. In Ireland the votes were now, instead of 
being restricted in counties to freeholders, and in boroughs 
to freedoms and other privileges, to be extended to lease- 
holders in the former case, and householders in the latter; 
the borough qualification being a ten pound rent. The 
effect of these measures was to deprive the aristocracy of 
a great part of their influence in the house of commons, 
and to extend legislative rights to the middle classes of the 
community. 

The people of Ireland had now obtained catholic eman* 
cipation, and parliamentary reform ; but there were many 
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^grterances which still required redress, among which the 
^ most promiaent was the church establishment ; and after 
y , reading the following observations of a periodical writer of 
^j that period, we will not be surprised that churish reform 
^ was demanded. 

"Next to the catholic code, the present overgrown 
^ church establishment, and the manner in which it is sup- 
^ ported, forms the greatest obstacle to the prosperity and 
happiness of Ireland. The circumstance of the protestant 
P religion being the established religion of Ireland, can never 
, be urged as a valid reason why the people should be made 
' to support a vastly greater number of religious functionaries 
than the service of the church requires — or that the tithe 
system should be deemed sacred. Such a monstrous doc« 
trine would be subversive of every principle of improve- 
ment ; and is suited only for the darkest periods of igno- 
rance and superstition. 

" The first thing that strikes us in the Irish church 
establishment, is the vast number of its dignitaries, com- 
pared with the number of the people committed to their 
charge. In England there are twenty* six archbishops and 
bishops, and in Ireland twenty* two. The population of 
England is about twelve millions, three-fourths of whom, 
or nine millions, are members of the established church. 
But the entire population of Ireland scarcely amounts to 
seven millions, five-sixths of whom, or about six millions, 
are catholics! The remaining million must therefore 
include not only the members of the established church, 
but the whole body of dissenters ; and condsidering the 
number of presbyterians in Ulster, we think there are good 
reasons for doubting whether the members of the establish- 
ed church exceed one twentieth part of the population ; 
certainly, however, they cannot exceed 500.000, or one- 
fourteenth part of the whole population. But, besides the 
twenty-two archbishops and bishops there are upwards of 
one thousand three hundred beneficed clergymen for the 
instruction of this small fraction of the population ! So 
numerous an establishment is in the highest degree redun- 
dant and unnecessary. Those who are best acquainted 
with the state of Ireland are of opinion that one archbishop, 
and a bishop for each of the provinces, could very easily 
discharge idl the episcopal duties; and common sense 
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telU as, that there need be uo rector where there are v 
ptrishioners, and that the salary givexk to the ofliciatiig 



rector should have some re£erence to the number of 
parishioners, and the labortonsness of their duties. 

" The number of the clergy is, however, of comparatif^ 
little importance. It is with the amount of their stipeodi 
-~with the sum which is taken from the pockets of the 
people to be put in theirs— that we are chiefly interested. 
In this point of view, the church establishment of Ireland 
is in fact a perfect pattern of profusion and extravaganee. 
The poorest country in Europe is made to support fol^ 
five times as many established clergymen as it has occsaoa 
for — and is besides made to pay them not five but ta 
times as large a sum as would sufiioe to procure the 
services of an equally learned and pious body of men. la 
England there are several bishoprics not worth more thaa 
from £2.000. to £3,000. a year; and the bishopric of 
Llandaff is, we believe, worth only from £800. to £1,000. 
a year : but the poorest bishopric in Ireland is worth fil^ 
£4.000. Mr. Wakefield estimated the revenae of all tlie 
Irish archbishops and bishops at £146,000. a year ; but a 
later, and a more correct estimate makes it i&I85,7CK). 

" A landlord is entitled to spend his income where he 
pleases, and how he pleases. But we think the peojde of 
Ireland have a good right to expect that those who receiie 
such enormous sums for their spiritual services should 
reside on their dioceses, and contribute all in their power 
to promote the interests of the country of whose wealth 
they share so largely. This, however, is not the case* It 
is in the brilliant and dissipated circles of London or Bath* 
and not in the episcopal palaces, that we must look for the 
bishops of Ireland. 

" In the earlier ages of the church, and, we helieve, in 
Ireland up to the era of the reformation, the ecclesiasdcsl 
revenue, whether derived from lands, tithes, or other 
sources, was divided into four shares, of which one went 
to the bishops, one to the clergy, one to the poor, and one 
to the building and repairing of churches. But now the 
priests swallow all. The Irish clergy are not obliged to 
advance a single shilling from the enormous funds of which 
they are possessed, either for charitable purposes or for the 
bmlding or repairing of churches. About £10«000. have 
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^en voted this year for building chorches and glebe houses, 
^nd for purchasing glebes in Ireland ; and the aggregate 
Him voted for the same purpose during the last twenty 
^ears, exceeds a million ! 

*' A considerable part of the incomes of the beneficed 
clergymen derived from tithes levied on the corn, cattle, 
3igs, poultry, and potatoes of the cottiers. The vote of 
:he Irish commons in 1735, declaring any man a traitor to 
lis country who should assist in a prosecution for tithes 
>f agistment, or of pasture lands, threw the clergy, from 
lie opulent grazier and the protestant proprietor, upon the 
satholic peasantry — for the peasants are almost universally 
Atholics— for support. It drove them from those who 
xrere able, and who ought to have been willing to pay their 
fwn pastors, to those who were miserably poor, and who 
lad a different clergy to provide for. The resolution of 
1735 declared, in effect, that the established clergy should 
^t nothing from the parks and demesnes of the protestant 
aobility and gentry, the proprietors of the whole country, 
but that they might enter the garden of the poor catholio| 
sottier, and pluck from the lips of his starving family a 
tenth part of their scanty subsistence. And is it really 
surprising that the peasantry should have revolted at such 
Eui atrocious system ? — that they should have endeavoured 
to wreak their vengeance on their ruthless oppressors ? — 
and that from the era of the White-boys, down to the pre- 
sent hour, the tithe system should have been the inexhaus- 
tible source of contention, bloodshed, and murder ? The 
Irish clergy generally employ an agent or proctor ; who, 
immediately before harvest, estimates the barrels of corn, 
tons of hay, or hundred weight of potatoes he supposes to 
be on the ground, and charging them at the market price, 
fixes the sum to be paid as a compensation to his spiritual 
superior. The parson sometimes leases the tithes to a 
proctor ; and he again, not unfrequently, lets them to 
another ; so that the land really becomes, as Mr. Grattan 
emphatically stated, ' a prey to a subordination of vultures.^ 

"Those who are favourable to the tithe system of 
Ireland," says Mr. Wakefield, " assert that a farmer can 
claim the protection of the law against any illegal exaction 
or oppression of the proctor. This argument may appear 
plausible to those who are not acquainted with the situation 
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of the cnltifators of land in that country. It may be tm 
as far aa the theory of the law is concemed ; but theoiy 
and practiee are very difiereot. I have seen the practki 
and I know that redress from the law is out of the leick 
of the Irish cultivator. His poverty precludes him fros 
preferring his complaint in a court of justice. In Iidui 
there is law in abundance, and it is dealt out with m 
sparing hand to those who can purchase it, but to tk 
poor man justice is inaccessible; it is, however* at tk 
command of his opponent, who never hesitates to see lis 
in the spiritual court, while the clergyman, shielding hia* 
self under the act of his proctor, stands by, a cool ni 
unconcerned spectator, taking no part ia the transadM. 
The consequence is what I have already stated — disconM 
riot, and bloodshed. The poor, miserable, and igooint 
cottier, when thus oppressed, has recourse to resistaaoea 
his only alternative ; he despairs of legal redress, and wk* 
mission would expose him to ruin. In this pressing ud 
deplorable situation he gives way to the ferocioos impnka 
^ passion ; he ranges himself under the banners of hi 
associates in misfortune ; and the whole depending on thai 
united strength, proceed to acts of violence and ontngib 
which they consider as a just retaliation. 

" Mr. Wakefield's authority does not require corroboiip 
tion ; but if it did, we could produce a host of witnesses to 
substantiate what he has here advanced. We shall, hoffi 
ever, give one additional testimony, that of Mr. GrolHif 
who distinctly states that Mn Ireland, the law » nsti 
refuge to the poor, hut a luxury to the rich. The covto 
are open to the indigent only as spectators. The pestiBt 
oppressed or defrauded to the amount of £10. cannot bif 
even a chance of redress in the lottery of the laws for k« 
than £60. By victory or defeat he is equally and ineoe* 
diably ruined.' 

" Such are the courts before which the poor Irish pei^ 
santry are dragged by thousands ! On the 18th of Msrch 
last the house of commons ordered that a return ahould te 
made of the number of tithe cases tried before the qnsrier 
sessions of the different counties, and 1^ eoclesiastioil 
courts of the diffierent dioceses of Ireland during the hit 
five years. The returns since obtained have been printed, 
but they are not by any means complete. Tlie retmai 
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im the quarter sessions of Clare, Cork, Limerick, and 

1 some other important counties, and from the ecclesiastical 
K •courts of Dublin. Derry, &c, have not been received ; and 
i ' it has in most instances been found impossible to separate 

2 the tithe from the other cases tried at the quarter sessions. 
k Snough, however, has transpired to show the enormous 
r and almost inconceivable extent of litigation, or, to speak 
r more correctly, of legal oppression, to which this system 
c has given occasion. It appears from the return, that no 
I fewer than three thousand and thirty* seven tithe cases have 
K been tried during the last five years before the quarter 
f aeasions of the single county of Tipperary; in one year 
I alone there were one thousand and eighty-four tithe cases. 
I The number of such cases tried before the quarter sessions 
I of the small county of Monaghan, is not exactly ascertain* 
I ed ; but it appears from the return, that in the course of 
, the last five years two thousand four hundred and ninety- 

< eight suits, being at the rate of five hundred suits a year, 
have been entered by clergymen and tithe farmers » The 
expense in which these actions involve the peasantry, is 
ruinous in the extreme ; and it will be remembered, that * 
these cases are all exclusive of the actions before the eccle- 
siastical courts. 

*' Such are the principal features of the Irish tithe system 
«— a system which has paralysed Ireland to the heart, and 
which has powerfully contributed to fill a country that 
ought to have been rich, flourishing, and happy, with 
misery and crime. No severity of punishment will ever be 
aufilicient to induce men quietly to submit to such unpar- 
alleled extortion. We may send hundreds of thousands 
of troops into Ireland — we may erect a gibbet in every 
village, and fence every cottage with bayonets ; but untU 
this monstrous and complicated system of abuse and 
oppression be put down, the flames of civil war^ and the 
inhuman attacks of the midnight murderer, will never cease 
to spread terror and desolation throughout the country. 

*' But if it be deemed inexpedient to reduce the number of 
the clergy, and to abolish tithes altogether, they must at 
all events be commuted. We say must ; for it is plaia 
that the present odious system cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue to propogate discontent and bloodshed. Various 
plans of commutation have been suggested ; but the irnpo* 
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tition of a per centage on rents appears to be decideA 
beat. It proceeds on plain and obvioas principlei, 
would always secure an ample provision for the clergy 
Mr. O'Connell had long perceived the iniquity dj 
ecdetiastical system in Ireland, the people were oppi 
for the purpose of paying exorbitant stipends to proti 
clergymen, in some of whose parishes there was i 
single protestant inhabitant. He raised his* voice am 
listed the feelings of his catholic countrymen in the a 
and was so far successful as to obtain the Irish d 
reform hill, by which ten out of the twenty- two bisbfl 
were curtailed ; still leaving ample room for other rd 
in the established church of Ireland. A tithe commut 
bill for Ireland was also passed. The Irish poor lai 
was amended, by which the able-bodied poor were de( 
of the right to compel parishes to support them, eith 
employment at a certain rate, or pecuniary aid to the 
amount : they were now left no resource failing em 
ment, but that of entering the workhouse, where they 
separated from their families. This measure has met 
unqualified disapprobation, at which no person will be 
prised, when they read the following extract fron 
report of the physician to the Castlebar workhoui 
"April 11th, Thursday night, nine o'clock probati 
ward, No. 2, bath room. — Both doors and hinged p< 
of window closed. Ward measures 22 feet by 14 
but a bath and boiler without lid diffusing its steam thi 
the room, together with the respiration of its over-crQ 
inmates, (136 persons !) and the exhalations from 
compressed and ragged bodies, rendering the air c 
apartment offensive, sickening, and oppressive. Chi 
screaming for drink ; women stated that they had tc 
some of the warm water out of the boiler to allay 
thirst ; six of them were infants on the breast. No 
no straw, nor bed clothes ; no water for drinking ii 
ward — no water in the pipes. April 12th, Friday z 
eight o'clock. — Number of inmates, 122, divided bet 
male and female bath rooms ; a scanty supply of strai 
some of them, but no bed covering. April 13th, Sati 
night, half-past eight o'clock. — Number of inmates in 
and female bath rooms, 122 persons; no beds, nor 
straw for the night ; no bed clothesi all wearing their 
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tattered rags— some of them stretched on the earthem 
floor of the ward» and many of them in the flitting posture, 
holding their children in their arms and laps, and hegging 
for as much straw as they might rest their children on ; 
there were 40 in the female hath room and 82 in the male 
bath room ; without a seat on which to sit or rest during 
the day, or a bed of straw on which to lie during the night. 
Within six feet of the window of this ward is the privy, 
without a drop lid, night soil flowing over level of the drop, 
and the floor of the privy covered with the same. To the 
noxious and oflensive exhalation issuing from this sur« 
charged cesspool of human ordure ; fifty two broken panes 
in the window afford so many unobstructed passes, and 
which, diffusing itself through the ward, renders the air 
—vitiated by its over crowded, filthy, ragged inmates — 
foul, fetid, and pestilential. April 1 4th, Sunday night, 
half past nine o'clock. Number of inmates in both bath 
rooms, 116 persons: night very cold and wet— no beds, 
bed covering, or straw for the night— stench from ward 
and privy intolerable." The Mayo Telegraph says, that a 
motion for the insertion of this report on the minutes was 
rejected. Sir R. L. Blosse, the vice-chairman, to whom 
the report was addressed, having proposed an amendment, 
" that it be not put on the minutes." which was seconded 
by Sir W. O'Malley, and carried. After thus rejecting 
the report, the guardians reduced the salary of Dr. Ro« 
nayne from £100. to £70. a year. If Gastlebar workhouse 
is a specimen of Irish workhouses in general, the sooner 
the country gets quit of such diabolical nuisances the 
better. 

William IV. died June 20th, 1837, in the seventy 
second year of his age, and was succeeded by our present 
gracious sovereign, princess Victoria Alexandrina, who 
having attained her majority the preceding month, imme- 
diately assumed the reins nf government. She was orowned 
with great solemnity June 28th, 1838. 

The cry for the Repeal of the Union was raised, and Mr. 
0'Ck)nnell was its great advocate — his most ardent wish 
being to see his native parliament established once more in 
Dublin. To effect this he struggled with his utmost 
vigour ; but he was unsuccessful. Dr. Miley in speaking 
of O'Connell at this time, says '* At a period when men 
2 B 
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ooiuidered his ichierenienti and giorj were at an end- 
when the people tamed vith cold iodifference from hb 
laTitatioos to join with him in a new struggle — joaiH 
know the confidence with which he proceeded on la 
coarse, and the triamphant soooeas which crowned \k 
efforts. You all know under what auspices he cane 
forward io '43. All men laughed in scorn whea he com* 
menced his undertaking ; but ere the year closed til the 
natioos of the world stood mute, suspending as it ven 
their most darling enterprises in order to gaze in tOeat 
admiration upon such a spectacle as the history of tbe 
human race never before presented. That man. by hit 
single voice, levied multitudes in peaceful insurrection and 
established an imperium ta imperio, the moat perfect thitit 
ever entered into the mind of a Plato or an Aristotle to 
conceive, issuing orders that were obeyed as if they weie 
behests from heaven ; gathering multitudes around hia 
on the plains, and hill-sides, and in the cities; corbiog 
them as he would a well trained steed ; checking them u 
it were in their headlong career, and mftlr^wg them cany 
into effect every thing he desired without violating the 
laws of God and man. In this great phase of his exiitence 
he effected those things ; and though they are laughed at 
and ridiculed now, they will be remembered with astonish- 
ment to the remotest posterity. In that year he laid the 
inevitable foundation of this nation's independence — traced 
out the constitution by which it is to flourish and be pro- 
tected from alien interference, but still linked by the golden 
attachment of the crown to the great realm beside it, with 
which, in commercial interests and in the memory of con- 
quests achieved in its darling blood, it must ever be con- 
sorted. In that year his heart throbbed in anticipation of 
the destinies of his beloved Erin— of those glories, that 
retribution of prosperity which seemed oftentimes to delight 
him when standing on the hill- side drinking in patriotism 
at every glance, and pouring it out to listening and enrap- 
tured multitudes in matchless eloquence. In that year he 
achieved the wonder which enabled him to look forward 
with delight in a sort of prophetic inspiration to the reali- 
zation of all those brilliant hopes." Mr. John O'Connell 
still continues to struggle to obtain repeal, and is trjring 
his hand at the worn-out game of agitation. In the days 
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of his father it required a high order of talent, and all the 
resources of a popular leader, to keep the people to their 
posts. But things are changed. The chief actor is 
gathered to his fathers. Every reader, however far remov- 
ed from Conciliation- hall, is painfully impressed with the 
fact that talent is not hereditary. But it would appear 
that agitation is not dead. In the month of September 
last, a number of persons indiscriminately composed of 
members of the Old and Young Ireland parties, met for the 
purpose of settling preliminaries of a new treaty, for the 
purpose of reconciling conflicting interests, and laying the 
basis of a new association, in which all might work harmo- 
niously for the common weal, and against the common 
enemy. The main features of the policy of the new society 
lean to the principles of the " Young" school ; and although 
John O'Connellism and Conciliation -hall tricks are to be 
eschewed, an alliance with the priesthood is to be courted 
by all means. The great bulk, who had been repealers, 
declared for the National Conference, instead of Concilia- 
tion-hall ; and the secretaries published a long list of 
adhesions, including a large number of the catholic clergy, 
fddermen, town councillors, and other classes who used to 
take part in the repeal association when under the leader- 
ship of the late Daniel 0*Connell. 

A dreadful famine again desolated Ireland in 1848-49, 
occasioned principally by the almost total destruction oJF 
the potato crop, which is the principal article of food 
among the Irish peasantry. Many thousands died of 
starvation ; and although the benevolence of the humane 
was not wanting to mitigate the wide- spread misery, 
still many cases of heart-rending destitution were recorded 
by persons whose statements are above suspicion. Here 
is an account from Skibbereen, which tells its own tale. 
June 24th. — At the instance of Henry Newman. Esq. the 
recipients of out-door relief in the parish of Caheragb, in 
this union, were, on Wednesday last, called together at 
Killeenleagh, for the purpose of ascertaining whether these 
persons were fit objects of relief. Many of the famished 
creatures had to walk over seven miles to the place. 
Whilst their names were called over, a scene of the most 
distressing nature occurred. A miserable looking man 
named Matthew Sullivan, was found dying of hunger ; the 
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Rev. Mr. Nehen was got to prep a r e him, and had scarce 
finished his Mcred office, when an aged woman, Mary 
8tQkas, appeared in the death agonies ; but it did not stop 
here. Another and another followed in such qnick buc- 
cestion that the priest requested of any having sufficient 
strength left to repair to their hovels, and that he would 
go through the whole parish, and administer the last sacra* 
ment, as, in his opiuion. the entire population was in a dying 
state," The Rev. James Anderson, protestant rector of 
Ballinrobe, in a letter to lord John Russell, says, " They 
are dropping into their graves in multitndes" A corres- 
poodent of the Evening Packet writes, " I have been for 
the last ten days through the counties of Limerickt 
Galway. Clare, and across thence to the king's county. 
All attempts to depict the existing state of the misery of 
the masses heyond the Shannon must come utterly short 
of the truth. All that tract of country from Killaloe to 
Portumna, on the Galway side of the Shannon, is lying 
waste and uncultivated. About three out of four of the 
miserable huts are unroofed. Some of the former inmates 
are dead — some in the union ; and some few huddled toge- 
ther in one or two of the huts still existing. The men 
generally have perished . With large tracts of land lying 
uncultivated, a few miserable men are employed on the 
roads — at what wages, think you ? One pound of yellow 
meal*-i. e. less than one penny per diem ! ! I Great God 
how is this to cure famine ? If this process of depopula- 
tion goes on a few months more, you may seek an able 
bodied man in vain for twenty or thirty miles of country." 
We might fill a volume with similar ca^es, but these are 
sufficient to show that the misery was extreme, aa every 
reader may recollect. 

Many discontented agitators endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of these calamities to incite the people to insurrection; 
the government very naturally became alarmed at the 
threatening appearances, and the many seditious writings 
which were circulated throughout the country. Troops 
were poured into Ireland to preserve the peace or subdue 
any tumult. A partial rising did take place, bat the want 
of unanimity among the leaders, as well as of all arrange- 
ments, the insurrection was easily quelled, A fiew of the 
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more prominent of the instigators were transported, and 
peace was restored. 

Unfortunate Ireland no sooner escapes from one misery 
than she plunges into another. Rebellion and famine had 
alternated for two years ; and when there was a promise 
of security against the potato rot, and the insurgents on 
their way to the place of their exile, faction, the bane of 
Ireland, stains the land With blood. The 12th of July has 
frequently commenced in a fete, and terminated in a battle ; 
for while the few refuse to conciliate, the many resolve not 
to forgive ; such was the case on the 12th of July, 1849. 
It would appear that by mutual consent, certain " passes" 
are sacred to party movements. There are some defiles 
through which a Ribbon- man dare not venture, while 
others are inaccessible to Orange- men. Dolly Brae is one^ 
of these. As in feudal times the " protestant boys*' sent 
word that they would visit Dolly Brae on this occasion ; 
and the " catholic boys" replied that they dare not. When 
the Orange- men moved through in the morning, they were 
taunted by a number of Ribbon- men there assembled ; but 
they passed on, no collision taking place. A force of 
military and constabulary was present. On their return 
they found a body of Ribbon- men drawn up in a crescent 
form, armed with muskets, pikes, &c. Two shots were 
fired upon them, whereupon they instantly returned the fire, 
pushed on against their assailants, and drove them before 
them ; but they did not do this with impunity, as four of 
their party were wounded, i'hey then turned to wreak 
their vengeance on some catholic houses. Out of one of 
these a shot was fired ; that house and the house of a priest 
were wrecked. Other houses, eight or nine in number, 
were set on fire. The number of victims in this fatal afiray 
was four, a lad, a woman, and two men. Lord Roden, 
whose grounds had been allowed as the rendezvous of the 
Orange-men, was dismissed from the magistracy. 

A most important act was passed in the imperial parlia- 
ment of 1849, the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, 
which it is hoped will commence those alterations on the 
social condition of Ireland which are so much required. 
A great deal more is wanted ; but there is encouragement 
in a first attempt. By the operation of this act, when the 
encumbrances affect the half of the income of the estate, 
2 B 3 
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the judgment of the coromissionere to be decinve and the 
estate to be sold. The commissioDers are a court of record, 
who are to hear counsel when required, for and against 
eTery application made for their interference. Bitod 
Richards, professor Longfield, and C. J. Hargreaves, £eq. 
were appointed commissioners under the act, and duly 
installed. The rules and regulations for the goTemmcBt 
of the proceedings of the commissioners were submitted to 
the privy council of Ireland, and approved of. This sanc- 
tion was necessary to enable the commissioners to com* 
mence their duties ; and it was no sooner obtained than 
the agents of creditors of some estates took the necessary 
steps to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
act for the sale of those encumbered properties. The most 
extensive estates already brought under the control of the 
encumbered estates commissioners are those of severti 
noble earls. The judgment debts upon one *of these 
amounted to £500,000. A circumstance was brought 
before the encumbered estates court in the month of April, 
1850, which involves great hardship. A tenant upon a 
property advertised to be sold, applied to know what com- 
pensation he should get for his growing crops. The com- 
missioners were unable to give him any satisfaction, further 
than that contained in the assurance that every thing upon 
the land would become the property of the purdiaser. 
The incumbrances on petition now (May, 1851) before the 
encumbered estates court amount to about £16,000,000. 
to be paid off by sales in three years. 

Queen Victoria visited Ireland in the month of August, 
accompanied by prince Albert, the prince of Wales, and 
the princess royal. The home secretary had previously 
commonieated to the corporation of Dublin, that, in con* 
sequence of the distress prevailing ia Ireland, her majesty 
would not visit Dublin in state. Notwithstanding, every 
preparation was made for giving the royal party a hearty 
Irish welcome, — such as no sovereign had ever received 
from a generous people ; and the lord mayor issued his 
proclamation for a general illumination on the arrival of 
the queen. The queen visited Cork. Dublin, and Belfiast. 
The royal party were highly gratified with their cordial 
reception — so much so indeed, that her majesty had 
signified her intention of visitiDg it agam shortly. 
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As a testimony of her satisfaction, the queen commanded 
the home secretary to address the following letter to lord 
Clarendon, the lord-lieutenant:— "My lord. It is with 
sincere pleasure that I perform the duty which devolves 
upon me, in obedience to her majesty's command, of 
expressing to your excellency, at the close of her majesty's 
visit to Ireland, the heartfelt satisfiaction which she Las 
derived from her reception in that portion of the united 
kingdom, and from the gratifying evidence which univer- 
sally presented itself from the time of her majesty's arrival 
at Cork to that of her departure from Belfast, of warm and 
devoted loyalty of attachment to her throne and person, 
and of affection for every branch of her family. The cir- 
cumstances which have attended this visit cannot fail to 
strengthen the deep interest which, your excellency is 
aware, has long been felt by her majesty in all that con- 
cerns the happiness and welfare of her Irish people. Her 
majesty rejoiced to observe among the multitudes who en- 
thusiasticidly greeted her appearance, the absence of all 
distinction of class and party ; and she indulges the hope 
that the feelings elicited on this occasion, may tend to pro- 
mote among all her faithful subjects in Ireland that union 
of heart and affection which is essential to the prosperity 
of their common country. I am further commanded to 
assure you of the satisfaction with which her majesty 
remarked the general regard and esteem entertained for 
your excellency, which have been so justly earned by your 
able, judicious, and impartial discharge of the high trust 
confided to you. — I am, with great truth and regard, my 
lord, your excellency's obedient servant, (signed) G. 
Grey." 

The queen has been pleased to create the prince of 
Wales earl of Dublin, as a further testimony of the heartfelt 
satisfaction which her majesty derived from the loyal feel- 
ings and kindness with which she was received by the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and in order to establish a 
connexion between his royal highness and her majesty's 
Irish subjects. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that it is the intention of 
the British government to withdraw the viceregal court 
from Ireland ; an intention which, if carried into effect, we 
have no doubt will be productive of many advantages. 
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The people have been so long accustomed to this govern- 
ment, continually in the possession and under the control 
of the ultra- protes tan t party, and it has in general so bad 
a character amongst them that they will never place any 
confidence in any act of parliament, or any measure of the 
English cabinet so long as it exists ; as from experience 
they have found that every thing liberal or conciliatory, 
which the cabinet of St. James' or the imperial parliament 
have done towards the Irish people has been either stopped 
in its progress, or sent forth under some illiberal qualifica- 
tion. Having never derived any protection from it, they 
will never look for protection to any quarter but the sove- 
reign and the cabinet in London. 

The communication between London and Dublin is now, 
by means of steam navigation rendered so perfectly safe, 
expeditious, and regular, that ti^ere is no reason why a 
secretary of state, resident in London, should not transact 
the business of Ireland as easily and effectually as he 
transacts the business of Scotland. A. lord- lieutenant 
might be appointed to each province in Ireland, who would 
at all times convey to the seat of parliament intelligence of 
any symptoms of disturbance, at the same time that he 
would serve to control the violence, or rouse the activity 
of the magistrates ; and prevent them from being either in 
a state of feverish excitement, or of indolence and apathy. 
By this means, the laws intended to conciliate the peo- 
ple would have their legitimate influence upon them ; and 
the laws for their coercion would be administered with the 
force and effect of measures coming directly from the seat 
of government. By this means also a most salutary refor- 
mation would be effected in the disposal of the patronage 
of the crown in Ireland. The bench of bishops, the bench 
of judges, the revenue department, and all the public 
offices, would, we are convinced, soon wear a different 
appearance were the rules, such as they are by which the 
patronage of the crown is bestowed in England, applied to 
Ireland. 

Generally speaking the people of Ireland seem to be 
quite indifferent to the proposed abolition of the vice- regal 
office ; even the citizens of Dublin do not appear to be 
much affected by the prospective loss of their miniature 
court. But there is a few discontented individuals who are 
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determined not to be pleased with any measure whatever. 
The repealers have over and over again complained that 
there has been a succession of lord-lieutenants for upwards 
of one hu:ndred and fifty years, and yet the condition of the 
country has been gradually deteriorating ; from which we 
would be inclined to think they wished the office to be 
abolished. But this would appear not now to be the case, the 
repealers have not only spoken out loudly against the pro- 
position, but Mr. John O'Connell and his few associates 
have resolved to petition parliament against a measure 
which they declare will be most destructive to the interests 
of Ireland, as tending still more to reduce her to the level 
of an insignificant and paltry province, and which would 
be fraught with incalculable injury to Dublin, which is 
already much impoverished, in common with every other 
part of Ireland, by the want of a protecting and fostering 
government, and by the non-residence of her aristocracy 
and gentry. 

The presence of a viceroy in Dublin will never elevate 
the millions of her pauperised inhabitants into physical 
comfort and independence ; neither will the abolition of a 
representative of majesty render Ireland an insignificant 
and paltry province, any more than it has Scotland. On 
the contrary it will teach the people something of that self 
reliance and effort which are wanting to raise them out of 
the slough of misery in which they are now sunk. The 
landowners must be taught that they have duties as well 
as rights which will be a boon worth a hundred viceroys ; 
and if the inhabitants of Ireland will now discard all such 
prophets as John O'Connell, and turn their attention to 
the acquisition of a good law of tenant-right, to the im- 
provement of the franchise, to the better cultivation of the 
soil, and to the extension of trade, they will derive there- 
from advantages which will soon repay a thousand fold the 
loss of a useless dignity. 

The repealers assert that Dublin will suffer from the 
withdrawal of the court ! that may be true : but is the 
whole nation to be burdened with the support of a very 
costly pageantry for the exclusive benefit of Dublin trades- 
men ? The great towns of England and Scotland have no 
such adventitious means for the acqusition of wealth, and 
yet they« by the induatry of their inhabitants, rapidly 
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increase in population and riches ; whilst we are told by 
the repealers themselves, that Dublin, notwithstanding the 
presence of the mimic court and its retinue, has become 
impoverished. This shows us that the prosperity of cities 
and nations is not to be found in servile reliance upon a 
few wealthy persons. 

The abolition of the vice*regal dignity is not only a just 
concession to the demands and altered circumstances of 
the times but that it is a necessary preliminary to the 
closer union of the kingdoms under one crown. We are 
inclined to believe that the proposed alteration originated 
in the recent visit of the queen, who has shown her anxiety 
to bring about a closer union of the two countries. There 
is an almost universal belief that it is the queen's wish to 
foster a spirit of loyalty among her Irish subjects ; and a 
royal visit to Ireland every year, or even once in two years, 
would confer more benefit upon the tradesmen of Dublin, 
than even the permanent residence of a court and aristo- 
cracy, and it would have the further recommendation of 
being much more diffusive in its advantages. 



THE END. 



J. S. Pratt, Printer, Stokesley, Yorkshire. 
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